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INTRODUCTION 



SCOPE AND METHOD OP THIS BOOK 



1. la France loit to Christianity t 
Ib France, the land of the Crassders, the eldest daughter of the 
Church, irrevocably lost to CbriBtianity ? Such is the problem 
upon which this book would attempt to throw some light. 

That Anti-clericalisni, or opposition to the political influence 
of the Chnrch, is one of the cardinal principles of the Third 
Republic, cannot be doubted for a moment. Active resistanco to 
" the encroachments of Rome " was the policy, not of narrow 
Ikostics and hot-headed Radicals alone, not merely of brilliant 
and somewhat erratic indlvidaals like M. ClSmenceaa, but of 
men like Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Waldeck-Rousseau, in every 
respect the atrongest and sanest statesmen of the regime. Anti- 
clericalism in France is not a passion, not a crisis, hut, as 
Waldeck -Rousseau put it, a permanent necesnity. So far, at 
least, England and America find it easy to sympathise with the 
French Republic. No democracy can tolerate the intervention 
of theocracy in tta purely secular affairs. England never brooked 
Pupeiy as a political power ; and the United States would bo as 
impatient of such interference, if it were proved to exist on a 
national scale, as ever England or France. On this point 
French Protestants are unanimous, and the great majority of 
moderate and tolerant Catholics tacitly agree with the groat 
majority of fair-minded free-thinkers. We may reasonably 
hope that the lesson of the last ten or twelve years, sharp and 
lequivocal as it was, was not lost on the Catholic Church : 
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France will not be govemed from th? Vatican. This phase of 
the qaestion already belongs -^'tji&'past ; a few old-fashioned 
politicians, whose ocpii^tiop •^voa[d be gone if Anti -clericalism 
ceased to be ^Ttt^'jssue; slill attempt to raise the cry " Down 
ijitk iloqie !"■■'. J bat the echo of their voices grows fainter and 
'^iWn "'The era of acnte anti-clerical strife is closed. 
'' ■ But the question has gone beyond that stage. The Charch, 
her hierarchy, her traditions, her dogmas, have all been drawn 
into the battle. So freely has her splritnal power been wielded 
on behalf of certain political parties, that its downfall now 
threatens to follow theirs. Catholicism, clericalism, reaction, 
are synonymons in the popular mind. As a result of this con- 
fusion, there are signs that the Cburch is fast losing her hold in 
France. In spite of the Pope's uncompromising opposition to 
the Separation Law, the country endorsed the policy of the 
Radicals. Unable to secure the repeal of that law, Rome 
attempted to render its application impossible : a few isolated 
riots, strongly condemned by all reasonable Catholics, and the 
loss of mnch property that could easily have been saved, were 
the only fruit of this defiant attitude. The legal status of 
Catholicism thus remaining ill-defined, many Churches left out 
of repair are condemned aa unsafe, closed and demoUshed ; there 
is a movement of protest among artists, antiqaaries, and men of 
letters, but the people as a whole seem indifferent to the slow 
crumbling down of their ancient places of worship. Have the 
French peasants fallen into such a state of apathy and torpor that 
they passively accept whatever order Paris chooses to send 
them? Not so: the vine-growers' riots in the South and in 
Champagne, the newly-fonxed oniona of agricultural labourers, 
show that the " sons of the soil " ore more nervously alive than 
ever before, impatient of the least shadow of tyranny, and all too 
prompt to action. They deem a label on thoir wine-bottleB 
worth fighting for — they will not stir their little finger for the 
Church of their fathers. Catholicism may still claim, nominally, 
the mE^ority of the French people ; the force of habit still leads 
to the old Church the steps of many passive Catholics who are at 
the same time active Voltairians : but the old eicloaive dominion 
is gone for ever. France is drifting— or growing — away from 
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The English -apeaking nations, still oTGrwhelmingly aon- 
Gfttholic, have qo right and no desire to blame her for that. 

But this second stage too is passed. Just as Catholicism was 
BO hopeleBslj entangled with Clericalism that the downfall of t}ie 
one threatens to engolf the other, Christianity, in France, seemed 
so KbBolately inseparable from Catholicism that its position has 
become very critical indeed. It is no secret that in the land of 
CalTii) and Golignj, Protestantism, onchecked by statute or 
popolsr prejudice for over a centnry, has made no viuible pro- 
gress. Most State teachers, the majority of political men, are 
confessed agnostics; many are bUtaut atheists and bittor anti- 
Cbristians. There the Anglo-Saxon public cease to sympathise 
with the French, and even to understand them. Accastomed, and 
rightly so, to connect the name of Christianity with everything 
that ia pore, holy, and beneficent, they must find conditions in 
France bewildering, to say the least. They are not ready to side 
onreservedly with the Roman Church. Yet when they see an 
anti-clerical Premier • laughed to acorn in the Chamber of 
Deputies for daring to repudiate materialism ; when they hear 
a Minister of Labour t applauded for the now historical sentence : 
" We have estinguisbod in the faeavenB ligbte which shall never 
be kindled again ! " ; when they are told that the word " God," 
tabooed from all official documents, is expunged even from 
grammatical examples in elementary schoolbooks — when they 
witness such a oamival of impiety, sometimes intolerant, some- 
times merely contemptuous, they are tempted to support those 
who, whatever their faults may be, at least profess themselvus 
Christians. For all this strikes deeper than Clericalism, deeper 
than Catholicism, to the very roots of Christianity and of 
religion itself. 

One might feel inclined to dismiss the whole problem with a 
sbrog by asserting that infidelity is the nnenviable monopoly of 
snwU. noisy gronpe of immoral men and women — a froth that 
eoDoeaJa for a while the deep ocean of a people's faitb. 
Preachers wiD point to the misdeeds of the Bonlevard set in 
Paris and to certain noisome literature only too well known the 
mirld over as " French " ; and the lesson of the sermon will be 
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Uiat whereTer men abandon the cause of Ctod, it is becanse they 
are eager to serre the devil. As a matter of fact, tlie Parisian 
smart set is neither better nor worse than that of other great 
cities, and is made up of fast livers from the four corners of the 
world. The yellow-back literature referred to above is concocted 
by coeniopolitan soul-poiaoners for international consumption. 
Neither has anything to do with free-thonght, nor much to do 
with France as a national entity. The problem is both wider 
and different. Wider : for apostasy — we mast not shrink from 
an ugly word — is not limited to a thin corrupt stratnm in French 
society : it has spread far and sunk deep. Different : for it ia 
not true that impatience of mora) restraint ia the sole or even 
the chief motive of men for throwing off the yoke of Christian 
theology. 

We must needs insist on this point, for no fair discussion of 
the problem is possible until this dangerous fallacy has been 
removed from our path. The most outspoken adversaries of the 
I old faith were not " decadent" writers like Baudelaire, Barbey 
d'Aurevilly, Verlaine, Huysmans : they were lay saints like 
Qninet, Michelet, Taine, Kenan, Littre. There is no more sense 
in slandering such men as these, even by implication, than there 
would be in casting a slur on the lives of Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, or John Morley. The adversaries of Cbristianity are 
only too prone to seize upon any scandal that may break oat 
in religious circles, and triumphantly to exclaim : " There is 
Cbristianity for you I " It nsed to be an article of faith among 
a certain class of Voltairians that all priests were tipplers, 
gluttons, and secretly addicted to all unnatural vices. Let us not 
retort in the same spirit. Such tactics are to be spumed ; with 
the fair-minded they harm the cause that makes use of them 
more than the one against which they are directed. Let us 
frankly recognise, as every thoughtful stndent of French affairs 
' has repeatedly told us, that neither side has a monopoly of vice 
• or virtue. Renan asserted that he had met none but good 
priests, and it was a Catholic lady who first called the atheist 
Littrd a saint. Fortunately no elaborate defence of France ia 
required at present : it is no longer the fashion to hold np that 
country as an awful example for the other nations to avoid. 
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ly the leaders of free-thought in France, bnt the rank aad 
their army, compare favourably with moat Churches in the 
world. The country as a whole, although officially estranged 
from Christianity, is law-abiding, intelligent, and prosperous. 
The people are men and women like ourseheB, not angels ; they 
show a fine sense of social brotherhood, a diaintereated lote for 
justice and truth ; their standard of morality — public, com- 
mercial, and private — is not lower than our own. In other words, 
they have undoubtedly preserved the essentials of Christian 
cirilisation, whilst rejecting every article in the Apostles' Creed. 
Fanatics the world over denounce fairness to their opponents 
as high treason against themaelvea. If we want to understand 
what people different from oaraelvea have in their minds and 
hearts, we should not, before listening to them, brand them 
as knaves and fools. Science and Christianity alike repudiate 
such a method. It has been our best endeavour that each rival 
spiritual scheme studied in this book be treated with sympathy 
and with the earnest desire of extracting whatever message it 
may have for the world. The relation of right thinking to right 
living and to right believing is still a baffling problem. No 
doctrine, no example has ever proved to be a panacea ; among 
the Twelve, in the presence of the Maater, there was one who 
fell into the snare. The theory defended by Bourget in his 
Disciple, according to which a certain metaphysical aystem, ■ 
professed by men who ore an honour to their kind, is made 
responsible for the crimes of degenerates, has long been 
abandoned as a clomay fallacy. Fairness to all implies the 
provisional denial of any absolute and exclusive claim : we hope 
this judicial attitude will not be mistaken for one of secret 
hostility. 

2. Iviportance of the Quettion. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the religious conditions 
iu France and her spiritual future are of more than local 
interest. Were the problem purely French in scope, it would 
none the less he unwise for us to ignore it. The Christianisa- 
tion of Korea, now proceeding apace, according to the report of 
Dussionaries, is rightly considered m a phenomenon of world- 
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wide importance, both iDtrmsically and as a symptom. The 
alleged dechriBtianisation of a country which coonts for more 
thao many Koreas in the councils of the world deeerveB oar 
most carefnl attention. 

A time was — not so very long ago — when France held nndis- 
puted primacy in civilieed Enrope, when her language and her 
philosophy were equally current in every Conrt and in every 
salon, when "the world would repeat to-morrow what Paris 
thought to-day." That time is passed beyond recall. No 
nation at present is the recognised leader of ail. The potency 
of any example set by France, for good or evil, is thereby greatly 
diminished. We should not believe, however, that it has 
become negligible. In mere bulk, if that appeals to certain 
coarse-grained thinkers, France with her colonial empire still 
counts among the great nations of the world, ranking nest to 
Britain and Kussia, and abreast of the United States. Her 
intellectnal influence on the huge neo-Latin world is still 
paramount ; on the Slavic — another young giant — it is fully 
equal to any. She no longer is, as her sons boasted of yore, a 
queen among nations ; but, while she ungrudgingly acknowledges 
many friendly rivals, she recognises no superior. 

But the problem is not limited to the territories where the 
speech of France is understood ; it is universal, not national, in 
scope. The battle raging so fiercely in France is going on, 
more obscurely, all the world over, in the heart of every thought- 
ful man. Will Theology stand in the light of modem science ? 
To what extent is Christianity bound to self-styled orthodoxy ? 
Is the future of religion inseparable from that of Christianity ? 
All these questions, debated in secret anguish within many 
Anglo-Saxon souls, are in France thrashed out publicly, fear- 
lessly, almost recklessly, and the boldest solutions, from which 
we unconsciously shrink, are not silenced, hut applauded on the 
banks of the Seiue. Hence our paradoxical contention that 
France, famed only as the country of bantering scepticism, is in 
truth one of the world's spiritual laboratories, where dangerous 
and possibly usefiil experiments are being attempted ; from the 
foollmrdinesB or the heroism, as you may choose to call it, of 
these daring investigators, we of the more plodding, conservative 



tarn of mind may have eomotliitig to learn. That such fearless- 
ness in the disciiBsion of religious problems has its drawbacks is 
freely coDoeded. To put ofT the oloak of conTeulioualities and 
Lay their soola bare before a jeering world seems to many a 
profanation. Religion contains so much that is intimate, iin- 
dtterable, that no public debate can do it justice. In bticIi 
matters arguing and criticising will always seem shallow, even 
flippMit, lacking in reverence and in spirituality. The imponder- 
able aad yet essential elements of faitli baffie the analyst. They 
vuiish in the heat of controversy. What is left is on one side 
a dead mass of superstitions, on the other incarable scepticism 
and despair. 

On the other hand, the uneasy silence of many among ub is 
not the result of reverence, but of cowardice. And therein lies 
a danger greater than the first. A belief not openly dispnted 
loay degenerate into a prejudice. We should air our inmost 
sanctuary, else our purest incense will make its atmosphere foul 
and irrespirable. Worshippers at a sealed shrine, our hearts 
would be gnawed with the doubt that perhaps the taunt of our 
adversaries is tme, and that there is naught within but a handful 
of ashes. It is a sickly faith that Bhons broad daylight and 
oaeds the cloeenoss and gloom of a cave. 

t3. Hitioriecd Treatment Neceaswry. 
This book, therefore, will be not an apology for, bat a pre- 
Qtation of the French attitude in religious matters. Our 
desire, as we have already stated, has been to make this pre- 
Bentation as objective, as dispassionate as possible. This end 
we could not hope to achieve if we were to describe the present 
phase of the question. Oust and smoke still cover the battle- 
field. No man, not even a saint lite Littre, a Proteus like 
Sainte-Benve, an Olympian like Goethe, can possibly do full 
justice to his contemporaries, because he cannot know their true 
selves, which time alune reveals. We need a certain perspec- 
tive, and the collaboration of Death, the appeaser of all vain 
strifB. Another reason makes a historical treatment of such a 
Bobject absolutely indispensable. We are dealing with aspira- 
:a which are eternal in the human breast ; but the forms they 
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3 neither neceesarj and unchangeable tbi'ougb all 
ages, nor arbitrary and created anew by each individaal. They 
are the result of tradition, the growth of centuries. The words 
that a man finds in his heart as if they were a direct revelation 
imparted to him alone were first spoken generations ago. He 
cannot express himself except by reasserting, contradicting, or 
combining the beliefs of his spiritual ancestors, known and 
unknown. It is literally true of every religious controversy 
that among those who take part in it the dead are in the 
majority, and bolder, louder than the living. Contemporaries of 
Marcus Aurelius, followers of Ziaka or of Loyola, countless 
disciples of Voltaire are with us in any commonplace- looking 
assembly of men. The second, the thirteenth, the sixteenth, 
the eighteenth, and probably the twenty-first centuries jostle 
one another. Beligious conditions in France to-day are what 
two thousand years have made them. 

Is it necessary, then, to retrace tlie origin of the conflict since 
t)ie remote days of Clovis, or maybe of Gonstantine? An 
alluring task, no doubt, but (me so vast that no man could study 
the whole of it at first hand. The sifting of innumerable details 
would always be open to the charge of arbitrariness. It would 
be in every way better to take a late and crucial period, in which 
all the experience of ages is accumulated, and which contains, so 
far as we can see, all the germs of present developments. Thus 
the author thought at first of selecting as his field the nineteenth 
century, in which all previous history is summed up-. Then, 
desirous of giving at the same time as exhaustive and as definite 
a treatment as possible, in order to secure the greatest degree of 
scientific accuracy of which such a study is capable, he decided 
to limit himself to the period of twenty-two years during which 
Louis Napoleon, as PresLdeut or as Emperor, was the ruler of 
France. 

That period is brief ; but it was a critical moment in the evolu- 
tion of religious thought. It saw the fall of the Papacy as a 
temporal Power, and its exaltation as an absolute dogmatic 
authority. Whilst Catholicism was making np in internal 
strength for what it had lost in outward might, Comte, Littre, 
Spencer, and the disciples of Darwin offered a complete system 
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universe on a soientifie basie. T 
i and Theology began centuries ago, and the end is not in 
sight ; bnt never before had the contending parties been more 
sharply defined, more fully conscions, more powerftdly armed. 
Never before and never since, for the conflict is by no means so 
intense at present as it was then. AJl the problems which still 
vox ns, bnt of which we have grown somewhat weary, were In all 
their freshness in the sixties. As epoch-making documents, 
Darwin's Oritjin of SpecUt, Renan's Life of Jegiu, Pius IX. 's 
Si/llabtu, have not yet been superseded or consigned to 
oblivion. Bnt although they are still of living interest to us, the 
great debates of the time of the Second Empire already belong 
to history. Forty-two years only have elapsed since the disaster 
nf Sedan ; but bo complete was the catastrophe, so radical the 
renovation nnder the new regime, that the Second Empire seems 
to stand much farther back in the past. A few protagonists of 
that period still survive — the Empress Eugenie, EmilejOllivier. 
They are with ue, not of us ; they live in their tragic memories. 
There is a full generation between Tatne, Reiian, and ourselves. 
Their books are classics ; others, fomooB in their day, are foi 
gotten. Time has bronght its peace to all, and we are now able 
to enjoy both Victor Hugo and Louis Vetiillot without too gresi 
a stTftiD. Thus it is possible for us to study the problems ol 
oar own tima, without bitterness, without passion, in the mirror 
of history. 

ti. Diri-Bion : Theology, Metaphysics, Positivism. 
The Second Empire, as we shall try to demonstrate, was a 
period of reaction against Bubjectivism, sentimental ism, and 
romanticism ; such reaction assuming two principal forms, one 
Catholic, in the name of traditional authority, the other 
Positivist, in the name of Science. If this definition he 
accepted, the main lines of our work will be clear. 

For the three parts of our book we should like to adopt 
the names "Theology, Metaphysics, and Positivism." This 
nomenclature may seem wilfully misleading. It will be noticed, 
however, that it is borrowed from Anguatc Comte, and we shall 
take these words in the somewhat special meaning that Comte 
2 
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gave them. Since such headings are botmd to be more or less 
arbitrary, we have thonght that the division made famons by the 
greatest philosopher of his time wonld serve as well as any. 

The adoptioii of Comte's key-words does not imply any degree 
of adhesion to his doctrines, or even to the " law of the three 
Btages," from which they are borrowed. According to Comte, 
theology, metaphysics, positivism are three saocessive stages in 
human philosophy. During the Brst, man sought to explain the 
riddles of the universe through the intervention of eupernatoral 
powers, recorded in sacred traditions; this attitude is primitive 
and now outgrown. During the second, abstractions — forces, 
virtues, principles — the creation of the human mind, were called 
upon to solve the same problems : a transitional stage, at 
present nearing its end. In the third — inaugurated by Comte 
himself, and which is to be final, the facts of nature are allowed 
to speak for tbemaelves. Perhaps it would be safer to call them 
" states" rather than " stages " of hiiman development, " faces " 
rather than " phases " of human thought, for it is possible to 
believe that all three are legitimate and eternal. There is no 
doubt as to their co-existing in Comte's time, each deeming 
itself in the exclusive and definitive possession of truth. All 
three belong to metapbysicB, since all three deal with questions 
which transcend the physical experience of man ; all three are 
" theological " in their method, for consciously or not, Positivists 
as well as Christians draw logical conclusions from beliefs 
accepted as authoritative ; all three are positive in their own 
eyes, since to a Christian the Revelation and hia own experi- 
ences are facta as solid and plain as any dissection to a 
physiologist. The essential difference lies in the source of the 
authority accepted as supreme ; in the case of theology, Divine 
revelation ; in the case of metaphysics, human intelligence ; in 
the case of Positivism, the whole of nature \iewed objectively. 

If we accept these meanings, it will be obvious that all genuine 
Christians belong to the theological group. Whether they are 
of the emotional, or of the dry and matter-of-fact type, their final 
authority is neither in their own thoughts and feelings, nor in 
the foots of physical nature, but in the Christian revelation. 
They may never have studied the difficult science called Theology, 
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_ wt in the Apostlee' Creed and in the Sliorter Catechism — in any 
ereed and in any catechism — all theology is contained, as truly 
as the oak is in the acorn. 

By genuine Christiana we do not mean sll professed Christians. 
Those for whom allegiance to their Church ia merely a habit, a 
form, or a burden do not belong here. But it if) easicir in France 
tiian in England or America to teU — at least among thinking 
men — a real from a nominal Christian. So deep and lusting 
was the influence of the eighteenth century that throughout the 
nineteenth the pressure of public opinion was often more strongly 
against Christianity than in its favour. In most cases it required 
on the part of an edncated man a conscious effort to call himself 
a Christian, whilst it did not take any great originality or heroism 
to break away from orthodoxy. The moat typical Catholics we 
have to study — Lacordaire, Gratry, Venillot — were converted in 
their manhood from natnral philosophy to the doctrines of Rome : 
their position was thus unequivocal. On the other hand, the 
men who abandoned their traditional Church did so with full 
tionscioasness, whether, like Victor Hugo and Michelet, they 
proclaimed their change aloud, or, like Lamartine, Vigny, and 
even Benan, acted with more caution and reserve. The linger- 
ing Christian, who clings to the name because ho daros not 
confess tu the world and to himself his own unbelief, exists in 
France, no donbt ; but he is not a legion innumerable, as in 
England or Ajnerica. 

Another type all too common in our age and country is the 
mftn who subordinates his faith to his own feelings and opinions, 
and caila himself a Christian because the teachings of Christ 
Agree with his own ^iews. In the Protestant world many such 
men, active, sincere, devoted, still renaain within the old Churches 
either as the "liberal" clement, or engaged in philanthropic 
work. There is a subtle confusion, sometimes a semi-conscious 
compromise, between genuine orthodoxy and this veiled form of 
humanism. In France there is no room fur ambiguity. 
Oi^nisod Christianity, both Catholic and Protestant, refused 
steadily and consistently to recognise " natural religion," for 
BQch is the true name of much of our liberalism. On many 
points it may agree with revealed religion. But there must be 
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a final aathority: ia it the Bible or hTiman natnre? Wheai 
these two conflict we must take oiir choice. We cannot deny 
the possibility of such a conflict without making man's con- 
science a revelatioD of God's wUI co-ordinate with the Bible. 
If such were the case, all sincere hooks would be Bibles in some 
degree, all earnest and noble lives woold be Moasianic. This is 
Ronsseauism, and has no right to masquerade as Christianity. 
All the disciples of Rousseau, the great Romanticists, Lamar- 
tine, Hugo, Michelet, Quinet, were obliged to leave the Church ; 
the Eclecticiats, especially their leader, Victor Cousin, strove 
hard to secure recognition horn the Christian bodies, but they 
strove in vaiu. Both aupernaturalism and naturalism may be, 
in their outward manifeststions, sentimental, intellectual, or 
pragmatic ; but, in spite of all external resemblances, they are 
essentially diS'erent and can never be reconciled. 

By metaphysics we mideratand the search for ultimate truths 
• through human reason considered as the final authority. This 
was the attitude of the whole eighteenth century. It implies 
the denial of any special historical revelation superior to reason 
itself, although it may assume that reason is the medium for a 
universal and eternal revelation. Reason, for Yoltaire and most 
of his contemporaries, was an intellectual faculty best exemplifled 
in logic and deductive geometry ; for Ronsseau the sentiments 
were the deepest revelation of truth. Intellectualists and sen- 
timentalists, the disciples of Voltaire and the disciples of 
Rousseau, metaphysicians of all Bcbools, all base their philosophy 
on human nature. If Kant, the greatest of them, demonstrates, 
or rather postulates, the existence of God, it is on the evidence 
of a fact observed in the human heart — the categoric imperative ; 
be merely translates into technical language both Roussean's ode 
to conscience and Voltaire's " Si Dien n'existait pas, Q faudrait 
I'inventer." 

The Voltairians slide easily from reason into mere common 
sense, which leads them to a philosophy stronger on the negative 
than on the positive side : in a few, atheism of the quiet, light- 
hearted type ; in most, epicurism as a practical mle of life ; at 
best, a cold, attenuated form of theism. Cousin and the Eclec- 
ticiats add to Voltaire's philosophy some rhetorical warmth 
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r Virrowed from Ronsseaa ftod & Btronger emphasiB oti the flui)> 
Btractive elements. The Romanticiiits bald theoretically the 
same l>elie& &s the Yoltairians and the Eclecticists, escept that, 
in their case. Theism is being dissolved into Pantheism, or pan- 
theisiio natmre-worahip — hut they hold them with a degree of 
«iitfaitsis8m and a freedom from cold, ab§tract reasooiog, which 
gnrea their beat works a deep religious valao. 

The metapbyaical state may not bo transitional historioally : 
it certainly is an intermediate or mixed type logiitaJly. Some of 
the men of this group kept in close touch M-ith Christianity ; 
they retained all ita main featuree except the belief iu the his- 
torical revelation. At the same time, they were the iiitellectaal 
sons of Voltaire, the champions of " progress," "enlighten- 
meat " ; and they thought themselves imbued with the scientific 
gpLrit, called themselves the Prophets of Science. This con- 
fusion, at any rate, gave them a wider range of sympathy; 
Victor Hego, Lamartine, Michelet were, perhaps, so great as 
poets because they were so ineoosistent as philosophers. 

The Positivist — and by this word we mean not exclusively the 
disciple of Comte, but any man holding a so-called scientific 
philosophy — the Positivist ignores the claims of certain traditions 
to Divine inspiration as unproved and unprovable. He considers 
not only human sentiments but also human reasonings as invali- 
dated by their subjectivism. There are conflicting revelations ; 
there are conflicting philosophies ; their pretensions, all absolute, 
are mutually destructive. On the contrary, the dispassionate 
Btady of facts will lead to reasonably safe and permanent results. 
Perhaps this method vrill never be able to answer ultimate 
questioDs; if such be the case these questions are, humanly 
speaking, insolnhle. Positivism is not atheistic but agnostic, 
and even its agnosticism is merely provisional. One cannot 
prove scientifically that the unknown God is unknowable : such 
a demonstration is logical, and therefore purely human ; in so 
far as it trnnscenda our experience it belongs to metaphysics. 
Thus Positivism is a confession of ignorance rather than a 
solution. 

The strictly scientific tnm of mind belongs neither to the 
I study of religion nor to that of literature, for it is the negation 
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of both. That whicli mtereBta iiB ia the influence of Booh I 
spirit on men whose tendencies were natorallj different. Men 
who were at heart traditionalists, mystics, sentimentalists, or 
rationalists felt boand to accept tho scientific point of view : the 
result was a conflict between heart and intellect, between 
aspirations and convictions. Some tried to escape from the 
problem throngh the worship of form, of art for art's sake — the 
moat aristocratic brand of opium ; some were driven to despair 
by the contradiction within themselves : Vigny, Leconte de 
Lisle, Mme. Ackermann, Snlly-Pradhomme, Amiel; some 
attempted to reconcile all opposed tendencies in the synthesis 
of historical curiosity and sympathy : Sainte-Beuve, Renan. In 
the problems of practical life, few were tempted by the easy 
solution of epicurism ; most adopted as their doctrine some form 
of stoicism, of which Yigny, the greatest of them all, remains 
the noblest exponent. 

Such is our adaptation to the needs of this book of Comte's 
Three States. We do not mean to defend this classification on 
philosophical grounds ; even if it were mnch better, it would 
never be adequate to the infinite variety of human souls and 
intellects. Its faults are obvious; but it follows the division 
into schools, sects, and parties that the contemporaries them- 
selves adopted. When it comes to the central problem of their 
religion, all Catholics stand together — Veuillot, Gratiy, Hello, 
Montalembert, divided in everything else, denounced Renan 
with equal bitterness. Renan, Taine, Littre, may differ widely; 
bnt, in the eyes of their critics (Caro, Dupanloup, Janet), they 
formed one group. If this rough claasification only saves ua 
a few repetitions ; if through comparison and opposition, it 
helps ns to make a few individnal characteristics stand out more 
clearly, it will have served its purpose well enough. 

Such therefore is the aim of this study : to interpret for our 
English and American friends that aspect of French thought 
which they find hardest to sympathise with. Religions 
differences, often more apparent than real, are the greatest 
obstacle to the genuine entente cord'tale which ought to 
prevail between the English-speaking nations and France, their 
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sister in liberal thonc^t. Perhaps a frank and dispassionate 
statement of religions conditions in France, better than any 
ex parte apology, will help remove a few prejudices. In this 
hope this work is ofiSsred, as a tribute of the author's love fDr 
France, the land of his birth, for England, where he grew 
to conscious manhood, and for America, the home ef 
choice. 
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1, Character and Evolution of CatholicUm from 1848 to 1870. 
If, wiflhing to study the C&tbolic writers of tbe Second Empire, 
we coQHolt that wonderfoJ little book, Lanson'u History of 
Freiteh Literature, we ahall find : on Lacordaire, a single page ; 
on Yeoillot, a single paragraph ; ou Moutalembert and Berryer, 
a dingle sentence of four lines ; on de Laprade, a footnote ; 
en Gratry, Hello, Barbey d'Aurevilly, nothing — altogether less 
than two pages, against a bondred devoted to the &ee-thinking 
eoQtemporaries of these men. 

We ({note M. Lanaon becanse of the excellenoe of his work 
and of its representative value. On the whole, M. Lanson 
ia scrapulously fair. He has little sympathy for the cheap 
ToltAiriBiiiBin of Beranger ; he is rather amused by the phiUatine 
" Anti-clericalism " of Augier, or the apocalyptic An ti -clericalism 
of Hogo, Eugene Sue, Michelet. He pays his full tribute of 
Admiration to Joseph de Maistre, and — this is a harder test — he 
praises Veuillot sanely, without stint or strain. But Lanson 
was a Dreyfuaiat, wrote in Liberal papers, and his testimony 
might be rejected as tainted with partisanship. Messrs. 
Bnuieti^e, Domnic, Faguet. Jules Lemaitre, wore or are 
staunch supporters of the Choroh, yet they agree, on the whole, 
with M. Lanson, Li the opinion of the best French critics. 
Catholic literature, in the third quarter of the oineteentb 
K-centuiy, counted fur very little. 
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We most ioeiet, for this opinion is often challenged, &Uhongh 
never openly. Bruneti^re, Lemaitre, Doiimic, Faguet, after all, 
are more or less tramfu//es and convertB, some of them of 
recent date and of rather donbtfiil orthodoxy ; they were 
infected with the vims of State edncation ; they cannot folly 
get rid of their pagan and rationalistic prejudices. In Catholic 
papers there appears occasionally some dark hint about a 
whole literature ignored or suppressed by " official " critics and 
professors ; abont a vast conspiracy against sach historians as 
Father Gorori, or such philosophers as Blanc -Saint- Bonnet, 
who ought to be illustrioas and are by tacit agreement kept in 
obscurity ; abont the necessity of rewriting Petit de Jnlleville 
ad majorem Dei gloriam. The hypothesis, like all other tales 
of mystery, has its attraction. It appeals to one's chivalrona 
sense of right ; and, after all, it is not absurd intrinsically. 
History has had to be rewritten many times over. The whole 
of mediieval literature wa», for three centuries, misnoderstood 
or forgotten. For Saint-Simon glory began a century after his 
death ; for d'Aubignfi, two centuries. Stendhal, writing in the 
thirties, espected to be understood about 1880 — and he was. 
Joseph de Maistre, hailed as a genius by his partisans in his 
own lifetime, did not secure ooiyersal recognition until thirty 
years later. In 1860 no critic would have promised Venillot 
a permanent place in literature : in 1911 this place is secure 
for him, a high and a lai^e one. Hello is already more than 
an "illustrious unknown," and his twilight may grow into 
a perfect day. Who knows but Blanc-Saint-Bonnet will be 
remembered when Jules Simon is forgotten ? 

But, tempting as it is, the theory is baseless. Even priests 
and prelates — Father Longhaye, a Jesuit, Mgr. Bannard, the 
President of a Catholic university — fail to reveal to as that 
mysterious, sacrificed Catholic literature. The same few names 
are always quoted : Montalembert, Lacordaire, Venillot — and 
snrely there can be no complaint that those three men were 
silenced or ignored ! The first two were Academicians ; they 
had their hour of popularity and infiuence ; they made more 
noise in the world than Tigny or Leconte de Lisle. In the 
case of Venillot notoriety had to die down before fame could 
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rise. Bnt the promised aiiknovii master remains a mystery — 
Mtoe would ny a hoax. 

As ft matter of fitct, there is an immense body of Cathntio 
litentore oerer stadied by critics, either because it does not fall 
within Uieir jimsdietion, or, we are bonnd to say, liecauite it is 
beaaatb their notice. Of all books, theolc^cal treatiitoK nro 
pfobably the hardest and most taohnical, and if the ofBcial 
acta of the Cfaorcb ore generally written with an elcj^nco and 
majes^ unknown to civil docnments, their style is so impersonal, 
they are in every way so closely modelled on truditiunal typox, 
that only in exceptional cases do tfaoy rank as literatnre. Of 
sermons there is no end, bnt — and this is highly to the cn^dit 
of the Church — they are supposed to derive all their merit from 
their doctrine and their efficacy, not from the beauty of thuir 
form OT the personality of the orator. The brilliant discourses 
of Fathers Lacordaire, do Ravtgnan, Felix, Hyacintho I.oyson, 
at Notre-Dame were officially styled loctures, not sermons ; 
they were almost a uniqne experiment in modem French 
Catbotieiran, and one which filled many pious souls with mis- 
givings. Then there are books of spiritual dirootion and 
mysticism : they transcend literature, 8aiute-Bcuvo, a sceptic ; 
Barbey d'AureviUy, a believer, both said, " Where prayer 

igins, criticism loses its rights." 

But there is also the vast, insipid stream of edifying liters- 
pubhshed by snob firms na Mame or Pouasiolgiie : well- 
moant books, some of them ably written — not worsu, on tho 
whole, than the avorage Proteataut prodnotion of the same 
Idnd. We shall have several times to refer to that espressivo 
word "bondieoseriea," freely used by such good Catholics as 
Haysmans and Jules Lemaitre. Most foreign tourists, on their 
way to the Luxembourg or the Borbonne, have noticed the 
reli^ODS art shops around Saint-Sulpico, with their hidoona 
Aataes painted in barbaric colours — tho shame of a city which 
ealla itself the modem Athens : these shops and their wares 
are called " bondieuseries." Their exact equivalents exist in 
liteo^tare. Such books seem to reach an immense public. Les 
BiciU d'une Sceur, for instance, had a larger circulation than 
many recognised masterpieces. We must therefore givo up tho 
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bope of diBcovaring a second FrenGb literature bidden behind 
the one we know. If there ever was any syatematie ostmciBin 
against Catholio writers it was practised by the Catholics them- 
selvoB. If Barbey d'Anrevilly, Hello, Villiera do I'lsle-Adam 
were "escommiiuicated," as Loon Bloy* maintains, it was by 
their co-religionistB ; not for boresy, but on account of their 
original talent, distaBtoful to the PbiliBtine. 

What cQQcIuBion shall we draw bam this undeniable insig- 
nificance of the Catholic element in bteratura ? Not that 
Catholicism itself was on the wane and a negligible factor in 
national life ; for Catholicism in many ways was stronger under 
the Second Empire than ever before in the nineteenth century. 

The esact number of genuine CatholicB at that time is difficult 
to a!4certain ; every man who waB neither a Protestant, a Jew, 
nor an open militant free-thinker was suppoBed to be a Romanist, 
and the leaders of the party woold proudly refer t-o their thirty- 
sis million French co-religionists. Certain essential ceremonies — 
baptism, the Srat communion, marriage, extreme unction, and 
burial — retained unshaken hold even of the most sceptical part 
of the population. Many a Voltairian who would scoff at super- 
stition when the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith were 
mentioned, would never cut bread without a sign of the cross 
or have a meat dinner on Good Friday. 

Tho force of inertia kept many a nominal Catholic within the 
fold : political circumstances ortifioially increased the number 
of professed, active members of the Church, for the Church had 
become identified with social conservation. Tho Government, 
with its train of sceptical adventurers and Jewish financiers, 
was devout — more so than ever was that of Charles X. ! 
Rigorously orthodox too was the saucy, cynical, "smart-set" 
Press, which so unexpectedly made itself the defender of 
tradition and dogma against Renan; Catbolio also, the old 
monarchical and Liberal opposition — including Protestants, 
Voltairians, and Eclecticists — all ultramontane since the days 
of June ; Catholic, the French Academy, which admitted 
Dupauloup, Lacordaire, Oratry, becanso of their eacred cha- 
racter, and de Falloux, Montalembert, on tho strength of 
* Uou Bloy, U* Brelan d'Excotnmtiniii. 
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to tli« Catholic caaee. Bat many of theee 
poUti««l oonverts were hardly Christian at all. Probably at 
no time during the nineteeatb ceatory were active Catholics 
a majority in the conntry.* 

Bat they remained none the leas incomparably the greatest 
religions power in France. They alone had a doctrine, a tradi- 
tioD, an organisation. Their opponents were individuals, or 
Koiall groups of individaals, with hardly a principle in commnn. 
The maes of the people was amorphoas and fickle then as now. 
And if among the large and strong Catholic minority there were 
irstitious peasants and self-seeking politicians, there were 
heroes and saints whose names do not belong to literary 

itory and are too often neglected ; there were such fine types 
of middle-class nsefnlness and virtue as Cochin and Bonjeau, of 
brilliant, unselfish service both to higher education and to the 
poor as Osiutam, of total devotion to charity as Sister Rosalie, 
of saintUnesB in humble guise as J. B. Yianney, the famous 
vicar of Ars. 

A large, powerftil body, this is plain ; a comparatively poor 
Uteratorc, this is hardly less certain; the discrepancy is 
striking and remains to be explained. It wotdd be ridiculous 
to ascribe it to the very essence of Catholicism ; in the country 
of Pascal, BosBuet, Fenelon, Chateaubriand, submission to the 
Church and hterary genius are surely not incompatible. The 
reactionary spirit, it is maintained, paralyses intellectual activity; 
but, half a century before, reaction had led to a splendid revival 
of Catholic literature. Why did not the Second Empire have 
its Joseph de Maiatre and its Chateaubriand ? Why did all 
the masters of French thought sever their connection with 
Rome instead of joining in the choms of praise, as under the 
Restoration ? Why was there among the Catholics themselves 
Boeh an attitude of uneasy, ijuarrelsome conservatism instead of 
tJie joyoas confidence, the assertive leadership of old? Some 
lowering, weakening, materialising influence must have been 

' 01 Xaine, L»* Origiiui de la France Ctmtemporamt, n.; he Bigirne 
U o i t r mi, iij. i L'BgliM, p, IBS : uaiea uid doouments of eooleBtasticat 
origin. Aooordlog to bis eBtunabe, ana woman in loot, one man in twelve, 
■n " ptaotiaing " CatiialioB. 
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at work. The Church represented no longer purely an ideal, 
bnt also vested interests. We must dwell for a moment on this 
regrettable traDsformation. 

In 1846 Piaa IX. became Pope, and from his accession he 
showed such liberal tendencies that Metternich and Gnizot 
shook their heads disapprovingly, and that the golden prospect 
of a reconciliation between Catholic traditions and Democracy 
Beemed brighter than ever. When the Revolution of 1848 broke 
out, this wave of confidence and enthusiasm was still strong ; 
the people, so violently hostile to the priests in 1830, respected 
them in 1848 ; the clei^ blessed the trees of Liberty. In Rome 
the Pope granted a constitution, and was already hailed as the 
future president of an ItaUan Confederacy and the bead ot the 
democratic party. Within a few weeks conditions changed 
radically. Whilst " the days of June," frightening the French 
middle class, gave the ascendancy to the most conservative 
elements, Roman affairs were taking a revolutionary and tragic 
turn. The Pope dismissed his liberal ministers and called to 
power Rossi, a man of cosmopolitan experience and unusaal 
ability. Bat skilful though he was, he found it well-nigh im- 
possible to steer between the retrograde pontifical conrt and the 
democratic populace. On the 15th of November he was mur- 
dered by the mob ; the Pope fled to the kingdom of Naples, and 
in February, 1849, the Roman Republic was proclaimed. 

Thus, by the beginning of 1849, a peaceable settlement of 
political and social conflicts had become impossible, and no 
doubt could be entertained as to which side the Church would 
take. In the first place. Conservatives and repentant Liberals 

( rallieil round her, because, every other authority being ruined, 
she atone represented tradition, organisation, power. Liberal 

. Catholicism was swept away. In spite of all their fame, Monta- 
lembert and Lacordairo bad never been whole-heartedly snp- 
ported by the bulk of their co-religionists, in whose eyes liberty 
remained a dangerous Utopia. Had the Liberals been stronger 
in number, influence, or conviction, they might have acted as 
mediators and tempered the violence of reaction. But some 
were afraid, and found it necessary to leave their Liberalism in 
abeyance ; the rest were distrusted and powerless. Then many 
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Mme macenlj to beli«To that SoeUiiam and Bdif^ «nv tn- 
eoDopatible. The days of Jane were eonsidend u in explonon 
of envy, hatred, material appetites; tbe MOgi io whieh tbe 
Democrats claimed Jesos as their mMter were daooonced as 
blasphemous. Had not one and the samo man, Proadban, 
written the two formidable aphorisms, " God is Enl " and 
" Property is Theft " ? Was not the motto " Neither God nor 
Master " ascribed to BUnqni ? Finmlly, althongli the ijowtMa 
of temporal power was not, strictly speaking, » leligiow ou, it 
was diffieolt for Catholics to separate tiie eaase of Fins the King 
rom that of Pins the Pope. French democnita were logically 
boo&d to snpport Mazzini and tbe Boman Bepahtic ; CathoBea 
wears no leas naturally obliged to side with their Pontiff and 
against revoltitioo. God, the Pope, property, law and order 
were all attacked by the same enemies ; practically all CatboUei 
beeaine reactionaries, and all reactionaries, whatever tbeir pri- 
vate beliels, stood as defenders of tbe Pope and the Church. 
The Bomanticists, in the earl; part of their career, had been the 
"Knigbia of the Throne and the Altar'* ; the battle-cry of the 
new cmsaders was " The Pope and Property." 

In tbe Catholic Church aad party, therefore, religion became 
inextricably entangled with purely material intcresta : the 
deience of private property against Socialism, the defence of tbe 
temporal power against Roman revolnlionists and Italian 
patriots. Louis Napoleon, as President aud an Emperor, under- 
took Uie doable task of saving society and tbe Pope. The 
Catholics coold not deny him their suppurt ; Veuillot, and, after 
some besitation, Mantalembert himself, advised their co-reli- 
^onistfi to condone the coup d'etat. Thus was tbe alliance 
Bealed ; the presence of a French army in Bome remained its 
sign. 

The Pope became more and more the master of tlie sitoation ; 
his temporal power stood as the sj-mbol of all conservative 
interests ; his spiritual authority was more and more recognised 
as abfiolnte. Every revolution, evea when it harmed religion 
or the Church, bail served the Papacy. The Oallicao spirit 
succumbed with the old mooarchy, had a faint revival under the 
Bestoration, and Anally died after 1830. When the King was 
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the BncoesBor of Glovis, the desceodant of Saint-LotUB, 1 
eldest son of the Church, his power conld halance, even in eools-' 
siastioal matters, that of the Pope himself. Bat who could 
accredit any authority in raligiaus affairs to Lonis-Fhilippe, the 
Voltairian, Kin g by the grace of the barricades ? When 
Lamennais transferred his allegiance from absolutism to demo- 
cracy, he became at first more ultramontane than ever ; the 
continuators of his work after his schism were as decidedly anti- 
Gallican as they were liberal. The influence of Joseph de 
Maistre * was steadily growing. His book on The Pope was 
no longer taken as a brilliant parados, but as a political and 
ecclesiastical gospel. The " Prophet of the Past," as he was 
styled, was becoming a prophet of the future. The Pope, 
materially helpless against revolution and conquest, was all the 
more blindly and lovingly obeyed by his followers. No one 
would be so ungeuerous at such a time as to add to his difB- 
culties and sorrows. All dissent, all opposition within were 
silenced. Ultra montanism was triumphant. In 1854, the pro- 
clamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception by the 
Pope, alone and on his own authority, was a practical assump- 
tion of infallibility ; in 1870 the Vatican Council made infalli- 
bility a dogma. 

The power thus attained was used by Pius IX. with remark- 
able singleness of purpose for a war on modem civilisation and its 
idols — " liberty " and " progress." The European upheaval of 
1848 and his own tragic experience had filled him with horror for 
the Bevolution, and for democracy and free-thought as the instru- 
ments and ideals of the Revolution. This humble country priest, 
as he liked to call himself, a man of simple tastes and a kindly, 
cheerful disposition, assumed as Pope a sombre grandeur which 
impressed even his enemies. He was the representative of 
authority — the sole authority not of human origin but divinely 
ordained. All other powers were either his vassals or the 
creatures of revolution. He alone had principles to oppose to 
those of 1789, and he proceeded to assert them through his 
semi-oBicia] paper. La CicUta Catolka, and in his apostolic and 
encyclical letters, with the fearlessness of a mystic. Finally, he 
* LktcQills, Joiepk de Uiiitre ef la Papaali. 
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bad s iQ'stesiudie eatalogoe or SjfUabia dnwn op rohoursini^ nil 
the eaatB that he had previously coDdeinnei] (1864). In its 
DOgalivB and theological form this famoDH document inuy be 
intevpnted in several different ways. M^. Diipanlaup's clavor 
«Uempt to etpUiD it away was commended by i\\(s H^niiun court 
itself. Bat CntramontaneB and free-tLinkem aliko took it 
litctall; as «d open declaration of war. Whatever may be its 
orthodox interpretation — and there seem to bo several, all 
antboiiaed by the Choroh — the impreaaion on pnblic opinion 
was iin«qnivocal : the Syllabna was sommed np in its eightieth 
and last proposition: "Anathema on him who ever should 
Duiotatn ' that the Pope can and mast be reconciled, and 
compromise with progress, Uberalisia, and modem civilitiatiou.' " 
In short, CatholiL-ism, nnder the Second Empire, was 
toflneneed by four principal factors : at borne, its alliance witli 
political and social reaction ; in Home, the bitter memories , 
of 1848, and anxieties as to the Pope's temp<iral power; tho 
growth of Uitramontaniam, ciilminating in the proclamation 
of papal inMlibility; finally, the thoroughgoing, fearless 
charuder of Plus IX., which precipitated and intensified 
condicts which a Leo XIII. might have averted. 

Hence the general tone of Catholic literature, in which a 
Bpiritoat note was at that timo Btirprisiugly rare. Venillot, 
a pitileos, nnscruptdans fighter, jeered at the " Charitans," 
llontalembert and Dnpanlonp, who censured Lis bitterness as 
ttnchristian. Bot they, although lens coarsely aggressive, were 
I hardly more charitable than he. In their works, under a fUm 
[ of traditional miction, there prevailed u bard, nnsympathetic, 
[ aatcrialistic train of thought. This was tho result of tlie 
temporal preoccupations in which the Church was absorbed, 
3 of her open conflict with modern aspirations. Tbe Empire 
magnificent churches everywhere, and gave Cardinals 
the Senate. Bot for all this outwurd power and 
q>lendour, it was one uf the darkest periods in the history 
r French Catholicism. 




2. MitUcticiam in Religion : the Satanic School. 
Of tbe two great Christian apologists in the beginning of 
llie iiinete«Dth century, Joseph de Maistre was the a[H)stle 
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of authority rather than of spiritnality ; Chateaubriand ms 
an artist and a sentimentalint, for whom the deep tones of 
evening bells, the mystic twilight of a Gothic chapel, the noble 
melancholy of a mined cloister, were all-con quering arguments. 
Absolutism and ffistheticism combined at first in the faith of 
all the great Romanticists, although with them the influence 
of Chateaubriand was paramount. After 1848, however, Abso- 
lutism, the gospel of authority, became, as we hare tried to 
show, the dominant factor in French Catholicism. Napoleonic 
despotism and papal infallibility were supported by Veuillot, 
Barbey d'Aurevilly, and even, for a moment, by the pseudo- 
Liberal Montalembert. ^athoticism, the cult of beauty, had 
seceded. It was in democracj, not in the Catholic Church, 
that Michdet and Hugo now sought their inspiration ; and 
the men who, under the Second Empire, had the keenest sense 
of beauty in religious matters were Leconte de Lisle, a rabid 
antichristian, and Ren an, in whom the Church recognised 
her subtlest and deadliest foe. 

Great as the influence of Le Genie du Ckrittianisme may 
seem to have been, it was probably never very deep. By 1848 
all its force was spent. Chateaubriand himself allowed his 
scepticism and disenchantment to be surmised under the noble 
cloak of bis orthodosy. With genuine Catholics a faith based 
on BonsuouBDosB and sentimentalism was discredited : it bad 
led astray all its most famous adepts. For the rising genera- 
tion of realists and positivists, it embodied all the faults of 
Romanticism — vagueness, arbitrariness, subjectivism. For pore 
artists it had come aud gone, like any other fashion : after 
Chateaubriand, Lam art in e, Vigny, Hugo, Catholicism had 
become a hackneyed theme, good enongh for provincial poets, 
like Laprade, Reboul, aud Brizeux. Jocelyn was perhaps the 
last great success of sentimental Catholicism — hut it was already 
verging on Rousseauist religiosity. La Qhutc d'un Arifje, which 
appeared soon afterwards (18S6), was a failure. Soumet's 
Divine Epopee was voted to be tedious. Hugo was sketching 
the portrait of his ideal — and real^Biahop Myriel ; bnt he did 
not publish it until 18(52, in Lea Misirahlet, and then deftly 
ttimed it into an apology of huraauitariai 
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the modem clergy. The cult of beauty no longer led to Catholic 
altars. 

Or, if it did, it Wfts tbroogh strange and devioos paths. To 
the Seraphi^m of Latnortine And Vigny, all purity, all harmony, , 
niooe«ded the Diabolism of Baudelaire aud Barbey d'Aurevilly, 
a eompoiuid of mysticism, lubricity, and pathology. But both 
the white flower and the morbid growth were natural offshoota 
of Le Oenie du CkrUtianigme. SentimentaliBm in religion ta 
eTCr a dangerous thing ; but when it is intensitied by literatnre, 
it leoda straight to — the devil. For the devil is good litera- 
tore, the angele are not He ia human throogh all his faults 
and soiferinga : they are beyond the scope of oar imagination. 
Then there lorka in all of us a secret sympathy for daring 
rebels: Prometheus, Satan, oven Cain ; oold, submissive per- 
fection we cannot endure. Even in Sunday-achool books the 
bad little boys are generally more attractive than the good 
ones. On the heroic scale we £nd that Milton's angela of 
darkness are singularly more vivid than their pure and glorious 
brothers. Vigny'a Eloa falls an easy prey to the charms of 
Satan. Much of Byron's sncceas was due to his attitude of 
defiance and revolt. If the devil had not existed, the 
Romanticists would undoubtedly have invented him. 

Innocence, from the literary point of view, is insipid. In 
Fmnce, its vogue will never last long. The French would 
rather boast of ima^uary crimes than pose aa more virtuous 
Uian they are. It was through their failings even more than 

.rough their noble qualities that the Komanlicista could expect 
to retain the attention and sympathy of the public. Chateau- 
briand taught them tlio 'possibilities of sin. Mere guilt would 
pall on the taste almost aa rapidly as innocence itself. Guilt, 
on the ordinary plane, is simply vnlgar ; and when it is not 
commoQpIaco and half-hearted, it ia brutal : a genuine criminal, 
after all, is an uninteresting personage. But religion trans- 
mntes gnilt into sin ; it gives it a place in the great drama 
the universe; it provides a foil for it, enhances its value, 

ilenaifies reniorse, creates an admirable contrast between our 
ectness aud our aspirationa. So Chateaubriand, the arch- 
itimcntalist, posed as though, through some unutterable 
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crime, he had incurred a mysterioua cnrse. Byron, whol 
mfliienoe was second to that of Chateaubriand alone, was less" 
subtle because he was less orthodox ; bat he too managed to 
nse mysticism as a means of heightening the terror, the 
remorse, and thereby the "interest" of sin. The French 
Bomantic poets were law-abiding citizens, whose most heinous 
crime against society seems to have been slackoeBs in their 
dnties as National Guards; yet most of their heroes— Hernani, 
Didier, Antony — " boro the fatal sign on their pale brow." Rene, 
Manfred, and their progeny were already Fieuri da Mai and 



As for the weirdness, so atriking in Barbey d'Aarevilly, and 
which Baudelaire was long supposed to have borrowed from Poe, 
it was also one of the elements of early Romanticism. The 
taste for the sapernatiiral begun far back iu the eighteenth 
century. Much of the favour enjoyed by Hamlet and Faust was 
due to their elements of mystery and terror. Hoffmann's tales 
had a wider and more lasting popularity in France than in their 
own country, and so widely r&ad and admired was Mdmoth tiie 
Wanderer that Balzac himself wrote a Melmotk reconcil 
The great vogae of the Middle Ages brought witchcraft 
demonology into favour. Even such a sanny, healthy paj 
poet as Gautier cultivated, fifteen years before Baudelaire, the 
morbid and the uncanny. 

Mysticism and terror are blended in the " Diabolic " school 
with love, or rather with sensuality. This combination is by 
no means modem. Baudelaire himself dated it back to the 
last days of the decadence of Homo : " Mysticism is the other 
pole of that magnet of which Catullus and his band, poets whose 
lovu was simply brutal and sJdu-deep, had known only the pole 
* sensuality.' " Long before the publication of Michelet's 
amusing and highly romantic Sorctere (1862), the alliance of 
demon-worship and debauchery in witchcraft was a common- 
place of popular history. And not only the Spanish mystics 
with daring crudity, but even the French Quietists, had sys- 
tematically interchanged the vocabularies of spiritual and 
earthly love. 
The fondness of the Diabolists for physiological details of 
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huToving nature — wotmds, sores, diseases, and " co jo no sius 
qaoi qm a'a da nom dana atumne Ungue " — ia another fmuiliur 
fsstare of orthodox Bonuatieism. The hospital, tha chornel- 
hoasfi, Aod the grere were fitTotuite tiiomea — even with OauUur ! 
Hogo deseribed mongters and tortnres with visible gaslo ', 
Mdrimee, in bia coolest, most dispassionate tone, loved to rolato 
blood-eordling stories of snfferiog and death. Dumas, kindl7 
and childlike, took pride and pleasure in exhibiting physical 
pain on the stage {Henri III. et sa Coar, Christine, etc.). The 
poems of Sainte-Beave read at times like vuraifiud clinical 
reports. 

Bsndelaire and Barbe; d'Aarevilly, therefore, did not 
have the cheap merit of originality. They were bolated 
stragglers of the great Homantiu army, not renovators or initi- 
atora. Needless to say that there ia more in them than ile^enu- 
rescent Romanticism — than Helf-conscious, carefully cultivated 
Lnnrbidity. Else their names would be forgotten, like bu many 
rthers, in & dark comer of the Romantic mnsenm. Such is not 
^e case : their fame is alive to this day. Eveu at thoir worst, 
ifaey are interesting as extreme types of certain sentimental and 
lipiritual deformations. 

It is difficult to determine the limits of Baudelaire's sincerity. 
Jnir Flowfrt of Evil is not a straight confeaaiou^that much is 
There is a Baudelaire legend — that of an eccentric, 
lltalf-crazy personage, subtly corrupt, addicted to poisonous ilnigs 
■and monstrous vices. The poet resented this opprobrious 
I'lcgend; but, impelled by his inner demon of perverse myatifi- 
I'eation, he could not help encouraging its growth. It had some 
I slight foundation in foot: not enough to give The Fluwers 
mttf EvU the value of a clinical document. It is not a 
FBcientific study either. This was Buudolftire's specious pica 
when the book was prosecuted. But the very title is anti- 
acientific : it implies a double judgment, one of moral reproof, 
the other of esthetic admiration. His dally life was not pictured 
in his verse; his whole soul was not in his work, but his 
imaginaUoQ at least was there. His poetry was the mirror of 
I t his dreams. 
^^^^ Now, to Baudelaire, the dream-Ufe meant more than to many 
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of his healthier, happier eontemporariea, Cramped io 1 
material uircnmBtftnces, isolated in his pride, " yawning his life " 
like Chateaubriand, he Bought a refuge in "the ideal," as he 
chose to call it, and when he came into contact with reality, he 
used it only as a stuff to make dreams of. Thus it became 
impossible to disentangle his fancies from his trae self. They 
were unreal, and yet the only reality he cared for. His poems 
were a pageant which be gave to chnrm the ennui and solitude 
of bis soul, and the pageant became his very soul. The identity 
between the man and the work grrw to be so complete that he 
had to write : " Must I tell you, you who have not divined it any 
more than tlie others, that in this atrocwm book I have put all 
my heart, aU. my tenderness, all my religion (travestied), all my 
hatred? It is tme that I shdl write the reverse, that I shall 
swear it is purely a work of art, a piece of mimicry and 
jugglery— and I shall lie like a charlatan." • 

That dream-life of his was coloured by his own sad experi- 
ence and by his intense desire for originality. Heredity, faitmre, 
disease, had made him morbid ; the influence of low Roman- 
ticism fixed vague tendencies into a permanent, semi-conecioas 
attitude ; pride sought for thiti attitude a pbiiosophioal sanction. 
The beauty of sanity and harmony came to strike him as 
offensively vulgar. Goodness and truth were good and true 
enough for the "modem rabble" he so thoroughly despised. 
Ail religions of beatthy-mindedness, optimism, progress, nature, 
were hateful to him. Catholicism was at hand to provide him 
with a doctrine. As a man, &s an artist, as a thinker, he found 
satisfaction in the more sombre aspects of its mysticism and 
theology. The doctrine of total depravity, the corruptedness of 
the flesh, the constant presence of the enemy, the haunting fear 
of death and of eternal punishment — he needed such notions as 
these for imparting to his fancies the kaut-gout he was craving 
for. At the same time, their spirituality gave them distinction, 
kept them far above the brutal pessimism of materialists like 
Taino. Theological and ecclesiastical terms and images are 
constantly found in his poetry : angels and demons, sin, hell, 
damnation, sacraments, priests, monks, bells, cathedrals, incense, 
• Oorr.DSa. 




t-Toto. This 19 not a mere literary tricJt, bnt the espres^on 
" of bia habitual traio of thought. To Flaubert he wrote : *' I 
cannot . . . acconnt for certain saddeu acts and thoughts of 
man, without the hypothesis of tlie interyentioD of an Enl 
Power not in himself." * " All heresies are but the conaequenoes 
of the great modem heresy — the artificial doctrine substituted 
for the natural doctrine — I mean the suppression of the doctrine 
of original gin." \ 

But the Catholic poet remained, first of all, a seeker after 
sensations and a sentimentalist. He was not satisfied with the 
mav description of sin and its horrors ; he must needs taste and 
snalyse the enjoyableness, the fascination of that very horror, 
the Jtotcer of evil: " The charms of horror appeal only to the 
strong." I The libertine, yearning insatiably for the obscore 
and the uncertain, loves his own hell.§ Pride in one's own 
reprobation takes the place of remorse. Consciouaness in doing 
eril is "the last relief, the sole glory " of the Binner.jl Thus be 
gives himself the illusion of a free choice, and even in spiritual 
disaster remains the captain of hts soul. 

Systematic depravity could go no hrtber. Downright 
blasphemy would not make matters worse. On the contrary : 
whoso takes pride in evil must not obscure the distinction 
between good and evil, else liis perversity would lose much 
of its zest. The three pieces entitled Revolts are not in 
harmony with the true Bandelairian spirit. They proceed 
firom the assumption that Satan and Cain were "wronged," 
that there is, as Vigny said, a great historical case to be judged 
•new before the court of our conaoieuce. Such a view is an 
onnatnral, inverted form of moralism, a paradoxical but genuine 
craving for justice and truth; it may be depraved, it is not 
perreise. Baudelaire affirmed that these three pieces were 
mere pastiches ; and it seems safe to accept his word for it. 

Sainte-Beuve compared the tlowers of EcU to a nightmare, 
to a temptation of St. Anthony, just before the cock crows 
and the sleeper wakes ; these feverish, disordered fancies would 
■oon be dispelled by the light of day. Bnt this, to Sainte- 

I Flmtra du Mai. 378. 

II Ibid. Wl- 
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BenTe'a regret, the reader was not made to realise. The 
great critic himself had known morbid horn's and outlived 
them : Consolatinns had followed Joseph Ddnrniv. Bat 
Baudelairc'B imagination waa one-sided and wholly diaeaeed. 
He never woke to normal life again, ae Ooethe did afti 
Werthcr. Yet there are in his poetry notes which ) 
herald the dawn: all too few, bat all the more precioi 
Such are : — 

"Throagh the operation of bohib avonging mTster; 
In the slumbering brute an uigel &wii>keaB " ; * 

and the closing lines of Le Voyage a CyOi^re : — 

•' Ai, Lord r give me the foroe and the courage 
To contemplate my he&rt snd my body without disgust.") 

In these ontburatB of remorse, Baudelaire rivals Verlaine at (i 
best. A few more such tonches, and he would have made 
good his claim that the Flowers of Evil is " filled with ardent 
spirituality." 

As it is, the book is a remarkable feat of poetic skill ; it has 
psychological merit and even some moral interest; bnt it does 
not ring true as religious literatare. Its intermittent sincerity 
is smothered by downright affectation, sensationalism, and senti- 
mentalism ; in its mixture of mysticism and senBuality, the 
latter is evidently the predominant element. A faith used for 
adding spice to histfal pleasure must be of a very equivocal 
obaracter. Catholicism was for Baudelaire a good working 
hypothesis ; had Pantheism inspired him with more enjoyable 
dreams, ho would have adopted it with the same degree of semi- 
sincerity. ^ And his final religious opinions are perhaps truly 
expressed in this passage: " When I am absolutely alone, I shall 
seek out a religion, Tibetan or Japanese — for I despise the Koran 
— and at the time of my death I shall abjure this last religion, 
in order to show clearly my disgust for universal stupidity." § 
Tet Bandelairianism is not essentially different from the 

* F. du U. 1S4. t Ibid. 321~-cf. also L-Examen de Minuit, SIS. 

I Corr.ms. S Ibid. 386. 







attitude of Cliateanlinand or Laconkire. Wlien 

le aathor nf poeme censured for tUcIr iuimoruiit^ ai^pircd tu the 

icctisaioii of the uscetic DomiuicaD iriar id the French Acadomy, 

is was considered even by his friend Saiute-Beave aa a piece 

«f impcrtiuuiice aud stndied eccentricity. There is no roaaon 

to believe that Baudelaire was not in earueat. Aa lie wrote to 

Alfred de Tigny, there were between Lacordaire and himself 

(wo bonds of kinship ; Christianity and lUimanticiam.* 

~ itbetic sentimentalism in religion has its aoamy as well 

its glorious side, and they are not so far apart as one 

would imagine. 

Bandelaireisthebest known exponent of depraved CatholJcisn]. , 
He was neither a ^at thinker nor a sapreme artist ; Barbey 
d'Aarevilly was better informed, as keen an observer, and a 
more productive WTiter. Bat Baadelaire never left his own 
iwrrow field, and he showed in it a rare power of poetic 
concentration. There were half a doeeu men in Barboy 
d'Aarevilly, and for that reason he remains to this day one 
of the " iUastrioaa unknown" of French literature. 

Like Baudelaire, he had his legend, The theorist of 
I>andyism, the enthnsiastic biographer of Beau Brumiuel, 
the belated Eomanticist who at aeventy sported in Paris hia 
lace cnffs, his gold-braided, tight-fitting trousers, his hat lined 
with red velvet, with the swaggering grace of a musketeer and 
the gravity of a prophet, was considered as a hoary child, a 
harmlesB lunatic, one of the amusing curiosities of the capital. 
Those who knew him better added that he waa a " pyrotechnic " 
conversation a Ust ; his irrepressible and paradoxical fancy would 
take the form of unexpected and dazzling images, which went 
aky-high and left night darker. He was also reported to be a 
staunch believer in the existence and infiuence of the Devi! — 
perhaps a Devil -worshipper himself, a seeker after strange 
Bensations, who would fain discover an eighth capital sib. 
A thorough gentleman withal, a model of unfailing kindness 
and old-fasliioned courtoay, and, for all his Dandyism and 
Satanism, bis oornscating and truculent wit, as simple as 
a child. 

• Corr. 838-^83. 
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Baudelairo admired hia firat novela — Une Vieille Maitreisi, 
L,' Eruorcelie ^which indeed, several years before the publication 
of tbe collected Fleur» du Mai, offered the true Baudelairiaa 
compound : vice and crime "with a daeh of mysticism. The talea 
Les Diaholujues (published 1874) belong even more etrildiigly 
to tbe same school. Barbey revels in descriptions of sin, per- 
versity, demoniacal possession. Yet Diabolism, like Dandyism, 
IB only one aspect of his talent, and should not be unduly 
empbaaised. Barbey differs &om Baudelaire in many respects. 
First of all, be is openly, almost blatantly orthodox — and hia 
religion is not so much a part of his literature as of bis politics. 
Baudelaire invoked de Maistre, but be was pre-eminently a 
eentimentalist, a disciple of Chateaubriand. Barbey is a much 
more consistont advocate of tbe principle of authority, a more 
genuine follower of de Ma.istre. Then, although he probably 
believed in tbe Devil, be did not bind tbe fate of hia novels and 
tales to such belief ; every incident conld be explained withont 
the intervention of a personal Prince of Darkness. " Diabolism " 
is rather a spice than an essential ingredient in his works. 
Without it they would retain their value. Perhaps they would 
be more serioualy considered and better appreciated. For he has 
many romantic qualities — spirit and colour, for instance, with a 
new touch of intense local realism. He is the Homer of tbe 
Valognes district, supreme in bis little realm, and thereby 
precious for all times. Let us hope that the satanic dandy 
Barbey d'Aurevitly will not be forgotten, for he is a picturesque 
and harmless figure ; but let us also hope that be will no longer 
obscure the tormented, lap-sided, intemperate, and powerful 
novelist of Le Cltenalii^r den Touches. 

Baudelaire and Barbey d'Aurevilly did not form a school ; yet 
it would be an error to believe that they exhausted tbe possi- 
bilities of Romanticism, depravity, and Catholicism combined. 
This kind of literature kept its morbid fascination, even after 
tbe excesses, the scandal of the Flowers of Evil and their cheap 
vulgar imitations. Barbey d'Aurevilly lived until 1889 ; this 
patriarch of parodoxical orthodoxy saw several generations of 
Baudelairians. He knew their common anceator, Cbateaubriand ; 
he inliuenced, critici»)ed, defended Baudelaire himself; he raftd.-i 
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ftnd Verlaine'fl pitema of corrnpl luve aud child-like faith, 
iUt«ni8te or parallel ; be corresjioDded with hitoo Bloy aud fore- 
told to Htiysmans that A Heboura woiUd lead him to La 
iCatkedrale. Baadelaire's s[iirit extended ita influence afar, and 
Hut inflaence is still with us : it inspired soveral of Swinburne's 
p>ems,f tainted for a while Maeterlinck's true nobleness of soiil, 
fad in the guise of Wilde's Salome assumed the proportion of a. 
■Brld-wide disease, t 
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ThK Gospd of Authority : D' Aur willy and Vi-n 
Thus the spirit of Chateaubriand, perverted, but still recognis- 

lingered in French literature. Tlie influence of Joseph do 
MaJstre operated in a very different manner. Outwardly, his 
rigid ^ratem had under the Second Empire a much more potent 
adiou than the vague and subjective religiosity of Chfttoaubriand. 
Eren Baudelaire, who sought in Catholicism only sensations and 
images, and who was totally indiS'ereat to the destinies cf the 
^pfanrch, disowned his romantic filiation, and professed tho 
admiration for de Maistre the Seer. History, as 

preled by the Conservatives, seemed to support de Maistre's 
in eijutention and to verify his prophecies. No stable .society 
without religion, no religion without a Church, no true Church 
hnt the Roman Catholic, and no genuine Catholicism without an 
infallible Pope : such was the gist of his teaching. It was 
necessary to restore the principle of authority — but only one 
authority claimed to come directly from God and showed 
historical permanency. Theocracy was the only alternative to 
revolution. A reaotion wonld have taken place, no doubt, even 
if de Matstre had never written a line. But his books prepared 
men's minds for it. A sort of dogmatic authority was ascribed 
to his writings : for they provided the Conservatives with what 
wo are all craving for — principles in accord with our interests 
and passions, a theory that iustifies our practice. De Maistre 
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was given the title which he had attempted to wrest from his 
great G-allicau adversary, Bossuet : he became the " last Father 
of the Church." 

But however great his favour and even Ms real mfiaence on 
the Catholic world,* hia direct action on literature was small. 
Only two writers of note, Barbcy d'Aurcvilly and Veuillot, were 
unquestionable disciples of de Maistre, and even in their case it 
is difficult to tell how much they received directly from him. 

Barbey d'Aurevilly, as a political and religious philosopher, 
was never taken seriously : Xiouis Veuillot was perhaps taken all 
too tragically, A virulent, unsparing polemist, admirably fear- 
less, but excessive and unscrupulous, he had a marvellous gift 
of righteous indignation and vitriolic expression. His hand was 
against every man, and every man's hand against him. No man 
was more ardently hated, more vilely insulted — not even the 
Emperor himself. Victor Hngo would repeatedly divert the 
torrent of his invective from "Napoleon the Little" to 
the Catholic journalist. Emile Augier made him the invisible 
centre of his satirical play, Le FlU de Giboyer. His name 
caused Montalombert, his nominal leader, to lose his aristocratic 
Belf-posseasion. Scherer, the grave, learned, somewhat ponderous 
critic, was never so near raving as when he reviewed Leg 
Parftims de Rome and Les Odcurs de ParU. Even 
Doudan, the gentle ironist, spoke of him with unwonted bitter- 
ness. Only Sainte-Beuve, myriad-soiJed Sainte-Beuve, was 
able to judge the monster judicially. 

The doctrines which he defended with such uncompromising 
enei^ were apparently those of Joseph de Maistre. Like de 
Maistre and Barbey d'Aurevilly, Veuillot was a blind believer in 
the principle of authority, as opposed to the principlo of 
revolution. Human nature is cormpt; what it needs is not 
freedom, which leads only to evil — not education, which implioe 
the existence of good germs to be developed — bat discipline, 
repression, and the sterner the better. We need an authority 
from above, from without, to help us conquer our evil instincts. 
Protestantism and Philosopliy compromise with the enemy, the 
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Mtnral man ; they tolerate or ey«D praise iudividnal inter- 
retation, autonooty, liberty — but liberty means anarchy and 
bnolntian. The Catholic Charch alone claims and exercises 
lolnte spiritaal anthurity. Slio alone etniids un the side of 
God, against the first Revoluttaniat and his in numerable 
followers, looBe-livers, free-thinkers, and Protestants. 

Tenillot was a tboronghgoing tbeocratist, like de Maistre. 
Papal infallibility was one of his dearest beliefs ; ita proclama- 
tioD in 1870 gave him one of the greatest joys in his life. Like 
de Maistre also, he hated more than heretics or tree-tliinkers 
those orthodox Catholics whose obedience to the Pope was not 
imeonditional. Gailicans, Liberals, were in his eyes traitors, 
enemies within the gates. 

After Joseph de Maistre and with Barhey d'Anrevilly, be 

defended Catholicism in an aggressive manner, sombre and 

BConiful at times, then airy, flippant, sarcastic, always very 

different from the cairn dignity of the older apologists — the 

majesty of Bossnet, the unction of Fenelon.* These modem 

champions of orthodoxy and discipline affected in their method 

the da&h and irresponsibility of free-lances. They were called 

the Bosbi-Bazonks of the Holy See, They did not balk at 

inrective ; they indulged in pleasantry, and revelled in paradox. 

They would play endless variations on the theme "Credo 

quia absurdam," thus sending the Voltairians into fits of 

I impotent rage. Many good Catholics defended the Inquisition, 

^^^^le Jesnits, modern miracles, in an embarrassed, half- apologetic 

^^^HlMiner: then it was that Veuillot loved to display Lis defiant 

^^^kthodoxy. It was his principle never to yield a point to the 

^^^^■nemy. If his contention was weak, it had to be reasserted 

^^^■rith increased energ}' ; if totally indefensible, the a&-mation 

^^^Bnght to be all the more enthusiastic and trenchant. Wo can 

^^^^iee this method and this spirit at work in the famous apology 

for dirt : "The empire of the world belongs to the dirty nations. 

. . . All those who Inve cleanliness are weak. And it must be 

so. Whatever they say, the human body is but dirt, Ood made 

it unt of mud ; naturally it can find no strength except in its 
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componetit clemGnts. The soul, of conrse, tuuat bo clean ! 
Bom of the breath of God, the soul is pnritj' itself, and lives on 
purity alone. Bat this is the great evil : all luxuries for the 
body paralyse and betray the soul. . . . The Muscovites may 
conquer the world : their triumph depends not on their progress 
in civilisation, but on the strength and duration of their appetite 
for tallow." * This pasBage of course is full of humorona 
exaggeration, although Father Longhaye, like many less 
orthodox critics, seems to take it seriously. But it is the only 
answer offered to a very serious objecUoD (the inefficiency of the 
Papal Government in sanitary matters), and it contains a 
dangerons mixture of paradox and earnest faith. The new 
apologetics may provide easier reading than the old, but will 
hardly be considered more convincing. 

But it seems as though Veuillot did not care to couvince any 
one. The nature of his faith and his temperament made him 
the reverse of a missionaTy. His faith was so absolute that, 
forgetting he was a convert himself, he came to think that every- 
body knew where the tmth was; pride, cowardice, perversity 
alone deterred people from confessing with their lips what they 
believed in their hearts. There are no genuine unbelievers : 
there are only personal enemies of God. Whoever, in a 
Christian land, is not a, Christian (i.e., on nltramoutane 
Catholic), is, not a soul in darkness, to be pitied and en- 
lightened, but a fool and a scoundrel. The theory, monstrous 
as it may seem to the lukewarm, is yet logical enough. When 
the Gospel is preached to »ane and moral men, and is refused by 
them, there can be only two alternatives: either wilfulness on 
their part, for which they are responsible in this world and in 
the next, for it is the sin of man ; or spiritual blindness, lack of 
grace, for which they are not morally responsible, but God 
Himself The second hypothesis is in many respects more 
dangerons, more monstrous than the first. If anbelievers are 
not victuns, they are criminals. 

Veuillot had not patience with the "Charitane," as he called 
them, the Catholics who urged him to he patient and gentle 
with bis enemies. No trackliog to vice I and heterodoxy was 
• Let Odeitrs ik Pirii, JM. 
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ice. He loved his oQemira, he thongfat, as tbe 
fs dog loves the sheep. He was commended of the 
sbepberd ; * his conscience was &t peace. 

The iatolennce bom of his nnreasoaing faith was made worse 
by the intemperance leeolting from his early training and the 
utore of hia life's work. Yeuillot was a man of the people. 
His Eatbet was a cooper. His own education was neglected. At 
an early age he was allowed to read licentioas eighteenth- 
eentory novels which could improve neither his taste nor his 
morals. Later he became a clerk at a notary's, and before he 
was of age he was already engaged in active joamaliBm. Years 
of patient self-coltare and the experience of a. varied life eoold 
never make np for the want of sound training and refining 
influences. It was perhaps nngGneroos and pedantic of Schcrer, 
a great scholar himself, to tax Veuillot so severely with his 
ipjorance : at that time, Veuillot had a moltitude of /acts at 
his command, hot the critiuul spirit he never acquired ; be was 
a master of French proee, direct, personal, racy, popular, and 
yet in the best classical tradition — but " taste" was a word he 
could not understand. In controversy he despised, as insincere 
aod faint-hearted, the courteous fencing of gentlemen and 
scholars : strong words and good hard blows were his method of 
settling a quarrel. 

A quiet, disinterested occupation might have subdued the 
vulgarity of his temperament, but he left the drudgery of ofiiee- 
work for the fever of joornalittm. A joumaliHt he was from first 
to last. As a poet he was generally mediocre ; as a novelist he 
is forgotten even by the very special public for whom he wrote ; 
•a a purely religious writer (Li/e o/ Jesus, Meditations on the 
Rosary, Prayers to the Virgin) he is undistinguished. All his 
voiks are either collections of articles (Melanges) or volumes 
ritten in the same tone and the same spirit as his articles. 

8 lit«raiy life was a constant battle for forty years : such a life 
nteaaified bis pugnacity and stunted the growth of his gentler, 

■ Ploa IX., nbo had mncb in common with Teuiliot, sDpported him 
t the Arohbiabop of Paris and the illuaCrious Ugr. Dupauioup. Hia 

moo Id UtSi he said, was to make the perseoutocs ol truth, the oppressors 
>(ooniicieaoeandinteIlJeeiice, (eel the weight of his indomitable and Avengiug 
a iChUura dt Pari*, xri). 
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more spiritual qualities. Or rather it was iin favourable to t _ , 
literary expression of these qualities : until bis correspondenoe 
was published none but a few friends knew the real man. 

Thus it was that tbis sincere Christian, this gi-eat and loving 
heart, spent his life denouncing and cursing. This turn of mind 
served him in one respect : he was no philosopher and little of a 
mystic, but he was a powerful moralist. If ha seldom reminds 
us of Boasnet and Fenelon, he often is the worthy successor of 
Moliere and of La Bruy^re. His eighteen volumes of MelarvfeB 
and his two best-known books. The Free-Thinkers and Tke 
Odours of Parie, are mostly collections of moral satires. 

The Odours of Paris (in opposition to Les Parfums d€ Rome) 
is VeuiUot'a masterpiece. The evil it denounces is not intellee- 
. tnal, aa in the earlier Free-Thinkers (1848) : it is the result of 
free-tbought, the gross, cynical materialism of Parisian society 
in the closing years of the Empire. The pictures it offers are 
daring, the style crudely realistic. Our sympathy goes to 
Yeuilliit in his courageous war against undeniable evils ; but 
here again he is blind to one side of the question. He assumes 
that immorality and free-thought go hand in hand ; but among 
the corrupt politicians, journalists, actresses, financiers whom 
he denounces, not a few professed the most rigid orthodoxy. 
Victor Hugo, Quinet, had their small and even their Indicrous 
ddes, no doubt, but they were in exile for conscience' sake. 
Science is and ever was bankrupt, Catholics assert. Granted ; 
but all the prominent scientists of that time led admirable lives, 
unselfish and pure. Veuillot was sincere and meant to be fair ; 
but the rectitude of his raoral judgment was warped by his 
intolerance. The book is a fine piece of literary work, and a 
precious social document : from the religious point of view, it is 
worse than unconvincing, it is repulsive. It ends fittingly with 
the famous paradox on the holiness of dirt. 

The tone of constant bitterness and hatred which pervades all 
the works of Veuillot soon becomes wearisome. No plea of 
"righteoiia indignation" could justify him for personal attacks 
on the private life or the bodily infirmities of men whose con- 
victJona differed from hip. For the Revolutionaiy motto : 
"Liberty, Equality, Fratermty," he wished to substitute the 
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Clmstiut wards: "Justice, HtmiUity, Charity." Bot in the 
duly praetiee ot these commendable viitaog lio failed utterly. 
" His delight was in cnrsiDg ; be cdotliod himeclf nntb curemg 
B8 witli a garment." 

Tet be was at heart kind and loving. Even if we distrusted 
his long luogiaphy by bis brother, * we sboold find in bis oorro- 
Bpoodenee the eelf-pictore of a conscientious, sane, and affection- 
ate man, more genuine, more manly, more loyable tbau most uf 
his adversarieH, rising without an effort to the heights of 
silent heroism in his days of trial and sorrow. In tliiB, as in 
many other respects, ho bore a curious resemblanco to a man 
whom he considered as an Antichrist — P. J. Proudhon. Both 
were men of the people, and remained men of the people, even 
after tbey reached fame. Both were coarse, violent, ptiradoxioal. 
Botb hated the " enlightened " bourgeois, which, with tho words 
" Progress, Libei'ty," always on their lips, thought exclusively of 
their own welfare. Both were rigid moralists in word and deed, 
with a pure, modest, self-supporting home as their ideal. Both 
loved justice more than liberty, aud were ready to serve 
Napoleon lU. if he would be the champion of right. Both 
were fall of ragged, popular eloquence, and fond of exccRsive, 
defiant affirmationB. Both were hated and combated oven by 
their own party. They stand as the most radical representatives 
of opposite causes — the Church and tho Kovolution. But on the 
tomb of his father, Veuillot thought : " This social ediJJce is 
built on ioii]uity : it shall be destroyed." He was at heart a 
Socialist. Proudhon devoted years of study to tho Bible ; his 
anti-tbeiam is full of religious passion : a touch of the hund 
migbt have kept him to Christianity. Brothers and enemies, 
these two men were greater tbau their fate and better than 
their work. 

i. The Liberal Catkolka. 

There are, or there were, liberal Catholics, hut liberal 
Catholicism is as inconceivable as liberal arithmotic. A divinely 
appointed infallible Church must stand for authority and disci- 
pline. If it tolerates liberty, it can be liberty only in non- 
* Eugene VeuiUot, a capital nock in oreirf respect. 
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esaentials. In esBentials it muBt enforce unity, elee CatholiciBm 
wonld become & loose federatdoa of eeota and national ChnrcheB, 
with all their Tariations and diETerenceB. The right of private 
interpretation is the source of all heresies. Unity is the test of 
truth, and leaves uo room for liberty. Liberal Catholicism, of 
its true name, ia nothing but Protestantism, just as liberal 
Protestantism should rightly be called Free-Thought. 

Lamennais had attempted to reconcile Catholicism with liberty. 
His newspaper, The Future, was of its very essence romantic : it was 
full of noblo Intentions expressed in high-sounding words, which 
lent themselves to admirable attitudes and called forth the whole 
gamut of human feelings. But its doctrines were as vague as 
those of the Cenacle. The Pope's letter of condemnation * waa 
meant to dispel ambiguities. It stated unoqnivocally what 
liberties liberals had to forego if they wanted to remain 
I Catholics. Liberty of thought for themselves they never 
claimed. Lamennais was at that time, and his disciples ever 
remaiued, rigidly orthodox. Liberties withia the Church, any 
restriction of the Pope's absolute power, either in the form of 
assemblies and councils or through the privileges of national 
Chui'ches, they had in horror : those liberals were from the Grst 
as anti-Gallican, as ultramontane as de Maistre himself. They 
had advocated the separation of Churcli aud State : this was 
censured as almost a heresy. They had admitted the liberty of 
conscience, tho right for themselves to believe, and for others 
the right not to believe. This, declared the Pontiff, came " from 
the fetid source of iiidifferenlitm" and was "an absurd and 
erroneous opinion, or rather a piece of folly." We may wonder 
what remained of a Xiiberalism thus shorn of ail the essentials of 
liberty- 
There remained, first of all, a tendency, a desire, vagae no 
doubt, checked in every direction, but durable and powerful 
enough to give to the lives of these men some unity and much 
dignity. Perhaps there remained also an attitude — and if 
Lacordaire were not a saiut we should say a pose — a beantiftil 
one, half- consciously cultivated and secretly enjoyed for its 
ffisbhetio effectiveness. Their sincerity is not in question ; thoy 
* Qregory XVI., ^vrari vos, A.uguit, 1833. 
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rwere not actora — bat the; were orEtors, passionately fond of 
poblio speakiDg and its exhUaratioD, and orators, after all, »r6 
scton wbo compose tfaeir own lines. Wlio oaD deny that there 
wms Boioe Romanticism a la Chateanbriand id LacordHirc's 
Mmmption of the white robe of a Dominican friar? 

Aft«r the collapse of Romanticism in June, 1848, libeml 
Cfttholfdsm was a mere survival, an anomaly. The very term 
became looser, more ambignous than ever. The liberal 
Catholic tendency was no longer fully represented by the liberal 
Catholic party. Tliia party was a well-defined group, couacioua 
of its nnity, which was consecrated by the famous communion of 
La-Rocbe-en-Breny ; * Mgr. Dupanloup, Montalembert, do Fal- 
loox, the de Broglies, were its leaders. By the side of this 
group, and not always in absolute sympathy with it, stood 
Lseordaire, and in the following generation Hyaciuthe Loyson, 
who were Christian orators more than party men, and democrats 
rather than parliamentarians. A third aspect of Liberalism can 
be studied in Mgr. Maret and Father Qratry, who, in the light 
of philosophy, attempted a genuine oonuiliation between the 
Church and the modom world. 

The liberal Catholic party secured from the end of 1848 to 
tlie end of 1851 a degree of influence which it lost soon after- 
wards. But it was its personnel r&ther than its principles that 
trinmphed for a season. They were indeed able to achieve their 
great aim — to secure the liberty of education promised by the two 
rerolutions of 1830 and 1818. But the spirit in which this con- 
(jiiest was made was very different from the youthful enthusiasm 
which pervaded Tk<^ Future in 1830-31. Tho liberty of edu- 
cation was voted not as a progressive but as a reactionary 
measure. The bourgeois, scared and infuriated by the repeated 
* Uoetiog of La-Boche-en-Br^n; (Hontaltunbert'B 001111117 esat), October 19, 
lasa. The memorial tablet— in Latin — reads as loUowB : " In this cbapel 
Palis, Kshop of Orleans (Dupaoloup), gave (he bread of the Word aod the 
httmii of the Chnstian life to a little flock of tTieods, who, long acoustocaed to 
fight side b7 side for a free Cburcb io a irse country, renewed their compact 
to devou in the >ame way the rest o( tbeil lives to God and to liberty. 
Piweat : AUnd. Comte de Paltoni, ThtophLle Foisset, Aug. Coohin. Cbarlev. 
CoBitc de Uootalembect. PreMot in the spirit : Albert, Prince de Brogtie." 
Thi« wae daaounoed later by Teuillol m the mjeteriea ol lA-Ito(ib«4ffl-Brtnj, 
Um aaet aooordltig to Oavour. 
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revolution of 1848, were only too willing to strike an alliance with 
the Cfaorch. The result was the compromlBe known as the Falloox 
law^-execrated bj Radical Kepublicans to this day, denoonced 
by Veuillot and the Theocrats, but which, after all, was fair and 
liberal enough to stand the test of sixty years. With some in- 
dulgence, this equivocal naeasure can he described as the last 
triumph of the liberals. Henceforth they show nothing bat 
reactionary tendencies or impotence. 

Under the Republic Montalembert assumed a prominent plaoa 
in French politics : hnt it was &a a. strict Conservative. " Abaola- 
tism may bea great evil," he said, "but revolution is evil itself, the 
incarnation of all falsehood." It was be who uttered the well- 
known words : " We need a Roman expedition within oar own 
borders [a I'intdneur] against anarchy." He was one of the 
chief agents of Louis Napoleon's presidential election, and in the 
anxious days between the Coup d'Etat and the plebiscite, he 
strongly advised his fellow -Catholics to vote in favour of the 
dictator. Plainly his LiberaUsm was in abeyaneo. 

Bnt even before the proclamation of the Second Empire he 
turned round again and went back to his former friends in oppo- 
sition. Why this new conversion ? Was Napoleon III. no 
longer the Saviour of Society and the Soldier of the Church 7 
Veuillot, more consistent, remained faithful to the Empire as long 
as the Empire remained repressive and clerical. Bat Monta- 
lembert'a Liberalism, in politics as well as in religion, was of a 
carious type, of which Burke was the most complete tepresenta- 
tive, and which, in modern parlance, we would call ConservatiBin. 
He loved hbcrty— that is to say certain forms and certain tradi- 
tions, and the predominance of a well-to-do educated clasB ; 
equality and democracy he hated and feared. The Napoleonic 
regime, based on the will of the people (expressed directly 
through plebiscites] and almost Saint- Simonian in its spirit, 
struck him as dangerously democratic and socialistic. Then the 
forms without which liberty such as he conceived it could not 
exist^i.f., a parliamentary government — were rudely swept 
aside. The Legislative Body was to be a modest, practical assem- 
bly, whose voice, until 1860, did not reach the public. Monta- 
lembert bad approved of the sanguinary repression of June, 18i 
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Kand condoned tho regrettable acts of brutality of December 4, 
1851 : but for an orator, the suppression of the verbatim pur- 
liamentar; report was the one unpardonable offence. From the 
political point of view, the period of the Second Empire was the 
alow and painful agony of tho liberal Catholic party. And when 
it cftme to power for a moment in 1870 — for Emile Ollivior was a 
&iend of Montalembert— the great leader was dying : for- 
tunately for him, for he was spared the spectacle of a new failure 
of his opinions, followed by the downfall, not ofthe regime alone, 
but of the conntry. 

Bained as a political factor, the liberal group foond its 
position within the Church hardly more satisfactory. Monta- 
lembert and his friends remained the nominal loaders of the 
Catholics, and still enjoyed some social prestige, but their 
tnfiuence was restricted to a very small circle. They were 
supreme in certain salons of the aristocratic Faubourg Saiut- 
lOermain, especially in that of Madame Swetchlne, a Russian 
■flonvert, a friend of Joseph de Maiatre, the confidante and 
I adTiser of Lacordaire, a strong and clever lady whom Sainte- 
Benve, with characteristic irreverenco, nicknamed a " Mother 
of tho Church." They captured and controlled the most 
famous of all safcjns— perhaps the last — the French Academy. 
They were generally supported by the great liberal Press — 
especially by Le Journal des Dfbats, and they had their own 

»HfiTieWi Le Correapondant — a Revue des Deux Mondea with s 
easaock, Barhey d'Anrevilly called it. Within these narrow 
limits they were great men. Ootaide, and even in Kome, 
Tenillot alone outweighed them all. 
For the Pope was committed to absolutism — the only policy 
conaistent with his claims. The liberal Catholics condemned 
ftbaolutism, and yet remained UllramontauGS. No wonder if 
they were considered by most democrats and free-thinkers as 
hypocrites, and by the Holy See as unreliable servants. 
Veuillot, not they, had the right to speak in the name of the 
Pope — and they denounced him vk'ith a violence equal to his 
own, although expressed in more dignified language. Yet 
Venillot did nothing but translate into strong, popular French 
Lwbat Pins DC, Gregory XVI., and the long line of their 
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predecessors, Gregory Til., Gregory IV., had affirmed in stately 
Latin. 

The position of tlie liberals was thaa a paradoxical ona 
OfficioUy the leaders of Freach Catholics aud the obedient 
servants of the Pope, they were openly distrusted by their 
troops, and secretly at odds with theii master. Moutalembert, 
de Falloux, de Broglie, and even Dupanloup were trained 
politicians, and it may be said without irreverence that they 
nsed their skill to the utmost for dodging the isane. Yet they 
could not avoid repeated conflicts — espeeially with such an 
aggressive and uncompromising foe as Yeuillot — and, of course, 
repeated defeat. Three episodes will suffice to give an idea of 
this internecine war. 

In August, 1863, Montalembert attended the Catholic con- 
vention at Malines (Mechlin), in Belgium. He delivered one of 
his best speeches (20-21 August) : " The old regime is dead, 
and will not rise again," he proclaimed. " In the old order, 
we Catholics have nothing to regret, and in the new, nothing to 
fear. Let us disown any dream of theocracy. Ccesars and 
Demagogues alike desire this horrible confusion of the spiritual 
and the temporal, the ideal of all tyrannies.* . . . The Spanish 
inquisitor who said to the heretic : Truth or death ! is as odious 
to me as the French terrorist who said to my grandfather : 
Liberty, equality, or death I " i These are &ne and stroug 
words; but at the same time, the Catholic party— liberals 
included — supported " that horrible confusion between the 
spiritual aud the temporal" in Kome. The advocate of toler- 
ation recognised that the individual conscience must be indepen- 
dent of the State, but not of the Church, 1 and he had admitted 
before, "unhesitatingly," that if one could suppress the liberty 
of error, it would be a daty so to do.g He was obliged to 
establish a distinction between the tkesis and the hypothesis : 
from the Catholic point of view the liberty of thought is to bo 
condemned, but, under present conditions, and as an expedient, 
it is legitimate. In spite of all precautions, contradictions, and 

• L'Egli$e Ubre dant I'Btat libre, Paris, Donniol. 1863, p. 103. 

t Ibid., p. 136. J Ibid., p. 87. 

I Let lnUriH OaChvU^nea ou XnUme n<lcl«. lUSi. p. 99. 
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hnpliad retraetaticHis, the speech was deDosnced by J> JfonJ« ; * 
the Pope repeated that to believe in the possibility of salvatioD 
outside the Cborch was a aia, aud Carina! AntooeUi, the 
Bomaa Becretuy of State, wrote to Montalembert a letter of 
blame. A new congress was held at Malines the following year : 
HootAlembert foand it adrisable to take no active interest in it. 

In 1864 came the Encyclical " Quanta Cura " and the Syllabns. 
The Absolatists were exultaat. Le Alonde quoted with approral 
the motto of the Penaamiento Etpafiol ; " All oar faith is to 
BU;:madse, as auLi-Cntholic, liberalism, progress, and modem 
eirilisalioD." It was a crashing blow for the liberals. Bat 
Mgr. Dapanloup rose to the occasion. With adoiirable 
iugrnuity he explained away the dangerons document. The 
terrible last anathema, so direct, nneqiiirocal, and inclusive, 
mast have taxed Mgr. Dupanloup's subtlety to the ntmoet. 
Finally, it was satisfactorily twisted round like the rest. We 
abould not say that the Pope ought to bo rocuncilod and to 
eompromise with progress, liberalism, and modern civilisation ; 
of coarse not : for that would seem to imply thiit he is not iu 
AiU ^fmpathy with them already. The Court of Rome, nith its 
strange mixture of intolerance and diplomacy, approved Dupan- 
loap's interpretation as well as that of the Pensamicnto Eapanol. 
\y this clever move, LibeniliMiu saved its face fur a season.! 

The worst was still to come. In spite of his anti-Gallicanism, 
talembort had been driven to the conclusion that an absolute 

,pacy was incompatible with any fonn of Liberalism. Wlien 
nunoon began to spread of the prospect of a oouncU he 
welcomed the idea. A. council was a Parliament ; perhaps it 
was time yet for the constitutional elemeut in the Catbolio 
organisation to be asserted aud developed. But he very soon 
noderstood that the Council would be the death of Liberalism, 
a reign of terror prevailed in the Church that he, the great 
ier, eoold not express freely his opinions. His friends aud 

>tbers-in-arms, Dapanloup and de Fulloux, refused to insert 

■ Yenillot's XTmvtrt nndot a nan muna and without VouiUot, atler iU 
tppreaBion hy the Imperial QoTarnmanC. 
\ La Cmvmticn du lH 8tpl»mbT» M PJlHcyoMjiM d» 6 D4ombr» 

pmnaiaj 13. 186G). 




his article in his own paper Lc Correspondant " Who conld 
have foreseen," he wrote to Lallement, "... the pennsQent 
triumph of these lay theologians of abaolntism [Veuillot], who 
had first of all trampled under foot all our liberties, all our 
principles, aJl our ideas of former times to serve Napoleon III., 
and then immolate justice and truth, reason and history, as 
a holocaust to their idol of the Vatican?"* Strong words 
again ! But, illogical to the last, Montalembert blamed his 
friend, Hyacinthe Loyson, whose secession was already inevit- 
able. He died a week after this letter was published. The 
Pope received at the same time his last printed words and the 
news of his death. " This man had a great enemy — pride," said 
the Pontiff.! In answer to a denunciation from a number of 
French bishops, Pius IX. sent a letter of commendation to 
Lonis Veuillot; four months after Montalembert's death, Mgr. 
Dupanloup left Rome in despair, on the eve of the proclamation 
of Papal infallibility. Liberal Catholicism was finally conquei 



5. Philosophers: Mgr. Maret and Fatlter Gratry. 
Montalembert and his group represent aristocratic Liberalism, 
refined and narrow, more political than religious, and, through 
its fear of democracy, led to inconsistencies and contradictions. 
Lacordaire, whose public career was practically ovtsr at the time 
we are studying, was more open-hearted, freer-minded, more 
popular in spirit, and not without a touch of romantic daring; 
but his doctrine lacked precision ; ho represented a tempera- 
ment, a sentimental tendency, rather than a school of thought, 
A third aspect of Liberalism remains to be studied : the 
attempted reconciliation between the Chnrch and modern 
thought, between faith and science, in a synthesis of their 
highest elements. Such efforts are innumerable in Protestant 
countries : within French Catholicism they are extremely 
rare. The Church does not favour reconciliation, but insists 
on unconditional surrender. Even the most liberal Pope of 

* Qaiettt dt France, Slaroh 7, 1S70; Leoanaet, Motilaifibtrt, vol. UU, 
p. 46S, 

f ManUlembett is not yet for^vea ; fais centenaial waa not oeldbmtod ii 
Fcuice, BO bitter u still the eumit; be rouBod unong the AbsolutiBts. 
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Leo Xm., disapproTcd of modem philoeopliy, 

and wuted to restore St. Thomaa's Samtna to its fiiU mediaeval 
mUionty. But, &anglit with danger as it was, tho attempt was 
nude, noder the Second Empire, b; two siacere and courageous 
priests, Mgr. Maret and Father Oratry. 

Mant hoped to reconcile tradition and reason through a 
reviral of apologetic Bciences, exegesis, sacred criticiHm, hts- 
toricml criticism, the philosophy of dogmas, in a liberal spirit. 
In other words, he wished to find in tho immense arsenal of 
theology theories that would suit his purpose. At first, euch a 
method aeems akin to that of the three brothers in tho Tale oj 
a Tub, who discoYored everything they wanted in their father's 
will, or to the clover piece of theolo^cal jugglery by which Mgr. 
DnpanloQp transformed the Syllabus into a liberal document. 
The French are as a rule only too fond of straight, logical 
thinking, an admirable qnalily which they carry to the limit of 
absanlitj, and not seldom beyond. If they are convinced of 
certain truths for plain, scientific reasons, they will not seek 
oat an ambiguous confirmation of the same truths in ancient 
texts tortured out of their original meaning. If the earth does 
tnm, it matters little whether theology can adjust itself to tho 
£act or no. Whilst the English ooDstrae an old Act so as to fit 
new conditions, and will probably apply an Eliznbetlian statute 
on falcouty to the regulation of aeroplanes, the French prefer 
to pass an entirely now law on a new principle. 

Yet the attempt, nn-French as it was and doomed to failure, 
was noteworthy, at least from the practical point of view, 
Intellectually, it is easy to do without the doctrine of tho 
,fioman Church ; but there is in Catholic tradition and dis- 

ipline an immense capital — poetic, moral, spiritual — which wo 
ill afford to reject. Mgr, Maret felt that the estrangement 
between the Church and modern culture would deprive good 
men, on either side, of advantages which by right wore theirs. 
Even if he did display excessive ingenuity in the service of 
BDch a cause, he might easily be pardoned. 

His theory is by no meuns incompatible with a certain con- 
oeption of orthodoxy and tradition, and curiously enough, with 
iption popularised by the great absolutist and infulilbilist 
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de MaJstre, long before Newman stamped it as hia own : the 
doctrine of aontinnoQS revelatioa throngh the Ghnrch, and 
ooQsequeDtly of the evolation of dogma. This doctriDe is of its 
very essence Catholic ; not only does it make the Ghnrch instead 
of the indiTidiml the final authority in the interpretation of the 
Bible, but it esalts the Chnrch above the Bible itself, for whence 
does the Bible derive its canonical sajiction, if not from the 
Chiirch ? At the same time, this strictly historical conception 
allows every hope of progress. It is a conservative bnt a living 
faith, iu harmony with England's conception of liberty, " slowly 
broadening down from precedent to precedent," and vritb the 
Bew theory of evolution, which, ander the Second Empire, was 
inst taking such a hold of scientific minds. 

The obstacle, Mgr. Maret thought, was not in the essence 
of Catholicism, bat in the present form of its government. The 
Pope was " exposed to the ordinary and inevitable temptations 
of absolute power." Bnt the Chnrch need not for ever remain 
what it bad slowly become, an absolute monarchy. It contains 
the elements of an aristocracy, and even of a democracy. The 
salvation of Catholicism lay in a liberal constitutional reform 
through a general council (Memoir to the Bishops). Mgr. 
Maret expanded these ideas in a book, Du ConciU General H de 
la Paix ReligUiute, which was printed at the expense of the 
Emperor. Rumours went abroad that the author was preparing 
a schism on national -liberal lines, with the support of 
Napoleon IU.' The impossibility of such a scheme is manifest. 
Maret had not the temperament of a Luther; Napoleon m., 
whose religious views were somewhat hazy, had no thought 
of embarking, at such a critical time for France and his dynasty, 
on so formidable an adventure as a new reformation. The 
printing of the work was delayed two years by intrigues and 
secret hostilities. When it appeared at last in 1869, the 
triumph of the infallibilisb party in the future council was a 
foregone conclusion. Denounced by Mgr. Pie, the book was 
immediately placed under a ban, and after the Council the 
author himself assented to its suppression. 



* Good obsarvera at that lime — Benan n 
Id tho posBibilit? of euch a schiam. 
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iSgr. M&ret had s definite policy of Liberalism, going to tbe 
root of tlie difGoiUty, the government of the Church itself. 
The issue w&s tried and decided against him. Ho could 
hardly get a hearing in the Council ; he waa jeered at and 
tnsolted by the Infallibilists.* He was fighting against an 
irresistible movemeut and Beveral centuriea of Church traditions. 
His attempt, eo plansible in theory, did not even attract much 
attention at the time. In our days it is deeply forgotten. The 
Modernists themselves, who tried to carry out some of his 
theories, never mentioned his name : his failure was too sure 
an omen of their own. 

Father Gratry 18 better remembered. I>uring the Seeuml 
Empire be waa one of the most prominent figures in French 
Catholirasm. Brilliant, ardent, versatile, imaginative and 
■ystematic at the same time, easily swayed by one idea and 
not long by the same, he threw himself headlong into the 
great eontroversies of his time. With Mgr. Onpanloup, he 
waged war against sceptical and anti-Christian philosophers 
(Vacherut and Renan). With HyncinLhe Loysou, and in the 
best spirit of Lacordaire, he was interested in modern problems, 
the needs of the people, the cry of oppressed nationalities, 
international brotherhood, and he wanted the Church to use 
her powerful influence in favoar of all noble causes. Like 
Maret, bot with less prudence, more imagination, and more 
ebarm, he attempted to reconcile science and faith in n 
synthetic philosophy. 

Even when he attacked philosophers, it was in the name of 
philosophy — as sophists rather than as infidels. For Gratry 
believed in Reason, and defended its claims right and left, 
against the fideists like Bautain, who held that faith transcended 
btunan nnderetanding, and against the French Hegelians, who, 
as he understood them, ruined all certitude with their endless 
chain of contradictions, their universal relativism, their concep- 
tion of 6ud as merely an ideal. The Catholic philosopher was 
in this purely orthodox — for fideism is a heretical tendency, as 

• la Mgc. Pfivra'fl HiatMrt critique du Calholioigmt Hbiral en Franc* 
(1E9T) Uio violenca of the attacki tgaiast Mgr. Marat is olmoat lacredibla 
("a Ilia (nil ol eri7H4s"), jei Marat ascaped formal cansuro and died lut 
atebbiib^ : a masterpiece of perMverance and diplomacy I 
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M. Briinetiere discovered a little too late ; at the same time, he 
seenied on this point a more direct diaciple of the EncycIopicdiBts 
than onr modern free-thinkere. Reason defended in the name 
of the Church, by a priest, against unhelievers : Voltaire wonld 
have enjoyed that paradox. 

But Reaso7i, as Oratry understood it. was more than the 
reasoning faculty. The old form of reasoning, syUogism, is 
barren, and the logic based thereon must remain critical rather 
than construetive. Qrntry was intent on realising a eynthesia 
of all forces in the human mind — intellectual, sentimental, 
spiritual. For, whether organic, intellectual, moral, or spiritual, 
life is one. A machine could reason syllogistic ally ; for a human 
being, pride and sensuality are obstacles, love and virtue are 
avenues, to the discovery of truth. 

Therefore, instead of the Cartesian method of pure deduction 
&om intellectual axioms, G^ratry adopted the Baconian method 
of induction or tramcend-encf. Through this dialectics, he 
hoped to rise from sensible things to intelligible things, thence 
to the necessary truths which are " the adumbratiouB of God," 
thence to Gud himself. In the application, he used the 
infinitesimal method of Leibnitz and Newton, without perhaps 
stating clearly enongh whether he meant it as s demonstration 
or as an analogy. This gave rise to the legend of his having 
proved the existence of God mathematically and given " the 
formula of God." 

But this dialectical progress necessitates a corresponding 
apiritual progress. We must develop what Pascal called the 
heart, Socrates the prophetic soul, and himself the sense of God ; 
snperior to abstract reason, which gives ns only ideas ; different 
from faith, which gives us revealed truth. If we would but 
conquer pride and sensuality through sacrifice and love, then the 
sense of the divine would develop freely, and wo would realise 
the absolute congrucncy between the revealed Word and our 
aspirations and needs : " Induction, sacrifice, and grace lead as 
to the throne of God." 

This philosophy, like Cousin's, was an eclecticism. Oratry 
did not believe in systomfitic doubt as a necessary first step ; we 
should not isolate ourselvoa from the past experience of the t 
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we Hboald accept all the great reanlts Mqaired b; homan reason. 
ThTis in Us treatise on the Knowledge of Qod, he passes la 
review the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, St. Aogustine, St. 
Thomas, Pascal, Malebranchi>, Feuclun, Petau, TboinaBsin, 
Bossaet, Leibnitz. Bub his eclecticism is very personal and 
iococently onscrapnloas ; for he would " gootly solicit his 
aathorities," * and eren hnnt np favourable quotations in tables 
and indices. With such a method one could array the Church 
Fathers against Christianity; but it is brilliant and convenient, 
and is still a great bvonrite with orthodox apologists. 

The great objection to Gratry's eclecticism — and perhaps to 
all forma of eclecticism — is that it remains syncretio rather than 
synthetio : science, imagination, conacience, mysticism, historical 
reTel«t)on, are juxtaposed rather than harmonised. We have 
already referred to the somewhat unexpected introduction of 
mathematics into theology ; critios had no difficulty in showing 
that there was no possible assimilation between the mathematical 
infinite, which is only the indednite, and the metapliysical 
infinite, which is absolute. The admiriible chapters io Dc la 
Contuutsance de I'Arne on the place of immortal life t are a 
grand astronomical poem, more impressive than Beyuand'a 
Terre ft Citl, by which they were probably inspired. But they 
are neither science nor philosophy, and still less theology : they 
are sheer Bomanticism. The affirmatiou that pride and 
aensnality are obstacles to the clear conception of truth is 
togitimate; but the assumptioa that truth aad the Christian 
rerelation are coextensive is philosophically unwarranted. At 
the bottom, this is the same dacgerous and intolerant doctriue 
as Yeuillot's ; unbelief is not an opinion, not even simply a mis- 
fortTine, it is a sin ; Kenan, Havet, Litlre, even Vacherot, are 
not mistaken, they are perverse. A Catholic philosopher docs 
not discuee, he rebulies. Finally, the introduction of the 
nuraculous and of mysticism — which played no small part in 
Gratry's life — made the logical and scientific passages futile. A 
single breath &om beyond dispels his elaborate castle of smoke. 

* Tba Biprasnon U Benan's— » oonlesiioii bb to fais cfwd mcCbod. 
t Tkii immartal world will ba Lhe intvlt cif a epbere, at the plac« Mwaids 
wkieli ftll ooaMeUatioua are now grmTitaliog. 
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In short, Oratry's ptiloBopli; held oat magnificent promises 
which it could not keep. 

The true, the best Grstr; was not in his harsh and biased 
criticism of modem " sophists," as he choso to call them, nor 
in his chaotic metaphysics, bnt in warm-hearted, poetical passages 
throughout the heavy treatises, in such a little book of spiritoal 
directions as Let Sources, or in the second volome of De la 
Connaissance de I'Ame, devoted to immortality. Simple as s 
child, impalsive, loving, Crratiy was meant to be a spiritual foroe 
in a noD-intellectaal way. He was, like Lacordatre and Loysont 
a romantic humanitarian in the best sense of the t«rm — a 
believer in peace, fraternity, democracy, progress, a man whose 
true place would have been by the side of Lamennais, Hugo, 
Michclet, George Sand, Pierre Leroux. But for that very reason 
he was, again like Lacnrdaire and Loysou, isolated in the Church 
and distrusted. The Council of 1870 stmck him as it struck all 
the other liberals. He had, more courageously although less con- 
sistently than the rest, opposed the claims of the Papacy. When 
the InfaUibilists triumphed, he did not go to the extreme of 
seceding, like Dollinger or Loyson ; but for two years he coold 
not make up bis mind to give his adhesion to the new dogma, 
and for two years, in Belgium as well as in France, he was 
pitilessly pursued by the victors, until in doubt and despair, and 
on the point of death, he submitted. 

Perhaps his last declaration gives us the truest picture of biB 
generous soul: "My friends, you do not doubt the position I 
have taken before God, before truth, before the charity of Jesus 
Christ. 

" You who wish to crush the human mind under your 
Pharisaical hypocrisy, it is not for you I have laboured. 

"You who wish for the destruction of the unity of the 
oniversal flock, it is not for you I have laboured. 

" You who want all the truth in all the charity of Jesna 
Christ, it is for you, my brothers. Christians visible and invisible. 
Christians hidden under other names; for you, men of con- 
science and reason, men of kind hearts and goodwill, you who 
wish the prompt gathering of all upon earth, and the Kingdom 
of our Father in Heaven, it is for you I have laboured. 
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I hail ;ou Mid bless yoa ; I claep you in my anuB, and this 
of peace which I give yon, and nhich several of you will 
receive in their generoas hearls, is to-day for mo a pro- 
found joy." 

6. Emtsi Hello. 

Ernest Hello stands alone. He is perhaps the best example 
in modem French literature of the "illnatrions unknown." All 
the safe and authoritative critics seem never to huve heard 
of him, and his name is mentioned with bated breath by the 
1 few who love to worship at & my^tcrioua shrino. He is 
lot forgotten or desjvised after a season of popularity : be never 
mrod recognition. The general public was not attracted by 
Mks outwardly dimilur to the insipid literature of piety 
ihlisbed by Mamo, Douuiol, Pouasielgue, or Vaton. Among 
IfttholicH, Veuillot knew him and admired him, and Veoillot 
\ then a power in the Church; but ho made no effort to 
Kliriog oat an anther who, incapable of self-advertisement, 
greatly needed hia eopport. WhyV Barboy d'Aurevilly and 
Leon Bloy, whom he treated with the same indifference, hint 
that jealonay may have been the reason. We prefer to believe 
tliat Veuillot, a bnoy journalist and a determined fighter, had 
no use either for independent artists or for a dreamy mystic. 
hs for the men who are the main strength of Catholicism, and 
who, being mystics themselves, conld best understand and enjoy 
HeQo, they are, as a role, totally indifferent to secular literature ; 
to Leoa Bloy, who praised before him Hello's Hashes of genius, 
a monk, the head uf an important Order, replied : " All hits 
boon said by St. Augustine and St. Thomas — we have no need 
of M. Hello's, or anybody's. Hashes." An admirably orthodox 
opioioD, to be snre; it was the one which prompted the 
destmction of the Alexandrian Library. Thus poor Hello 
remained without a public. The tragedy of his fate was 
tlut, weak and self-diffident, ho craved for, he imperiously 
needed, the stimulation and exhilaration of fame, which was 
erer denied him : " Without glory, one can complete only the 
Hkeleton of one's work." 

But it was not only the lack of recognition that paralysed 
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Hello's development. He was, from iufaney, eiekly, timid, 
morbid, and he remained daring the fifty-aeven years of his 
life a spoilt child and an invalid. His wife, active, capable, 
devoted, spared him all the cares and harts of material 
existence — but her cruel kindness made him weaker, more 
abjectly dependent, so that his friends would at times consider 
his guardian angel as his curae. Hello is the typo of the poet 
defined by Alfred de Vigny and Lombroso — abnormal and ailing. 
Stooping, haggard, dragging his eternal umbrella, he was indeed 
Baudelaire's "Goeland": — 

"Ses aOes de giant t'empfloliont da maroher." 

Of bis geuins, himself and his immediate circle of friends 
Dover had any doubt. His soul was luminous — absolutely 
pure and sincere. He bad an innate horror for anything 
low, and when ho had said of a thing, " It is low" by 
sheer force of conviction he imposed his verdict on his 
friends. He is among the few modem writers who give 
their renders the shudder of the infinite. He was a seer, 
and one at least of his prophecies was fulfilled with terrible 
accuracy. In 1867 he said; "The Tuileries are not yet 
ablaze I Why do the Barbarians delay so long?" Three 
years later they came from without and from within, and 
the old palace of the French kings was a heap of smouldering 
ruins. 

HcUo was a Celt, a Breton, like all the great leaders of 
religious thought in nineteenth -century France, Chateaubriand, 
Lamenuais, Kenan. But be was in spirit a Celt of the Celts, 
nnromanised, without Chateaabriand's classical culture and 
Ben&n's Qascon scepticism and humonr. He was a dreamer, 
a mystie ; be despised plaatic beauty, order, logic, wit, common 
sense — all that was low. Hia sympathy went exclusively to 
symbolic art, to hieratic Egypt, to the mysterious East. His 
criticism, guided by such preferences is, of course, unconvincing 
to a ludicrous degree. Greece and Borne lack sublimity ; 
.^BcfayluB and Homer are not Greeks, but Oneutals, and in 
Plato there co-existed two men : a true Greek, a pagan, 
rhetorical, sophistic, heavy, alTectod — and a Chaldee, aim]^ 
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grand, the one who created the myth of the cave. Qermaii; 
he loTea, beotrase there lingers on her an Eastern afterglow. 
The eighteenth century, which wanted to elimisate mystery, 
reached the lowest depths of degradation. RooiantidBm is 
defined as godless mysticism — a yearning for the infinite 
without Him who i« the infinite. As criticism, Hello'e articles 
and his book Lr Steele are on the same plane as Victor 
Hugo's Wiiliam Shakespeare, but as self-revelaliou they are 
precious. 

With Father Qratry, whom he recognises as bis master. 
Hello opposed philosophy, which boilde up, to sophistry, which 
can only destroy ; synthesis, which ia life, to analysis ; systematic 
hith to systematic doubt. He had no system of bis own ; be 
was a Catholic and accepted the philosophy of St. Thomas. 
Bat as a Christian apologist he had splendid passages and 
deserved to be called, without irony, "the Pascal of Reroman." 
Critical philosophy leads to pyrrhonism, to the negation of 
religion, society, science, and art — to universal anarchy. The 
only alternative Is Christianity. The evidence of Catholic 
Christianity is its unity. It is a miracle in itself, impossible 
according to Nature ; therefore it must be supematural. 
" Thinking on these things, on which my eternal future 
depends, in tbe eye of God whom I cannot deceive, engaged in 
the chain of beings, called upon to make a choice, considering 
that I was created for life, not for death, for trnth, not for error, 
for love, not for hatred ; considering that, unable to reach by 
my own efforts the goal of my desire, I need u hand to lead me 
thither, I surrender myself to the Church eternal." • 

This is an abdication, not a demonstration. The proof 
derived from the unity and " unnatural ness " of Christianity 
can hardly be taken seriously. Hello, who bad at least dabbled 
in the history of early Christian sects, f must have known bow 
precarious, artificial, and superficial such unity had always been. 
Bat the interest of Hello's philosophy is not in its systematic 
mde ; it lies entirely in its symbolic and mystic notes, almost 

• PhiloiophU «l Afheitnvi, 300. 

i He WM fcmd ol showing that moderQ philotophioBl arron had been 
■anticipated by the boretiis of the eiuly Cliiucb. 




unique in hia time and coontry: "The Toioo of creation," he 
wrote, " is deep and clear, gentle and mysterions. It seemB to 
defend a secret, and gravely to invite men to respect that which 
they do not know. ... It leads qb beyond iteelf. . . . Bat 
deeper gtill, syntbolism, flashing on creation like lightning 
throngh the night, throws a new and more myaterioaa light on 
mtiversal order, which it enlarges without deforming. Uniting 
the visible with the inrigible world, symbolism half discloses a 
strange secret: the relation of relations, the harmony of har- 
monies; and through this new oomplication, the simplicity of 
Order appears more gigantic." " 

Hello translated and edited two classics of mysticism, 27tf 
Book of Oie VUions atid Instructions of tlie Blessed Angtla 
de Foligno (1868) and The Selected Works of Rusbrock 
[Riiysbroekl the Admirable (1869). He himself "wrestled 
with the anatterable," as he said of Angela, and the closing 
lines of his principal work attempt to transcend the limits of 
human speech: "At last we shall see face to face the Holy 
Ghost, the union of Father and Son, the repose of their love. 
Him who allows Himself to be symbolised by oil, and who 
ordered to anoint the sick with oil while praying for their 
recovery, the peace and joy of the Lord, which passeth all 
nnderstandiug, harmony, immense, infinite, eternal, absolute, 
absolutely ineffable, absolutely adorable, harmony, in a word, 
harmony, harmony." + 

Here the very failure of words gnggests realms of thoughts 
and feelings beyond. But the very essence of mysticism is 
incommunicable, and much that the mystic writes mast seem to 
the uninitiated sheer nonsense. Hello was conscious of this 
limitation and expressed it admirably: "Their words [of the 
mystics] are a journey wliich they take, moved by charity, 
among the other men. But Silence is their home. The 
splendour of their language is but the condescension of their 
love : the sacred darkness in which they spread their eagle's 
wings is their ooean, their prey, and their glory." I 

Unfortunately, our mystic was a journalist and a controver- 
sialist, who wrote for L'Univers, Le Monde, Le Constitationnd, 
* L'Bomme. t Philosophie tt AthHrnu, 333. [ Bust^ock, i 
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Le MoniteuT, Le Gauloit, and for Brnssels and New Orleans 
papers. He bad to leave everj day his " sacred darkness," 
" Silence, hia home," and the intervals between flanbea of 
inspiration were filled anyhow. Sometimes he would nse the 
most insipid edifying style, and Huysmans wrote later with 
cmel trnth that " Hello prophesied from a rock maonfactared 
for the Bondieaseriea of Saint- Sulpice's." More frequently he 
would imitstc the pBendo-sublimity, the apocalyptic utterances 
of Victor Hugo at his worst, the divagations which called on the 
great poet Veuillot's sarcasm : " Jocrisse a Pathmos." All the 
tricks found in Hugo's Shakespeare, for instance, are already 
in Hello's M. Renart, CAtk^Ume et I'Allemagne; the alterna- 
tions of long periodic sentences with paragraphs of a few words, 
the childish snd pedantic fondness for etymological lore, the 
profound sayings which are but solemn puns,* the far-fetched, 
extravagant symbols, t Hello, who defined Romanticism as 
naysticism minus Qod, was himself emphatically a Romantioist. 
He had started a paper — The Crusader — which was to renew 
the attempt of Lamennais's Tke Future, but steering clear of 
heresy. He liked Lacordaire's spirit and style, if not his 
philosophy ; and he was fond of reading aloud either his own 
prose or Victor Hugo's, which he sincerely admired. But as a 
Romanticist he had not the variety of effects and the supreme 
mastery of style that Victor Hugo preserved even in bis worst 
passages ; he had not Lamennais's passionate intensity nor 
even Lacordaire's more commonplace but effective rhetoric. 
His style, says M. Aguettant, gives the impression of an 
anthology from some great writer with the undistingnished 
prose of his editor to fill the gaps. On a higher plane he is 
almost as tantalising and as discouraging as Strada. 

Hello's influence on French Catholicism was negligible. On 
literature bis action is traceable, not so much on Villiers de 
risle-Adam, bis contemporary and a Breton like himself, as on 

* " There ii Sllanco In TocitaB," 

t " Oq this wood waa nailed the Word mado flosh. Tho body was raised 
verticftUy : lina of life. The anna wore etrstobed liorisontatiy : tine of death. 
Thus WW ■jmboUaad the taarifioe whioh cDDtains life sod death reconciled " 
{Philowptm «t AOiMsmt, p. 328. Cf, the exttSiirdinar}' syrabcila used hy 
Victor UagD in La Fi» tie Satan), 
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Leon Bloy, although that powerful, eccentric writer is as wilfollj 
brntal as Hello was noble. Hnjamans and Maeterlinck, espe- 
cially the latter, owe much of their fondness for literary injsti- 
cIbdi and a few of their trioks of style to the half- forgotten 
Pascal of Eeroman. That he shonld ever become popular is 
improbable ; the great bulk of his work does not deserve it and 
the golden passages cannot appeal to the crowd. A discreet, 
almost secret, but pure and indestructible fame, like that of 
Alfred de Viguy, will not be his either, for there is a morbid 
element in his genius aud ha Is seldom great except when words 
foil Mm. He will remain, a weakling touched with genins, 
the chiaroscuro of esoteric glory. 



7. Concliuion. 



We have attempted to show to what materialising infiueni 
, French Catholicism was submitted under the Second Empire — 
on the one hand, its alliance with anti-socialistic reaction, on 
the other, the question of the Temporal Power of the Pope ; 
bow the development of Ultramontane ideas, long favoored by 
the liberals themselves, had made the Pope's authority more 
absolute and teas disputed than for centuries before ; bow, in 
Pius IX., the rigid believer aud the ftightened temporal sovereign 
^^eed in a doctrine and a policy of opposition to modern pro- 
gresa. Several attempts wore made to resist these retrograde 
influences : all failed. 

Montalembert and the political Liberal group tried to reconcile 
the strictest orthodoxy and the most rigorous Church discipline 
with the principles of constitational liberty in the State. 
Opposed by the absolutists, they were openly censured by Rome. 
Lacordaire, Gratry, Hyacinthe Loyson, orthodox and respectful 
sons of the Church, took active interest in all modern problems, 
and their generous sympathy went to freedom, democracy, peace. 
Tbey were all distrusted : Lacordaire died obedient, but despair- 
ing ; Gratry was blamed and driven to the verge of rebellion ; 
Loyson had to break away from the Roman Church. Moret, 
Gratry, Hello, attempted to bridge the chasm between the Church 
and contemporary thought. Maret was treated as an enemy: 
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rj vas applftaded when he criticised, ignored when he 
Boogfat to bnild op ; Hello remained unknown. 

Whilst the moet intelligent members of the old aristocracy, 
conservatife and oiiltnred men like Montalembert and do Brogliei 
were held in sospicion, whilst warm-hearted orators and nell' 
meaning philosophers were neglected or censured, a journalisti 
powerful and admirabl; sincere, but narrow, violent, and vulgar, 
became the dictator of the French Church, the judgt 
Aeademicians, monks, and bishops. 

Hence an undeniable lowering in the character of French 
Catholicism, a recrudescence of materialistic superstitions, the 
uncritical acceptauee of doubtful miracles,' a tone of bitter 
arrogance in controversy, charit; sneered at, and faith reduced 
to blind obedience. 

It is not strange, therefore, that gradually all the masters of 
French thought should have passed over to auti-cleriualism. The 
movement began with the condemnation of Lamennais (1692) ; 
it was partly checked by the success of Lacordaire's lectures 
(1895) ; it received a new impetus from the excessive bitterness 
of Montalembert 'a attack on State education (1842-44) ; Inlled 
again in the early days of the Second Bepublic, it became irre- 
sistible after 1849. Victor Hugo, Quinet, Michelet, Saiute- 
Benvo, George Sand, Merimee, Emile Angler, Leconte de Lisle 
were violently "anti-clerical"; and if the new generation, 
represented by Taine and Renan, were more moderate in the 
expression of their hostility, it was out of self-confideuce rather 
than hesitation : they thought Science was already supreme, and 
could afford to be contemptuously fair to her fallen rival. 

We may regret such a developm«ut. But the attitude of the 
Church was consistent throughout ; no other was compatible 
with her principles, claims, and conditions. The liberals of 
all descriptions within the Church, the eclecticiats without, 
some with admirable earnestness, some with excessive cleverness 
and diplomacy, attempted many compromises : all were spurned. 
• Borne would admit no alternative but tbeocracy^and Iree-thougbt : 
I France did not choose theocracy. 

■ L* Salelto (tS46], Loordu [1868]. 
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1. The Struggle between Orthodoxy and Jjihfrali»m. 
The place of Protestantism in the religious life of Qiueteeoth- 
century France is singularly hard to defiue. We do not accept 
the extreme opinion of the Traditionalists, who maintain that 
the Protestants, in France, are an alien element, more in 
sympathy with foreign countries than with the land of their 
birth. French Protestantism has its roots deep in the national 
soil. Was not Gerson one of the forerunners of the Reformi 
tioa? Did not Lefebvre d'Etaples anticipate Luther? Is 
Calvin French through and throogh, in his love of rigid sysl 
as in his mastery of the Temacular? Indeed, Protestantism 
more truly national than present- day Ultramoutaniam. A 
"Nationalist" party submitting, even in political matters, to 
the dictates of a foreign potentate; a "Traditionalist" and 
monarchical school of thought disclaimiog the constant tradition 
of our old kings and clergy, disowning Louis XIV. and Bossoet : 
such a school and such a party have no authority to excommuni- 
cate the descendants of the Huguenots. 

Yet the French Protestants are different. They feel it 
themselves. Catholics and Voltairians, Romanticists and 
Positivists may fight bitterly : they cannot ignore each other. 
While they oppose, they complete one another : they are part of 
the great national system. The Protestants stand by them- 
selves. They have their own traditions, their own sympathies. 
They are faithful to traditions which the rest of the country haa 
forgotten. They are not, strictly speaking, foreigners : thi 
are a small French nation within the great nation. 

After the Edict of Nantes, which registered the failure 
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a ID France as a Dational moTemeDt, the Hngneoots 
I on the point of secnrmg a Bemi- independent political 
existence — with their priyileges and their cities of refoge. 
Bicheiiea mthlessly shattered their hope. The poUc; of 
Louis XXV., culminating in the Revocation, made it impossible 
for them to mei^e in the general trady of French citizens. Tho 
eoDcessioDB of Louis XVI., the complete equality proclaimed 
by the Berolution, came too late. The Protestant nation was 
Donned, monlded by a hondred and Sfty years of persecution : 
too strong to be absorbed, too weak to play a prominent port, an 
obstinate Hurvival rather than a growing force. 

Persecution, at least, was a stem monitor ; it saved the great 
moral traditions of the sect. But when quieter times came at 
last, it was to be feared that Pratestantism, reduced to the 
position of a small historical body, not fully in sympathy with 
the general life of the nation, would grow narrow and slack, and 
morally degenerate. Such was indeed the case ; there had been 
admirable characters among the " Ministers of the Desert " in 
the eighteenth century : their snccesaors were too often indifferent 
and commonplace. After the official recognition of the Reformed 
Church (1802), the Dean of the newly- established Wvinity 
School at Montauban was obliged to say : " Our soul, Lord I 
is afflicted unto death, because of the languid and wasted 
condition of Thy Church."* 

The great Revival of the earl; nineteenth century was of 
foreign origin. It did not begin until the treaties of Vienna ' 
had re-opened France to English influences. Cook and other 
^aciples of Wesley evangelised the South in 1818. The 
moToment assumed great proportions, but it remained decidedly 
English in its origin and character. On the other hand, the 
revival of Biblical studies, marked by tho creation of the Review 
de Slratbourg in 1850, was a belated result of German influence 
and prospered on semi-German territory. 

French Protestantism, rednced to its own forces, would have 
gone into a decline ; cosmopolitan sympathies saved it. Hence- 
forth, the Protestants will consider Geneva, Edinburgh, The 
Hague, Berlin, as their reUgious capitals. Some of thoir 
* Coignel. Le PnMUuUitmt fran^ait an XISMic sUelt, p. 36. 
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best men were of mixed blood. Scherer waa of Swiss, English, 
&nd Dutcli origins; the Monods have passed from Switzerland 
to Denmark, and have connections in all Protestant lands. 
Athanaae Coquerel was bom at Leyden, of Huguenot and 
Ooveuanter parentage. All spent years of stndy abroad. The 
Protestant nation is thus nkore cosmopolitan tban the rest of 
the French, freer from prejudices, freer from objectionable 
national characteristics. It is, on the whole, probably superior 
to the main body— but it ia different. 

This "character apart" explains why so many great 
Prutestant names leave the French public at targe indifferent. 
Thti Monods, the Coi^uerels, the Bgvilles, the Gasparins, the 
Stapfers, the Sabatiers, Reuss, Colani, Secretan,* Laboulaye. 
Bungener,* Pasay, Pelletan — Protestantism may well be proud of 
such a list, by no means exhaustive, of preachers and historians, 
scholars and philosophers, pliilanthropists and politicians. Yet 
how many of these brilliant men were genuinely popular ? How 
many secured a permanent place in French literature ? Scherer 
conquered authority rather than fame, but this was not until he 
had abandoned Protestantism and devoted himself to literary 
criticism and political journalism. Guizot, on the contrary, took 
his rank as a historian and a political orator long before he 
became an apologist. His Meditations tur la Religion 
Chretienne, as Vitet regretfully remarks, made no visible 
impression on the French public. The author was illustrious, 
the book was heralded by the influential Remui det Deux 
Moiuies, religious passions v/ere at their height, Renan's Jj^e 
of Jesin was the "best seller" of the season: yet the only 
result of Guizot's efforts was " the conspiracy of silence." 
Quinet, often cited as one of the most famous names in 
nineteenth -century Protestant literature — Qiunet was not a 
Protestant. 

A literature is the flower of a civilisation, and French 
civilisation is not Protestant. Rostand's symbol holds tme ; 
Chantecler cannot crow unless his talons be firmly planted in 
the native earth, unless its sap, as it were, rise and Bow 
through bis body. 

■ Frenob Swiss. 
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Bnt if Protestantism is of little importance in the general 
f drraJopmest of the aation, it becomes estremely interesting 
(«lieii Btndied from within. For the ver; reason that it forms a 
m {.independent body within the main body, it is a perfect 
icTocosm, with all the mried aspirations, the confitcting 
passions, the party fenda of the greater communities. It does 
not form a solid army, opposed to the armies of Catholicism and 
Free-thonght : it has its own Catholicism within itself, as well as 
its own free-tfaooght. It docs not take any well-defined pnrt in 
the general conflict : it offers a separate but curioosty parallel 
reprodactioD of the whole conflict on a smaller scale. 

In the Tory essence of Protestantism we find this eternal 
opposition between authority and liberty, between tradition and 
reason. This inner contradiction has never been solved : it is 
doabtfdl whether it ever will he. If the principle of free 
personal interpretation is followed to its logical end, the Church 
QMy retain spiritual influence, abe will lose all gpiritaaJ 
mUiority. She may offer her services as a teacher and a guide ; 
flbe may claim to expreaa the opinion of the wisest, or of the 
majority ; by this title she may advise, encourage, rebuke : 
she ean no longer command. Ko interpretation of Scripture, 
however obvious, time-honoured, and tiniverBally accepted, can 
be enforced ; do interpretation, however fanciful and revoln- 
tionsry, can be condemned : the very notion of orthodoxy 
diaappeara, or rather orthodoxy is reduced to one dogma, tbe 
Divine inspiration of the Bible. The individual conscience 
recogruses no master bat tbe Word of God. 

Bat, if tbe auUiority of the Church be ruined, bow is that of 
the Bible to stand ? The Bible is a collection of hooka : how 
was this collection made? Why are certain books included 
which do not claim to be Divinely inspired ? Why are others 
rejected aa apocryphal? By whom, when, how, was the test 
first written ? How was it transmitted to ub ? All these qnea- 
tions arise invincibly. Curiosity is inseparable from veneration. 
If the Bible is all-imporiant to us, we must know everything 
about it. Biblical criticism is the sign, not of scoffing 
incredulity, but of reverence and faith. If we And that fallible 
m«ii Bfiieeted these books, that fallible men translated them. 
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transcribed them, onginally wrote them, eentaries ago, in on 
imperfect language, for an nnciviltsed people, how can ire 
believe that every jot and tittle of the book ia Divine ? Are we 
not led to the couclnBion : " The Bible is not the Word of God, 
bat it contains the Word of God " 9 

Thna the last great dogma of Protestantism loses its absolatd 
character. If the Scriptures are not literally iDBpired, how are 
we going to distinguish between what is the Word of God in 
them and what is purely human? The only test will be the 
harmony between the revelation in the Book and the revelation 
within our own hearts. We shall believe only what we feel to 
be true. The individual conscience, therefore, has not only the 
right of free interpretation, but the right of free criticism. Does 
not this mean that the Bilile is no longer the final authority? 
Emancipated from tradition as embodied in a Church, the soul 
will also be emancipated from tradition as embodied in a book, 
and in the words of F. Buisson, " I'idole de papier doit suivre 
I'idole de chair." 

From such conclusions, blaspberoons in their eyes, many 
Protestants shrank with horror. We cannot tax them with 
being illogical. A great living religion is not an abstract 
reasoning; the so-called principle of Protestantism, free inter- 
pretation, is not the whole, nor even the centre of Protestantism. 
The authority of the Bible is the one essential dogma: free 
interpretation ia only a secondary truth, a consequence, which 
must in no case be allowed to ruin the one great foundation of 
the faith. In other words, the orthodox are Christians before 
they are Protestants. Christianity, as revealed in the Bible, is 
eternal truth. Protestantism only a necessary historical develop- 
ment. For the Reformers of the sixteenth century the cry for 
intellectual freedom was not the most pressing. They were 
impelled, not by logic, bat by piety. The resistance of the 
Church to their demands for reform threw them into opposition ; 
Liberalism, the doctrine of all minoritiea — even the Catholic 
Church, whenever she is in the minority — became their weapon, 
but it was not their end. "We claim liberty for ourselves, 
because we are right ; we deny liberty to you, because you are 
wrong." This way of reaaoning, faulty though it seems to the 
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) critu:, is irrefiitable in tlie ejea of the believer ; 
thas the same GoTemment would b« blamed fur persecutiug a 
Chriatiao sect and praised for proscxnitiiig even peaceable 
anarchists. Fraoi the daja of Lather and CalTin, ProtcstantiBm 
has had a doable aspect, conserrative and revolationary, tho 
champion of liberty withoat, a religion of aatbority within. 
The orthodox, therefore, are not nntme to the tradition of 
their Eftith. 

This faith had become dearer to them through three centuries 
of straggle, of persecution, of perseTerance. No man would 
have remained a Protestant unless the great dogmas of 
Preteetantism were vital to him. If he believed in freedom of 
titooght more than in the Bible, the ever-growing party of 
Bationalists and Voltairiana was there to welcome him. But 
no : he clang to bia few essential dogmas all the more 
tenacious!; because they were bo few, and his only defence 
against infidelity. A Catholic has all the resources of the 
Chorch to rely upon : a. Protestant has the Bible only. If be 
lets that go, especially in a country where free-thought is 
powerful, he cannot remain a Protestant. 

ThoB both the great parties within French Protestantism have 
their justification in tradition and in reason. A constant 
struggle between them is inevitable; in the eyes of the liberals, 
the orthodox are bot illogical Catholics, and for the orthodox, 
the liberals are half-hearted or hypocritical free-thinkers. 
This war is bitter, because it is waged by earnest meu, whose 
dearest interests in this life and in the life to come are at 
stake ; because it is waged within a narrow field, where no 
blow can miss its aim ; because it is a fratricidal war, in which 
treasures of love are turned to gall, in which each combatant 
BoiTers as much from the wounds he inflicts as from those 
he receives. 

The crisis of the struggle occurred just during the period we 
are studying, from 1848 to 1872. The evolution of French 
Protestantism remained parallel with the general evolution of 
the country, without merging into it. There had been a 
Catholic revival in the early years of the century ; there was, 

little later, a Protestant revival, mainly under Wealeyan 
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influences. In both caods tho resistance of the RationalistB, 
the disciples of eighteenth- century philosophy, had to be 
conqaered; after 1848, Protestantism, like Catholicism, had to 
face a more formidable enemy than mere rationalism — tho 
scientific spirit. Protestant orthodoxy, like Catholic orthodoxy, 
fomtd it necessary to affirm and define itself: to the pro- 
clamation of Papal infallibility of 1870 corresponds tho 
Declaration of Faith of 1872. 

The Rerival had not been essentially an eeclesiastical or a 
theological movement ; it owed its success to its appeal to the 
deepest emotions, as well as to its practical activities. It did 
not rely on forms and formulra ; indeed, the movement was not 
encouraged at first by the conservative Established Church. In 
its policy, in its methods, the Revival seemed, on the whole, 
liberal. But, without any desire of going into theological 
subtleties, without giving any prominence to intellectualiam, it 
laid such stress on the dogma of the Atonement, and, of course, 
on the literal inspiration of the Bible, that it re-opened the era 
of theological strife. So long as Protestantism had been, first of 
all, a tradition, all men born within the Chnrch could accept 
its tenets un question ingly, whatever their own intelleotnal 
tendencies might be : their faith was part of their inheritance, 
like their names or their national allegiance — something to be 
accepted and honoured without discussion. When the foith 
was, as it were, vitalised and individualised, when it was made 
to consist in the personal, unreserved acceptance of one dogma, 
a schism was to be feared. 

The Synods of 1648 and 1649, convened with the aim of 
preventing such a scbistn, could not restore genuine unity. 
In 1849, Frederic Monod and Agenor de Gasparin founded the 
Union of French Evangelical Churches, on the basis of Revival 
theology. These Churches were independent of tho Establiah- 
ment, which they considered as latUtulinaTUin. On the other 
hand, in Jnly, 1650, appeared the first number of the Revue de 
Straabourg, devoted to the reverent but fearless investigation of 
religious truth. The task was difficult ; until about 1858, with 
euch contributors as Colani, Retiss, Scberer, the Review was not 
unequal to it. But every year the incompatibility betwecu.^ 
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ortbodox and the BcieDti&c points of view was appearing more 
flagraot. Wliea Scberer practically abartdoiied historical 
Cbristiani^ and vent over to free-thonght, the uld confidence 
and enthnsiasm were well-nigh ruined. Through prodigies of 
to}eraooe and diplomacy, the life of the Reiieu- was prolonged 
nntil December, 1869. A last article b; Colani acknowledged 
in veiled terms the failure of this noble effort. 

Probably the most typical episode of the struggle was the 
conflict between Athauase Coquerol, jtmior, and Ouizot. The 
two CBOses could have no worthier champions. Coquerel was 
a briUiaot young minister, beloved of his congregation. His 
fiitber was one of the noblest representatives of Liberalism, 
fkmoaa alike as a philanthropist, a preacher, and a theologian ; 
in 1648, Paris bad elected him to iiio Constituent Assembly. 
Gnisot was the iUnstrious historian and statesman who for 
eight years had seemed the actual ruler of France. Coquerel's 
Liberalism was thoroughgoing and outspoken ; ho did not 
conceal his sympathy with Renan, and consented to serve on a 
committee for the erection of a statue to Voltaire (1667). In 
1864, in spite of the support of his congregation, he was judged 
and condemned by the Presbyterial Council, in which Guizot 
took a leading part. This decision roused great opposition. In 
the following presbyterial elections, Guizot, in spite of his fame, 
authority, and nudoubted services, was elected only at Uie 
second ballot, and by the narrow plorality of eight votes. He 
was accused of assuming the role of a Protestant Pope. For 
twelve years, nntil after Guizot's death, Coqnerel was kept out 
of the Establishment. 

It was Guizot again who, in spite of bis eighty -five years, was 
the dominant influence in the Synod of 1872, for which he bail 
obtained from his former rival Thiers, then President of the 
Republic, the necessary governmental permission. This Synod 
was the culmination of a series of efforts for having the 
Pn>t«atant faith authoritatively defined, both dogmatically and 
legally, so as to exclude the liberals from ttio fold. Such a 
Synod looks for all the world like a miniature Catholic Conncil. 
The Confession of Faith which it adopted may seem reasonable 
and moderate : but it was meant to be the test of orthodoxy ; 
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therefore it limited the Protestants' birthright of person&l 
int«rpretatioD. For the liberals, such a limitation of liberty 
was equivalent to its anppreseion. The aged Pope of the 
Huguenots triumphed ; orthodoxy carried the day by sixty-one 
votes to forty-five. But the long-deferred schism — secretly 
< desired by members of both parties — finally took place, and in 
spite of recent efforts it seems irremediable. 

2. Guieot. 

With Q-aizot we return to the main stream of French lifo^ 
literatnre ; for be was a, fitatesmaa as well as a Church lei 
and au admirable writer as well as a thorough scholar. Indeed, 
there are few lives more complete than his, covering as it did 
eighty-seven years under the twelve political regimes that 
France has known within less than a century. He reached the 
summits of fame and power. Journalist, professor, historian, 
administrator, political man. Cabinet Minister, Premier, he was 
the mainstay of a dynasty, for seven years the ruler of France 
under King Lonis-Philippe, and one of the masters of Enrope. 
But he was as unpopular as he was admired and respected ; as 
selfish for his class as he was disinterested for himself; aa blind 
to the state of the country at large as he was clear-sighted in 
hia bourgeois Parliament ; austere, but relying, like Walpole, 
on political conscience-jobbing; high-minded, but flooriehing 
before the electorate the motto: " Enricbissez-vons! *' (Get 
rich ! ) ; a great bistoriau, but a poor prophet, who explained 
with assumed infallibility the progress of civilisation, and, not 
long before the Revolution of 1848, declared : " The day of 
universal suffrage will never come " ; a great intellect, but with 
blinkers ; a great heart, but outwardly cold ; a great leader who 
wrecked his party ; a great ConBervative, who, through sheer 
blunduring and obstinacy, plunged his country into a revolution. 

Such was F. Ouizot at sixty-three, on the morrow of the 
upheaval which had overthrown him, and the dynasty he served, 
and the class he represented. Then perhaps more than ever, the 
true greatness of the man revealed itself. Exiled from politics, 
oniversally unpopular, by no means wealthy, the old athlete did 
not lose his courage, nor even his serenity. Three purposes 
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i to fill his liie, each snfQcieDt to engrosB the energy of h 
'' jaaaget sua. He would complete bis Hittory of the RebeUion, 
the Protectorate and the Restoration, commenced twenty and 
thirty years before — and the new Tolnmes are fresher, more 
brilliant than the old. He would write the Mctnoirs of kit own 
Tuna, R calm and lofty defence of bis political career. And to 
crawn all his labours, he would undertake a great apology of the 
Ckriatian £uth. 

This apology was no new idea with him, bnt the dream of his 
early manhood realised in old age, afW the storms of au eventful 
life. Undoubtedly the conditions under the Second Empire, the 
intense interest in rehgious questions, the renewed attacks 
against Christianity, the universal conflict between conservation 
and reTolntion, impelled him and helped him. But he was 
following, first of all, the logic of his own destiny. 

Onizot was of old Protestant stock. He was bom at Nimes 
two months before the exceptional regime imposed upon tbe 
Proteetsnta was abolished by Louis XVI. His education, he 
tells OS,* was Christian, pervaded with earnest sentiment, bat 
Tagae from the dogmatic point of view. From tbe South of 
France he went to 0«neva, after tbe death of his father, a victim 
of tbe Terror. He found thoro another kind of Protestantism, 
based on institntions, practices, and traditions rather than on 
strong feelings or precise beliefs. In Geneva, tbe eighteenth 
century had enervated the sixteenth : Rousseau's spirit was 
there as well as Calvin's. lu Paris, his Protestantism, already 
more philosophical than religious, was in danger of "evaporat- 
ing," when, strangely enough, the most dangerous chapters m 
Oibbon, which he read with a view to editing them, shook his 
Rationalism. The growth and spread of Christianity, as reported 
by the infidel historian, seemed to him miraculous (1812), 
Later on, his studies and his political opinions brought him into 
close touch with the history of the great liberal coiuttries, 
England, Holland, tbe United States ; he could not fail to see 
tbe part played by Christianity, under its Protestant form, in the 
development of these nations and in tbe firm establishment of 
true liberty- 

* Rtvue df Dtax Itondti, September 1. 1669, p. 37. 
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According to Ouizot, therefore, it waa mainly the study of 
luBtory that brought him back to ProtCBtantism and confirmed 
him in it. His religion w&b certainly not part of his historical 
system, which, in its torn, was not consciously subordinated to 
bis political opinions ; bub such rigid unity prevailed in Goizot'a 
life that these three independent lines of thought were strictly 
parallel. In religion as in politics he was a traditional liberal ; 
in other words, be believed in liberty, but only within the limita 
of an authoritative document — the Bible and the Charter. 
History and apologetics, in his hands, consisted in reconciling 
authority and liberty, by proving the reasonableness of the 
documents which define and guarantee liberty, or, to use a 
favourite expression of his, by expounding their philosophy. 

The three series of his Meditations on the Christian religion Are 
such a demonstration. Tbey are purely intellectual, tbeorettcal. 
Quizot does not insist on the practical side of religion. No 
doctrine, he says, can rest safely on the basis of mere nsefulness. 
The question is not one af efficiency, but one of truth. Nor is 
be satisfied with the sentimental adhesion to the moral teaching 
of Christ : " [Some maintain] that this moral teaching ia 
sufficient, and indeed is the whole Gospel. They disregard 
absolutely the bond which unites, in man, thought with feeling 
and belief with action. Man is greater and requires more than 
these shallow moralists claim for him, and in the deep instinot 
of his soul, the law of his life is necessarily connected with the 
secret of his destiny. Christian dogma alone imparts to 
Christian morals the sovereign authority needed for governing 
and regenerating mankind."* In religion even more than in 
politics, Ouizot was a thoroughgoing doctrinaire. 

His reasoning can be summed up in the following terms : There 
are for us eternal and universal problems, such as the origin and 
destiny of man and of the world, liberty and providence, evil and 
salvation. Those problems philosophy cannot solve ; Christianity 
alono ofTora a solution. 

Of the impotence of philosophy Ouizot ^ves us two difTerent 

proofs. The first ia derived from history : all possible systema 

have been tried. They can all be reduced to four — sensoalism 

* UMlaUoiu nr i'EtMnc» d» ia Bcliffim Chrtlicnne, 1861, p. 266. 
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i idealism, scepticism and mjeticism ; and their eternal conflict 
■howB that Done is abBolute and final- All the great systems of 
tbe present daj — epiiitualiBm, rationaliam, positivism, pantheism, 
tnsterialiam, scepticism — are examined and foimd wanting. Tho 
seoand proof is logical : philosophy is purely human, and cannot 
reach beyood tbe limits of human aature. Goizot is as decided 
■8 Littre or Spencer on the impossibLlity for the unaided human 
mind to transcend the bounds of science. 

All metaphysical systems being thus rejected, Ooizot proceeds 
to expose the essentials of Christianity, which, according to him, 
are contained in only five dogmas; creation, Divine providence, 
original sin, the Incarnation and Redemption. Creation remains 
the only explanation of the existence of the world, " spontaneous 
gen^ation and the transformation of species being arbitrary 
hypoibeBes, rejected by science itself." Providence is proved 
by tbe nniversal instinct of prayer. Original sin and its trans- 
mission is a doctrine in harmony with human experience, and 
solves the otherwise baffling problem of the origin of evil. Tbe 
Incarnation is possible, for all religioDs have held such a belief, 
and '* was not the creation of man himself an incarnation ? " It 
is true, for the revolution made by Jesus is absolutely different 
from that made by any man. As for the Redemption, it is reason- 
able, for the belief in the saving virtue of voluntary sacrifice 
is also universal. 

Such is the logical structure of the apology. Without dis- 
cussing in detail the selection of the five essential dogmas and 
of tbe prook he adduces in favour of each, we have to face one 
gre»t difficulty: Gnizot exalts religion on the ruins of philo- 
sophy, and his religion is, to alt appearances, a philosophy. 
Every logical demonstration of Chrietianity will be open to this 
objection: if Christianity can be proved to he " reasonable," it 
becomes a metaphysical system like the others, and can be 
rained by the same arguments. So, in Ms answer to Janet's criti- 
cism, Ouizot was obliged to abandon all his logical apparatus. 
" Cbriatiamty may be put in philosophical form," he said, 
" but it is not a philosophy ; it is not an attempt at the dis- 
tovexy of truth, it is truth itself; its dogmas are not theories, 
hypotheses, they are facts." How can these trenchant affirma- 
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tioQB be substantiated ? By tlte further ussertion that Chris- 
tianil^ is not a system, but a history — the hiatory of the 
relatioDB of God with mankind. " The miracles take naturally 
their place in such a history."* The whole ({uestion ia there- 
fore whether this history is true. 

Ouizot, of course, did Dot doubt its truth ; no man would 
doubt it, he affirms, if he were not biased by the rationalistio 
prejudice against miracles. If miracles were once frankly 
accepted as possible, as undoubtedly they are, the Bible would 
offer no difficulty. But is this assertion perfectly safe ? First 
of all, if we brush aside the rationalistic objection to miracles, 
should we limit ourselves to Biblical miraclss, or should we 
accept all miracles indiscriminately, wherever they happen to be 
reported ? Are not later miracles, in the Catholic Church for 
instance, at least as well authenticated as those of Judea ? To 
maintain that Biblical miracles alone should be given credence, 
because the Bible alone is a miracolous book, is simply begging 
the question. Besides, are there not other difficulties? Are 
there not discrepancies, contradictions, material impossibilities 
of a non-miraculous character? Guizot's demonstration was 
luminous for those who accepted blindly bis coaclnstons &om 
the outset. 

This apology, it will readily be noticed, is not speciScally 
Protestant. Guizot considered as essential only the dogmas 
f which are common to all great historical Churches. The purely 
Catholic dogmas, like transubstantiation or the remission of 
gins, he does not deny or dispute, but simply ignores. As a 
matter of fact, his demonstration, based on authority and history, 
is rather Catholic than Protestant ; there ia no touch of indivi- 
dualism in it. Without ever being tempted to abandon the Church 
of his birth, Guizot drew gradually closer to Catholicism. He 
hoped, not for a reunion, but for a reconciliation of the Churches. 
For the Catholics, not only for the most liberal among them, 
but for the Pope himself, he had nothing but words of sympathy 
and respect. He reserved all his power of denunciation for the 
liberal Protestant. "No compromise with heresy," he said in 
the caae of Coquerel. " The Council of the Church must be the 
* Rwue iM Dtux Mondas, Septambor I 
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ider of tlie sonls of Coqnerei'a flook, and decide for them the 
ireme questioD of faith and life" (February, 1864), This 
id ecclesiastical doctrine, diBregarding the rigbts of private 

-etation, is esBentially Catholic. 
Yet Goizat was mistaken if he hoped for a genuine reconcilia- 
of the conservative Churches. In the eyes of orthodox 
ktholios ha remained a heretic. When be denounced the 
ing and dangerous innovstiaua of the liberals, the Romanists 
Id tell him : " Bossaet foresaw ^our predicament two ceu- 
les ago. There ia no orthodoxy without a Church to define 
and enforce it ; there ia no Church but the historical Church of 
all others are schismatic or horetical. Authority cannot 
compromise with free- thought." 

Iq religion, as well as in politics, Ouizot attempted an impos- 
ile task ; he believed in limited revolutions, He thought the 
gates could be left ajar for a moment and then closed more 
ichly than before. With his inborn faith in conservatism 
ty he ought to have been a Catholic and a Legitimist, 
irony of fate would have it that tho King ho served reigned 
by the divine right of the barricades, that the Church of his 
allegiance rested originally on a revolt of the individual con- 
science. Ho would have stopped religious evolution about tho 
itddle of the sisteeuth century, political evolution about 18S0 ; 
who can say to the progress of human thought, " So far 
Iwialt thou go and no farther " ? Thus his political life ended m 
disaster, his religious life in a victory more bitter than many 
defeats. But although he was in all things an obstacle rather 
than a guide, we cannot help admiring Quizot, his untiring 
activity, his indomitable will, his loftiness of purpose, his devo- 
tion to the ideal, and even his uaahakable belief in his own 
in&Uibility. 

t3. Sckerer. 
The life of Chiizot has the majesty of immobility — his mind 
grew, his character developed, but like a tree, which adds each 
year a new ring to its immovable core and strikes deeper roots 
into ita native soil. The career of Soheror has the dramatic 
of evolution : he moved slowly, cautiously, reluctantly. 
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without missing a single step, withoat retracing any, front 
Btriotest orthodoxy to absoltite free-thought. In these two 
earnest and consistent lives we find exemplified the two main 
principles of Protestantism : anthority and liberty, the Divine 
inapiratioQ of the Bible and the rights of the indindnal 
conscience. 

Scherer, like Guizot, was bom of Protestant parents. But 
Oaizot was of pure French Huguenot descent ; Soherer's family 
connections were cosmopolitan. Ooizot spent his youth in his 
native Soath or in Geneva ; Scherer was educated in Paris, and 
attended the courses of a State institution. These differences 
alone would explain why Cruizot's faith, altbongh it did not 
retain at all times the same degree of ardour, never knew any 
life -and -death crisis, whereas Scherer's, exposed earlier and to 
more dangerous influences, had already waxed and waned, suc- 
cumbed and triumphed, when Ue was only fourteen. At sixteen, 
in 1881, he was sent to Monmouth, England, " as an heroic 
remedy for hia state of UsUessness, discouragement, and 
despair." The remedy proved successful. The influence of 
his host. Rev. Thomas Loader, transformed the shiftless boy 
into a hard-working Christiau man. In 1832 he was able to 
write in his diary : " Christmas : conversion." His Protestant- 
ism, therefore, was not merely a heritage, but a new conquest ; 
and the faith he adopted, on the eve of manhood, was not the 
Bomewhat formal system of eighteenth -century theology, but the 
purest doctrine of the Revival. " Yes," he wrote in his Common- 
place Book, "justification by faith is the way of salvation ; it is 
the means which God has used to bring man to sanctification, 
which is his end." 

His vocation for the ministry became unconquerable. He 
took a theological course at the University of Strasbourg, under 
the direction of £d. Beuss, a great scholar, a man of sterling 
character, impartial and bold, to whom Renan has paid many 
a well- deserved tribute. But whilst he profited by the 
BcmpulouB method of his teacher, Scherer was more nnoom- 
promising than he in his orthodoxy, and, rather than the 
scientific liberalism of Reuss, he held the doctrine of Gauasen 
on the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. The seventh 
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proposition of biB tbesis for the theological licence \ 
ail iuapiratioQ ia neceaaarily literal " (1841) . 

la 1845 he became a Professor in the Oratoire, or Freo 
Dirinity School, of Oeneya. This Bchool had been founded 
in 1831, imder the influence of the Revival, in order to defend 
the doctrine of plenary inspiration, and CaMnistic theology in 
all itfl Btrictnees, against tbe relaxed teaching of the State 
Facalty. It had for its president the well-known historiaD 
Merle d'Anbigu^, Scherer's orthodoxy was entire. He refused 
to himself tbe right of choosing passages ia the Bible as more 
evidently inspired than others : " You believe that auch or tuch 
a passage is divine? Bnt then it is not Qod you believe in, it 
ia yourself. One does not accept fully an authority which one 
could have refused to recognise." His faith was too absolute 
to be a&aid of the truth in any form, and he would begin bis 
lectures with the invocation : " God ! Thou art the God of 
truth. We are seeking truth. Thou alone canst make it 
known nnto us. Amen." He was at the same time too clear- 
sighted not to understand tbe dangers of this search for truth. 
" Tbe apprenticeship of a theological student is hard. The 
oncertainty into which his mind is thrown about so many 
things which seemed to him simple and certain before, is a 
Boorce of cruel agitation. ... It is a situation from which one 
cannot come out victoriously without prayer and tears."* Op 
to that time (1646), after a few years of boyish fermentation, 
Scberer'a life had been one of admirable unity, of single devotion 
to tmtb, of unhesitating belief in the souroe of all truth, the 
Christian religion ; then began a soul's tragedy, quieter than 
Jouflroy's, but no less harrowing in its unobtrusive, relentless, 
and slow development. 

He was professor of Biblical exegesis : problems arose in hia 
mind which he could not solve, doubts which he could not allay. 
Tortured by doubt, he sought God's support in prayer — and it ia 
perhaps tbe noblest trait in his life that he did not pray for 
pence, but for truth : " God I grant me to be true — true 
especially aa to Thee, true in Thy service, for that is the 
primal truth, from which all other truths are derived. . . ." t 
* QrdBid, Sch«T^, 73. t August IS, 1848. 
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" Give me troth, God ! ao that I may be all light, without 

any mixture of darkseas and of error ; give m« sincerity, eo that 

I may let the truth I kuow be manifested without any veil of 

reticence. Let my heart within me be like the heart of a 

newly-weaned child ! " • The first stage of the struggle lasted 

nearly two years. On December 28, 1849, in closing his 

lecture, he announced that it would be his last in the Oratoire. 

Scherer, even then, remained orthodox in all his views, except 

ft-on the doctrine of literal inspiration. But he saw clearly that 

■ this doctrine involved the whole question of authority in religion. 

"When he sent his resignation to the Director of the Oratoire, 

Scherer passed over from the conservative to the libera] side of 

Protestantism. 

Here we cannot help thinking of Kenan's case, bo strangely 
mmilar to Scherer's. Ren&n, like Scherer, moved by scientific 
scruples, had to give up his belief in literal inspiration. Bat, 
brought up in a Church based entirely on tradition and authority, 
he passed almost immediately, with hardly any apparent struggle, 
from orthodoxy to scientifie independence. If you remove a 
single stone, the whole edifice of Roman CatJiolic theology 
collapses irremediably. The inner contradiction of Protestant- 
ism, in such a case, is a source of strength : the two principles, 
anthority and liberty, are able to combine in a thousand difierent 
ways and proportions ; it is possible to cover almost the whole 
range of human thought without completely losing touch with 
Protestantism. Renan's evolution was complete in a few 
months; Scherer's took twelve years. t 

After breaking with the Oratoire, Scherer remained in Geneva 
for ten more years, a theologian and a Protestant still. For- 
merly the hope of the stanchest conservatives, he became one 
of the leaders of the liberals. He found himself in harmony 
with the newly-established Revue de Straabowg ; he opened a 

• Gcfiard, Scherer, p. 87. 

t The Pcotestant taith dies h&rdei tbsn the Oatholio. being at tbe same 
time simpler and less oonauteiit ; on the other b«ad, eooIesU«tica1 h&bita 
Rmive the Iobh of the Catholic laith much longer than that ot tlia Pto- 
teatallt. RoDan became a radical free-thiaksr much mare rftpidlf than 
Soberer, bat he nmainod » priest at beait all bia lite, wUlst Soberer tcxn 
eeaaed to bo in any wa; a minister. 
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prirate coune which, ia spite of violent oppositiuu, attracted 
large and appreciative audiences. Excommnnicated, OBtracised, 
saddened, but not embittered, he defended bis faith inch by inch. 

He defended it against his oppoDents who doubted it, bat 
cbiefly against the logic of his own thought, which, relentlessly, 
w»B biting into his old beliefs. For the doctrine of anthority, 
wbich he had to abandon, he tried to substitute that of the inner 
feeling, the harmony between the rcTolation in the Book and the 
Ferelation within our hearts. " It is to the soul that the whole 
Oosp<il is addressed, it is by its essential affinity with the soul 
that it eatablishes its claims." * But all the books in the Bible, 
all the chapters, all the verses, do not appeal equally to our 
aools ; some non-Biblical writings possess the character of 
apiritnality to a higher degree than some of the sacred books ; 
there is more " inspiration " in the Imitation than in 
Chronicles. " To limit the Spirit of God to the Bible, to 
deny the identity of the Spirit of the Bible with the Spirit of 
the Saints in all centuries, is a crime against that very Spirit 
and a lie of theology against faith." The canon of the Bible is 
merely the classical literature of oor religion, but the Bible is 
neither totally nor exclusively inspired. 

When he reached this point (1854) Scherer could aifirm that 
" the destiny of the Bible and the destiny of bolineas on earth 
are indissolubly bound together," but be was no longer, in any 
definite sense of the term, a Protestant. What he was he 
bimaeif did not know : hut he suffered. " I am not made, 
I feel it, for a time of universal transformation like ours; my 
sympathies are with the past, and yet human affairs are carried 
along by a current against which we cannot go. Thus I see 
myself borne by the convictions of my intellect towards a future 
which inspires me neither with interest nor with confidence."! 
And be wrote about Bishop Golenso pages in wbich rings the 
accent of a personal confession ; " Some of the men who have 
most openly broken with the tradition, started with the most 

did like, implicit, obstinate faith. They did not doubt in 
Aer to get rid of a doctrine, the boliness of which weighed 
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apoo them ; they did not deny it becanse it was their inte 
BO to do ; it was in spite of tbemselves that their faith left them. 
Far from seeking out objections, they have recognised their 
weight with reluctance. They yielded to evidence. Their 
souls, when they saw for the first time the abyss gaping 
before them, were seized with immense and grievoaa terror; 
they cast themselves on their knees, they struggled with tears, 
they tried all remedies, had recourse to all advisers. Feeling 
the thoughts that had been their joy and their strength escape 
from them, realising the worth of all that was about to fail 
them, not conceiving that anything could ever fill the vacant 
place, accustomed to considering dogma as the food of spiritual 
life and the only safeguard of hmuan virtue, it seemed to them 
that they were going to fall endlessly into abysmal darkness. 
Twenty times they resolved to doubt their doubts, they decided 
to close their eyes to this batefiil light, they made deliberate 
efforts to believe— and ever they found themselves confronted 
with the absolute empire that Truth holds on honest miuds. 
Nay, we have here something more than the mere ascendancy 
of evidence. If the most fervent believers, if saints themselves 
doubt at present, it is not on acconnt of the seduction uf 
speculative ideas, it is not even on account of the power with 
which several results of modem criticism impose themselves 
npon as : it is chiefly through the need of remaining consistent 
with themselves ; accustomed to listening to their conscience, 
they could not resist it. Sincerity is for them such a high 
and sacred virtue that even their faith has to be sacrificed 
to it. The conflict in which they are engaged is a conflict of 
morality with dogma, of uprightness of character with loyalty 
to the flag. In a word, if the essence of religion be Justice 
and Tmth, we may say that these men are led to unbelief 
through devotion to religion itself. Such is the contradic- 
tion under which many souls are groaning at present ! Such 
ie the truly tragic spectacle witnessed by the nineteenth 
century."* 

After passing from theology to metaphysics, trom metaphysics 

to natural science (without mentioning Oomte, Scherer seems 

* La Coafatimu d'ua Miisioanairt. 1863. 
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to ac««pt the law of the three states), would the hnmaii soul 
complete the cycle, and, h&rrowed by conflicts, reTolutiona, and 
catastrophes, return from materialism to faith again ? In 1857, 
be expressed such a hope ; but could it well be termed a hope ? 
For he expected that mankind would begin again the weary 
round — endleas motion without progress. 

His final philosophy, if by such a name may be called the 
negation of all philosophy, was universal relativism, in which 
be found, not joy, hot precarious rest and a sort of weary 
peace. " The edifice of the ancieut world rested on the belief 
in the Absolute. Religion, politics, morals, literature, every- 
thing bore the mark of this notion. There was then neither 
doubt in the minds nor hesitation in the acts : every one knew 
bow to decide. One knew of two causes only in the world, 
God's and the Devil's ; of two campa among men, the good 
and the wicked ; of two places in eternity, on the right hand 
id on the left of the Judge. Truth was all on one side, error 
on the other. To-day, nothing for us is truth or error: 
must find other words. We see everywhere nothing but 
les and degrees. We admit even the identity of contraries. 
We no longer know religion, but religions ; ethics, but 
customs ; principles, but facts. We explain everything, and 
as it has been said, the intellect approves in the end whatever 
it is able to explain. Modem virtue is all summed up in 
toleration, that is to say in a disposition which our ancestors 
wonld have considered as the worst sign of weakness or treason. 
As for me, I confess, I cannot consider this revolution, the 
ancient world that one word has ruined, so many wandering 
Bools, 80 many uprooted beliefs, so much darkness and sadness 
in our hearts, the end of so many strong and noble things — 
I cannot think of all that without being reminded of the Voice 
which sounded over the seas of old, and told mankind in dismay 
that "Great Pan was dead.' 'At which cry,' relates Pan- 
tagmel, ' all were struck with terror ; and the last word was not 
eoded but great sighs were heard, great lamentations and 
terrors on earth, not of one person, but of many.' Yes, the 
Voice has sounded again through space, announcing the end 
of another age and the last breath of another God: the 
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Absolute U dead within our souls : who shall raise it to life 
again ? " • 

There is despair in these eloqaent lines, the despair of Vigny, 
Proadhon, Leconte de Lisle; and the "cry of agony" of 
Madame Ackermann rings like an echo of Scherer's. He had 
staked his all on the pursuit of truth : " Life was given nnto 
na," he said, qaoting Saint- Martin, " in order that every one of 
its minutes may be exchanged for a particle of truth. I am 
not among those who are able to boast of an existence thns 
filled; yet I dare to bear this testimony to myself: Yes, thus 
I too understand life." t Athirst for truth, for nearly twenty 
years in possession of absolute truth, his soul could not find 
happiness among the ruins which his intellect had made. Yet 
Scherer did not die of his metaphysical wound like Jonflroy. 
Relativism, cbeerleRs as it, is, precludes absolute despair as 
well as absolute knowledge. It cannot be a doctrine of hope, 
bat it can teach resignation. The crisis was long and Scherer 
snfTerod ; bat even before it was over he had become a literary 
critic of great authority ; he was soon to be one of the best 
champions of political Liberalism in the daily press. Life was 
worth living, although the Absolute was in its grave. Engaged 
in congenial work, at peace with his conscience, respected even 
by his enemies, he was able to reconquer, not merely tranquillity, 
but happiness. " How happy we arel " he would exclaim in 
his old age. In this again, his case was parallel with Kenan's — 
Renan, whose cheerfulness seemed so puzzling and even so 
offensive to M. Juloa Lemaitre. 

He would probably have been at a loss to reconcile his 
positive happiness with his philosophy. We are told [ that 
he had thought of writing a treatise on the subject, and had 
to give up the attempt. His last words on moral philosophy 
are merely words of resignation. " To be happy is to have 
measured happiness and one's self; there is no surer way of 
not qaarreliing with life than not to expect too much from it." 
" The aniTerse is a fact : we do not control It ; we have nothing 

* Easaj on Hegel {Bevue dt* Dmc Monddt and Milangei i'Sitt^n 
Beligituu). 

i Melarifta tie Critique Beli^ietiit. Avertissenitnl ] Ordud. f.. 
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to do but to accept it . . . D17 and bitter though they be, 
these trctha exe not barren. It is something to have learnt 
that among the problems which have most engrossed the homan 
mind there are some which have no solution, and even no 
meaning. And the acceptance of things as thej are, the habit 
of taking them as the ineluctable conditions of life, is a pretty 
good teacher of resignation. If one does not suffer any the 
leas, ooe is less irritated by suffering; anguish is no longer 
mingled with bitterness, regrets with anger. The protest of 
the hoinan moral sense against the immorality of nature and 
history remains ; this is desirable ; but it loses the feverish 
and childish form of rebellion. *0 Universe I' said Saint 
Marcus Aorelius, ' what thou wilt, that will I also.' " 

There was faith in the orthodoxy of Soherer's yonng man- 
hood ; there was no loas faith in the honest doubt which filled 
his mature years ; there seems to be none left in the stoicism 
of his old age. So this life of noble efforts ended with words 
of resignation — resignation, which ie naught but the quietest 
form of despair. This alone would warn na that there was 
in Scherer's destiny something wrong somewhere. 

Yet it cannot be said that he erred, still less that he sinned. 
His reasoning was as faultless as bis intentions were pure. 
He was not moved by love of destruction, for he struggled 
long against his own doubts; nor by intellectual pride, for 
he was no worshipper of human reason. We must pity him, 
but hold him blameless. 

His misfortune, he saw tliis clearly, was to be longing for 
an onchangeable faith in au age of transition. He was by 
nature a conservative, an orthodox ; the Absolute bad been his 
god, and he moomed for it long after it was dead in his soul. 
Compare his literary criticism with that of Jules Lemaitre : 
Lemaitre may defend anthority and tradition, which are the 
deep instincts of his nature ; but he does it with the tone 
and the arguments of a subjectivist, or, to give him the name 
he accepted, of an impressionist. Schorcr preached Liberalism 
with the forceful earuestness of a theologian : while esponnding 
relativism, he remained dogmatic. One cannot read his article 
"The Metaphysical Illusion," his review of Kenan's 
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PhUosophicai DiaiogucB, without being stniok — and poaa 
irritated — by the trenchant expression of his scepticiBm. He 
was the infallible Fupo of nniversal uncertainty. 

Scherer was only forty-five when he emerged from hia great 
criBis; many men have recast their lives at a more advanced 
age — Lamennais was fifty when he left the Church — and we 
may wonder why Scherer did not go beyond mere relativism- 
But his critical faculties had developed during a twelve-year 
battle against his most cherished beliefs : his scepticism wag 
now alert and formidably equipped against any new system. 
Besides, he had loved his old faith so dearly that he shrank 
at the thought of giving it a successor. Thus a soul meant 
to be filled with ardent, unhesitating convictions was to remain 
empty, and, resigned though it seemed, it could not but monm 
the irrecoverable faith. 

Yet it was well for Scherer that he did not recoil ; not only 
hia sincerity, his intellectnal courage, will remain hia eternal 
honour, but in this life they saved what could be saved of his 
happiness. Wavering would have but prolonged his agony 
and forfeited our respect. 

4. Quinet. 
Guizot was the champion of Christian orthodoxy ; for him. 
Protestantism meant a faith based on the only legitimate 
authority — the Bible — and on the Bible alone. The liberals 
insisted on the rights of the individual conscience, s principle 
which, carried out by Scherer with fearless consistency, led him 
away from the Church altogether. There is a third aspect of 
, Protestantism : historically, it is a reformed religion, freed from 
the superstitions and abuses which had crept into the traditional 
Church. It should therefore appeal to the men who are neither 
dogmatists nor investigators, but practical Christians, and who 
are dissatisfied with the administration and the policy of the 
Roman Church. In a country like France, Christian by tradi- 
tion, but impatient of '* clericalism," Buch men, Eefonned 
Catholics rather than positive Protestants, are bound to bo 
numerons. 



Circumstances, under the Second Empire, seemed favoi 
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^^^H such a moTemflnt ftw&; from Rome and towards Prot«flt&ntism. 
The old eighteenth -century hostility agamst Christianity as a 
whole iras almost extinct. All the leaders of liberal thought, 
all the great Romanticists — Lameonais, Lamartine, Hugo, 
Micbelet— had paid glowing tribotea to the traditional faith. 
There was no lack of genoine, conservativo roligiona feeling. 
On the other hand, the hoped-for reconciliation between the 
Church and Liberalism had failed ; Rome was becoming every 
year more reactionary in her temporal policy, more intolerant 
of modem tendencies, more deeply committed to nnacceptable 
forms and beliefs. It was increasingly difficult for many earnest 
Christians to remain Catholics, with Yenillot ruling the Church 
in France as a sort of Papal legate. Protestantism would have 
enabled these men to retain all the essentials of their religion 
without sacrificing their dignity as thinkers and as citizens. 

The most eloquent apostle of this movement was Edgar 
Qoinet. Brought up by a Protestant mother, for whom his 
admiration was as boundless as his love, he studied for ten years 
at Tiibingen and other German universities, and married the 
daughter of a German minister. So he was free from Voltairian 
prejudices. Religion was ever the centre of his historical as 
well as of his literary works. He was one of the first men 
in France to recognise the all-important influence of religion in 
human history, and in this respect Fustel de Conlanges and 
Ren&n, although greater than he, did but glean in his field. 
He was rather a mystic philosopher than a historian. Pictiu-eaque 
details, the psychology of individnals, the technicalities of 
institutions, were for him points of secondary importance. His 
one aim was to stndy the laws of collective development, and for 
him, as for Bossuet, these laws were naught but the eEpreesion 
of God's Will. The old doctrine of Providence was rebaptized 
" philosophy of history," and under its new name became one of 
the idols of the early nineteenth century. Qninet was even 
more dogmatic in his exposition of God's purpose with mankind 
than Bossuet himself. He assumed quite naturally the attitude 
of a hierophant. In his mind, history became a branch of 
theology, or rather a substitute for theology. 

^^^^ £:icept for this theological colouring, his interpretation of 
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tistory, before 1848, did not differ from thftt of the other 
RomAQticists. Like them, he believed in the Rights of Man, 
and in liberty as the first of them all. Liberty meant both 
national independence and democracy ; Qninet v&a a patriot — 
Waterloo and the treaties of 1815 rankled in his bouI — and he 
sympathised with all oppressed and struggling countries — 
Greece, Poland, Italy, later Rumania. He bated the Catholic 
Church as the arch-enemy of liberty and progress, and admired 
the Revolution of 1789, which bad proclaimed the new gospel. 
SiBce that great renovation, France was a Messianic people, the 
"heir of Jesus Christ." Napoleon personified in Europe the 
French ideal ; he was the crowned apostle of nationality and 
democracy. But all groat beaefactors of mankind have to 
espiate thoir daring through martyrdom : Waterloo corresponds 
to Caucasus and Golgotha. 

During the Second Republic, Qninet played a creditable, 
though not a leading part iu French politics. From the Coup 
d'Etat to the fall of the Empire he remained in exile. Aiter 
1859, at least, this exile was voluntary ; it was, like Hugo's, 
a protest against a regime baaed upon force and fraud. These 
Dew circumstances had some influence on his opinions without 
altering them radically. Isolated, he became more original ; 
defeated, he was less optimistic, and be gained in both 
directions. 

In his Chrittianity and the French Revolution (1845) ha 
had opposed the " new dogma " of the sovereignty of the peojds 
to the Catholic doctrine of Papal infallibility. Democracy was 
then a political and religious panacea : the R«TolntioD was 
" truer to the spirit of Christ than the Church." The spectacle 
of France, the chosen nation, " Humanity's right arm," 
unanimously condoning the crime of December, had a sobering 
effect upon him. Had be unreservedly believed in the new 
dogma he bad so eloquently preached, he should have bowed 
before the elect of God and the people. Qiiinet refused to 
accept the apparent verdict of fate. He admitted as a dogma 
the liberty of our moral personality, the possibility for us to 
progress through self -discipline ; in other words, be reverted 
to the religion of conscience and responsibility, without abjoriug 



the fKUlisttc religion of Providence and Democracy. The 
tendency Iiad been for many years to nunimiee the influence 
as well as the reaponsibility of indiTidualB ; heroes were but the 
instroments, geniuses only the living symbols, of immense 
coileotiTe evolutions. Qoinet restored the notion of man's 
Bpiritnal autonomy. In this the influence of his Protestant 
mother ts undeniable. This exalted moral sense imparted a 
stronger originality to his writings and gave his life its flawless 
dignity. 

The result of this individualistic evolution was that, whilst 
remaining a democrat— or rather a Republican — in politics, 
Qiiinet recanted his former " Demolatry." His Reiolution 
(1865) is far from being a dithyramb like the histories of 
Micbelet and Lonis Blanc, or even the earlier and more conser- 
vative narrative of Thiers. At the same time as Mortimer- 
Temaux, ton years before Taine, be refused to be dazzled any 
more by heroic legends. " Idolatry," he said, " is no longer 
permissible. Away with prejudices ; away with sanguinary 
systems ; away with historical fetishes— Casar or Robespierre ; 
away with the deiflcation of the People ! " So fearless was the 
attack that in spite of bis past services, his integrity, his talent, 
hifi irreconcilable opposition to the Church and the Empire, 
Quinet was threatened with excommunication by the democratic 
party. * 

The Revolution failed, said Quinet, and left France in a state 
of latent civil war, because it stopped short of its main task : a 
religious renovation, a new Reformation. Religion is the very 
basis of society : a country whose nominal religion is at ndds 
with the rest of its civilisation is fundamentally unsound. Now, 
the Revolution, while it destroyed the last ruin of the Middle 
Ages in civil aud political life, left practically untouched the in- 
carnation of the medieval spirit, the Catholic Church. "The 
Constitution of the Clergy " was a timid, half-hearted attempt. 
Chaumette and his worship of Reason, much more remarkable, 
were misunderstood and derided. Bobeapicrre's cult of the 



* Cf. Peyrat. La Rtwlution el ie lvin-« da M. Quinet, 1866. It seems tbat 
I hia Letlra d'Eril tbe sharpsBb criticisms against the French people 
Bva been attenualud hy Mrs. Quinet when aLo oditod them Eor piiblicAtJon. 
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Supreme Being was ingpired by Rousseau's Vicaire Savoyard, and 
Kousseau as a religions teacher is disqualified on acconnt of his 
tolerance, which respects even BuperBtitions and leads to 
hypocrisy.* In religion, th« Revolution destroyed nothing and 
created nothing. 

What should the Bevolatiomsts have done? They sboold 
have imitated the thoroughgoing methods of the great Reforma- 
) tioQ. Wherever it triumphed, it condemned the old reli^ous 
institutions and set up new ones, and it was not nntil the old had 
ceased to be a danger, and the new bad become part of the 
national organism, that religious liberty was gradually restored. 
The breaking of images, the banishment of priests, compolsory 
conformity, were integral part of the work of the Protestant 
BeformatioD, in Geneva as well as in England or in Sweden. 
Previously, in Mamix de Sainte-Aldegonde (1857), Quinet had 
shown that the Dutch Revolution owed its success to its uncom- 
promising attitude towards its adversaries. It is an illusion to 
think that force is powerless against a Church, although it may be 
I futile against a belief. The French Revolution was despotic in 
politics and liberal in religion : it should have been just the 
reverse. The massacres of 1798 were odious, because "their 
violence was out of proportion with their cause. The massacres 
of Moses have not harmed Judaism, nor those of Mohammed the 
Koran, nor those of Alva Catholicism, nor those of Ziska and 
Henry Viil. the Reformation. . . . Men, even unbelievers, 
taken as a whole, have always shown great clemency for whoever 
ebeds blood in the name of Heaven." t 

A strange theory indeed, excessive, paradoxical, and above all 
Dnexpected ; for Qiiinet was a humane and high-minded man. In 
the Jesuits, in Ultramontanism,, he had denoonced religious in- 
tolerance, and, at a time when be was less in sympathy with 
Protestantism, thanked God that France was &ee from the taint 
of exclusiveness.t He was probably influenced by the example 
of England, a conntry which for two hundred years had found it 
neceesary to defend its Protestant faith against an offensive 

* The Savojard Vtc«r urges the iriBdain, ca; the duty, for every ona to 

renuun in the rcligioa ol bia fuoil; sad countrf. 

t Bcvoiuliofi, xvi. T. ', UUramoMaiwmte, 311. 
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tetnm of Romanism, and which, erea in 18G0, waa etill iutolLT- 
ant to a degree. \o coontry can live a normal life witlioat 
religioQ : it is to Qoinet'a lasting credit lliat be atlirnioil this 
tnitb more emphatically than any of Mb contemporaries. Catbo- 
liciam ia incompatible with modem principles : this is not bo 
erideot, bat it ia after all a defensible idea. Now, what new 
fuih would he sabstitnte for the old ? 

In his letter to Eogene Sne on the "Religious and Moral 
Sitoation in Europe "* (1856), Qoinet had already answered, un- 
beeitattngly, " Protestantism," and, of all the forms of Protea- 
tantiam, Unitarianism : " Certainly it would be an immonse 
progress if the natione could be drawn away from Catholiciam, 
which represents barbaroas modiESvalism, on to one of the most 
modem forms of Christianity. . . . And among these yon cannot 
have failed to see that Unitarianism is the one most in harmony 
with our times, for while it preserves a shadow of Christian 
antiqnity, and thns reassures the trembling spirit of the people, 
it also goes hand in hand with the moat foarlese philosophy. 
Who could not wish that the voice of a French Emerson, of a 
ChaDning, should be heard in the midst of our French society, in 
our provinces, in our workshops? " 

Qninet was not content with preaching : through his influence 
a great religious movement was started at Brussels, and a 
Unitarian Church founded. But in France his words found no 
echo. The case of Maurice Sand.f who, with his wife, became 
a liberal Protestant, remained an exception. Qainot himself, 
the apostle of Protestantism, never joined a Church, even the 
freest. Nay, whilst a Voltairian, Merimee, a Positivist, Taine, 
aaked for a Protestant burial, Quinet remained, in death as in life, 
a free-thinker, unconnected with auy form of organised Christ- 
ianity. 

Why did he never take the decisive step ? Perhaps he was 
too much of a Protestant, if Protestantism meant to him what 
the name eeems to imply, to surrender tu any Church a particle 
of biB spiritnal independence. It is a comparatively easy matter 

* Le Livre dt I'Exil: Lettre aur la SUaat 
I TIm no of Oeorge Suid, b novelist ol • 
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to remain within the Church of one's childhood, or to retam to it 
even after wondering fiu- and wide ; but after reaching middle life 
a man cannot adopt a new faith except as the reanlt of a radical 
and irresistible conversion. Now Quinet, who was the disciple 
and the young friend of Creazer,* and one of the pioneers in 
France of the study of comparative religion,! considered Christ- 
ianity merely as a sect of the Church oniversal. His admiration 
for Protestantism was retroapective and moral ; in theology, he 
remained independent. He advocated a change of religious 
allegiance as a compromise between " Bomiah superstition " and 
his ideal of philosophy, as a transition between rigid ecclesias- 
ticism and the absolute autonomy of the indiridaal soul. " I do 
not expect the people to become philosophers all of a sudden," he 
wrote to Eugene Sue. Now Buch a conscious compromise gives 
satisfaction neither to the Latellect nor to the heart. Men are 
not 80 humble-minded, or so foolish, as to accept anything as 
"good enough for them," if you imply that something better 
exists. Unless you have absolute faith in the retigion you 
preach, how can you expect to convert a whole nation ? 

In contemporary France everything short of Catholicism seems 
to lack authority, tradition, efficacy, splendour, mystic appeal. 
Everything short of free-thought seems timid, illogical, half- 
hearted. Quinet was ever drawn to Protestantism by a sort of 
nostalgic attraction, and yet remained an outsider. He was thus 
a wandering spirit, too much of a Protestant, bent on individual 
salvation, to believe in sheer Romantic humaaitarianism, and too 
much of a free-thinker to be a Christian. It may be true that men 
have treasures of indulgence for religious fanatics : but how shall 
f we deal with this Churchless Huguenot, who advocated violence 
on behalf of an undefined creed, of a disembodied aspiration — a 
fanatic indeed, but a fanatic without a doctrine ? 

In 1870 Quinet appeared in a new guise with his large work 
on Creation. It is sometimes said that this book marked 
Quinefs conversion to the religion of science.I We cannot 

* The Buthoi ol the Byv^Ui : hJB religion, b« said, wh Uial of Prooltu 
and Plotinus. 

t Lt Genu dta Baiigiotu, 1S43. 

t Quinet had befoTe acitiaised the religion ol Bcienoe : " The scieatista also 
have their cbimeta : they imagiae that science will soon take the place ol 
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f accept this view. Like hia friend Michelet, Quinet carried into 
the study of natural history the methods, the feelings, the stylo 
of his other works. Creation is yet another eloquent review of 
muversal history, this time extended far beyond the narrow limits 
of haman inviliaation. Qoinet read into geology and palaeontology 
ftll hia own moral theories. His disappointment with democracy 
for one thing : " It is possible for conscience to disappear for a 
time, horn one people, even from almost the entire race, and to 
HurriTe in a few rare individuals, forgotten, bnried alive," • 
" Conscience is the result of a victory over our lower nature ; [it] 
is not merely a gift; it is acquired through effort and 
strengthened by will ; it grows by the same law which causes 
every being to straggle, to fight, to resist, in nature, in man 
himself. . . . This sense of effort, this victory of will, prove 
that we are ftea" 

This is ail the positive faith expressed in this book. Man is 
little — an embryo, a " fragment of himself," and knows little : 
*' What wiil happen to-morrow ? We know not, we who aspire 
to eternity." f Perhaps a new race will wrest irom us the 
sceptre of the world. This work, so different from the usual 
pean to science, ends in tones of doubt and melancholy. The 
last word of wisdom is the atoic resignation of Marcus Aureltus,; 
and when Quinet speaks of the triumph of jnstice, it is not in the 
form of an affirmation, but of a prayer — a prayer mingled with 
anguish and almost with reproach : " Qoi, who in these days 
veilest Thy face, do not permit that justice should fail ! " g 

No layman except Benan was more constantly interested in 
religians problems than Quinet ; aud he treated these problems 
with a passiouate earnestuess which made Renan seem coldly 
rationalistic, almost Voltairian in comparison ; no one assumed 

nlipoa. Tbe; do not know boman aature. Rcligian sod acieuoe are in 
defiailely drawing oloaer, but thejr will never merge into one : the; are the 
meymptotm of tbe groat Humau curve. "—Iia Rivoluliem. 

* " If it Eboiild proclaim that wrong is rigbt, the nbole human race, iti- 
nnmerahlo and degraded, would be aa naaght compared with the oonacience 
of one jiut man."— Cr. ii. 397. 

t ii. 408. t ii. 413. 

f ii. ch. X. The Neu) Spirit (18TS) la in the same strain, mote optumstia, 

[teven vi^tier.— Ii. 411. 
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more natarally the tone of a prophet anil of a preacher. Ym 
when it comes to the point of defiaiug the doctrine of this long 
life and of these thirty volumes, the reader is at a loss. Pan- 
theism, Democracy, Stoicism? Who could tell? 

Yet if religion is, not a doctrine, but au inspiration, and a law 
to live by, Qoinet, ever haunted with thoughts of the infinite, 
ever faithful to the dictates of his co&scieuce, ever devoted to the 
service of God and the people, was one of the most religious men 
that ever lived. He was neither a great thinker nor a supreme 
artist, but a noble soul. HIb life was his best work. He is one 
of the Saints of modern France.* 



5. Conclusion. 

In France, Proteatantism, as the representative of authority, 
tradition, orthodoxy, is overshadowed by Catholicism : this Ooizot 
himself willingly recognised. As the champion of individualism 
in religion, it merges inevitably into A-ee-thought, aa happened 
in the case of Soberer. For the compromise dreamt of by 
Quinet — a simpler creed, a purer Church, as a preparation for the 
reign of universal philosophy— there seems to be little room. 
"Wo understand now why Protestantism, in spite of its glorious 
history and of its admirable elements, had so little influence 
during the period we survey ; why its progress was so slow, in 
spite of apparently favourable circumstances ; why the problems 
it offered were never of national scope. French Protestantism 
is a survival : many of its leaders know this and take pride in it. 
They do not welcome modem hfe. Their faith has the poignant 
and noble melancholy of a dying city ; it would be a sacrilege to 
tear up its moss-grown pavement and to send trolley-cars 
rumbling along its deserted streets. Requiescat tn pace ! 

■ A nnall uid welt-msaniag group, " The Union of Frea-ThinkBn and Frae 
Believers " (liberal ProteatanU »nd celigiou-miiided agnostiaa), •MOie U hold 

him in special vane ration. 




CHAPTER I 
VOLTAIRIiNISM 

1. Decline and Revivai of Voltairianism. 
^are at least two kinds of Yoltairiamsm, as any otandard 
dictoonarr will tell ns : " Voltairianiam : the principles or practioos 
of a Voltairian ; the spirit, philosophy, and doctrine of Voltaire ; 
witty and scoffing scepticiem." 

The spirit, philosophy, and doctrine of Voltaire? That far 
transcends mere scoffing scepticism, boweyer witty. Faith in 
civilisation, in progress, in science ; hatred of intolerance and 
Baperstition ; unremitting activity ; effectiyo, courageous benevo- 
lence : if this be Voltairianism, who would not, like Thiers in 
1845, be proud of being called a Voltairian ? There is a hero in 
the wrinkled, eardomc Patriarch of onbelief ; the women of a 
(rivoIoDS, scepticEiI age who shed tears or fainted when admitted 
to his presence were probably leas mistaken than the later 
critics who treated him as a mere btiffoon. Lord Morley, with 
his wonted gravity and eloquence, has admirably defined and 
emphasised the prophetic side of Voltairism, as be chooses to call 
it. In spite of aU his weaknesses, Voltaire was the Lather 
of a new reformation, a good and faithful servant of justice 
and truth.* 

Voltaire, the Antichrist, the anahassador plenipotentiary of 
■*&8 Majesty the Devil, was by do means hostile to religion. 

* John MotIs;. roUdirv, 1873, cb. I., Prelimmar^, 1-13. 
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Hia war-cry : " Erfrtwaii 'j'inQime ! " was raised, not 
ChriBtiauity jft-.we-.im'derBtand it, bat against its counterfeit ani 
worji f natay, tebtarian fanaticism. He was not even the fierce, 
nf^^fintitlg anti-clerical so loridly depicted in Catholic liiatorieB. 
;.He remained on friendly terms with Ms old maaters, the Jesuit 
Fathers Toomemiue and Por^e. He had a sort of half- prankish 
liDgering fondness for the Church. We do not forget his 
innumerable pamphlets against Biblical miracles. We do not 
expect St. Voltaire ever to be admitted into the Catliolic 
calendar. Yet bis philosophy, on the whole, is surprisingly 
conservative. Many Protestants, even within the orthodox 
Churches, would agree with him on most essential points. 
England, be might have been a Dean like Swift, or even a 
Bishop. Was it not rumoured that Madame de Pompadt 
wanted to bribe him with a Cardinal's hat — a characteristic 
of eighteenth -century gosBip '? 

Bat if bis doctrines were not incompatible with religion, 
temperament was. No man could be less of a mystic. His 
faults and his nrtnea are alike of the earth earthly, his vanity 
like bis common sense, bis warm, active sympathy like bis crael 
wit. In religious matters he bad but two passions, neithiir 
ignoble, but both negative : batred of intolerance and hatred of 
superstition. His second great weakness lay in bis lack of the 
historical spirit. This was the fault of bis times, not his own 
not only was be a great historian according to the standard of 
bis century, but be was a pa,tb-finder, whose influence is felt 
this day. Yet it must be said that to the spirit of impartialit 
comprehension, and sympathy in historical studies — the 
precious conquest perhaps of our own age, and Germany's noblert 
contribution to the progress of the human mind — Toltaire waa 
almost a total stranger. Hence the childishness, according to 
modem ideas, of bis Biblical criticism. His stock explanation 
for miracles was fraud. " The first prophet waa the first rogno 
who met the first fool." In CEdipc, in Mahomet, we find the 
same keynote : imposture is the foundation of historical 
religions. As spiritual experience and true historical insight 
were alike denied him, Voltaire's only guide in philosophy and 
religion was Reason, but reason narrowed down to common 
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the logic taught in Jesuit colleges and the traditiono.] wisdom 
of the Farisiau bonrgeoisie. Hia constant and most effoctivo 
method is that of reductio ad absurdum : whatever is contrary to 
hii logic aod experieDce jb false. Within its oarrow field. 
Voltaire's reasoning is not seldom nnanswerahle : and it is 
almost inTariably witty. At the merest touch of his uecdle-like 
irony, the fairest babbles vanish. There is no visible effort: 
indeed, the result alono tella yon that whilst he was smiling with 
Boch sprightly grace, a death-thrust has been dealt to some time- 
ballowed superstition. Within these limits Voltairianism may 
be legitimate : but when logic disproves the obvious, it ia thereby 
oommitting suicide. And Voltaire was blind to many things 
which are obvious to men of the twentieth century. 

A Voltairian, therefore, is a mart in whom common sense is 
nncheoked by mystic intuition, passion, imagination, or by a 
rigoroQB historical and scientific training. Applying to revela- 
tion, tradition, and dogma his unfailing method of criticism, he 
caimot but find them absurd, and as ridicnle is the best weapon 
against pretentious absurdities, the Voltairian, witty or not, will 
Dstuially be a scofi^er. Unable to understand the thoughts and 
feelings of the religious-minded, he honestly considers them as a 
pack of superstitious fools, and their leaders as self-seeking 
hypocrites. For how could educated people sincerely accept 
what he himself rejects as palpably erroneous? A Voltairian 
seed not be a bad man or a fool : as a rule, he is a decent 
citizen and a sane, safe, and sensible person. The ouly trouble 
with him is hyportrophiod common sense. Tear off his sardonic 
mask, and in the Voltairian yon will recognise our old friend the 
I^iiligtine- 
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By the middle of the nineteenth century, the identity of the 
two had become evident. M. Homais, in Flaubert's novel 
Madame Bovary, is the immortal incarnation of middlo-clasa 
materialism, pomposity, and ignorance masquerading as Eree- 
thou^t. Veuillot had already proved that pungent wit was no 
longer on the side of unbelief, and Pontmartin was justified in 
Saying : " Voltaire has become the idol of dolts : that's bis 
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pnnishment." This alone was eufficient to damn Voltairiantsm 
in the ejea of a generation neither profound nor virtnous, bat 
practica] and keen-witted. Then, in their terror of the " Red 
Fiend " etalMng abroad in 1848, the Voltairian bonrgeois them- 
selves, led by Thiers, Davergier de Hauranne, Villemain, an! 
other converted liberals, "threw themselves at the feet of the 
bishops," because they saw the need of a " cassocked police " to 
help the gendarmes save society. Merimee, who remained tme to 
his negative principles, Doadan, sanest and most lovable of all 
Voltairians, Barbej d'Aurevilly and Vetiillot, iinoompromising 
and undiplomatic Catholics, poured ridicule on these oonv^rts 
" by the grace of tho barricades." But a mightier cause ww at 
work, ruining Voltairian Influence in the best minds of the rising 
generation : tho growth of the scientific spirit. For the 
philosophers of the age of reason, trained In mathematics, 
astronomy, and the most general aspects of physics, natural laws 
were simple, uuivorsal, eternal : the world was a grand theorem, 
which is uot very difTeront from being a syllogism ; fallacies 
could be detected at once by almost infallible rules. For the 
nineteenth -century thinker, trained in the historical and natural 
sciences, the world is a growth and an experiment : our reason, 
one of its products rather than its law, cannot compass its 
immensity. Hence new conceptions of complexity, difference, 
evolntion, and a new attitude of prudence, tolerance, sympathy. 
About the middle of the century the new spirit won the battle, 
and with Gomte, Spencer, Darwin became a philosophy. For 
these men and their disciples a syllogism proved very little, 
a witticism nothing at all. B«nan, bo often called Voltaire's 
continuator, but who was, in his early career, the somewhat naive 
and trenchant apostle of science, expressed the opinion of his 
generation in his merciless posthumous slashing of Berauger, one 
of the last genuine Voltairians. 

Thus during the first decade of the Empire YoltairianiBm 
seemed to be dying fast, and was represented in literature 
only by a straggUng few. Beranger, since the fall of his arch- 
enemy Charles X. in 1830, had been Uving on his glory, whicli 
was immense, somewhat burdensome, and, he felt it himself, 
excessive. He was no hero, but an amiable epicure. 
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lent egoist, with the semi -innocent duplicity of a man who hnd 
lo live np to hia legend. He was for thirty years the idol 
icf the great army of Philistines. The old lover of Lisette died 
loyal to bis Dieu dea Bonnes Geita — a "good little god" who 
winks at the frolics of grisettes and wine-bibbers. Viennet 
was a genuine relic of the eighteenth century, an indomitable 
fossil whoso wit was old-fashioned to the point of qnaintneas, 
and who allied inexhaustible productivity with pugnacity of 
the genuine Femey brand. Ho lived so long that be was 
privileged to see a last flickering revival of his doctrines, and 
hia History of the Pontifical Poiver (1866) made bim almost 
popular for the first time in forty years. It was rumoured 
that on his deathbed he was reconciled with the Cbnrch. This 
conversion m extremis created some indignation, not against 
the enfeebled nonagenarian, but against the prieats who thus 
tried to " confiscate hia death." Yet an orthodox end would 
not have been strictly anvoltairian : there is no scoffing at 
death, and common sense has not yet fathomed this mystery, 
the commonest of all. As their creed is mostly negative, 
holds no promise, allays no fear, many Voltairians accept and 
leven implore, in articiilo mortU, the ministration of a Church 
which they have derided all their lives. 

Dondan spent the greater part of his life in the small 
doctrinaire world of which the Broglie family was the centre : 
jnst the cool, equable atmosphere neeeaaary to the perfect 
development and preservation of his qualities ; unspoilt by 
popular criticism or applause, he was a perfect type of middle- 
elass Voltairianism at its best. Moderation, common sense, 
equipoise, tolerance, all the neutral and solid qaalities of 
middle-aged men in comfortable circumatances : such was his 
ideal. In religion he and his frienda hated fanaticism like 
all forms of exaggeration. They honoured the Church within 
her proper domain, but they moasiired it out to her very parsi- 
mouionaly. They were independent Catholics or liberal Protes- 
tants, and moderate a nti- cleric al s . These earnest, intelligent 
men lacked enthusiasm, imagination, prestige ; they were short- 
sighted, self-centred, self-satisfied ; it ia impossible to lore 
or admire them very warmly : but they were " infinitely 
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respectable." Doudan, kindly, witty, unpretentious, is tbe best 
of them all. The gospel of the golden mean, snch as we find 
it preached in his best pages, may fail to satisfy our intensest 
cravings in critical hours, bat it remains far above the daily 
needs of tbe average man. 

Cousin, the dictator of State philosophy under Louis-Philippe, 
the Pope of Natural Religion, was revising and toning down his 
famous book On the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 
Sincerely — for he no longer had anything to fear or to hope for 
in this world — he attempted to propitiate the one great spiritual 
power, the Church, which, according to him, could stem the 
flood-tide of materialism. He wanted an alliance between 
" spirit oalistic " philosophy and Christianity, not an abdication 
of human reason. But nothing short of unconditional surrender 
would satisfy Rome, which, in spite of all concessions, threatened 
to place his books on the Index Expurgatorivs. Cousin, s 
unique mixture of the Philistine, the mountebank, and the 
prophet, spent the last few years of his life dodging the issue, 
and died uncommitted, but the failure of the Cousinian com- 
promise had long been apparent. In the eyes of all genuine 
philosophers, the Cousiniaos, Spiritualists, or Eclecticists were 
catechists and apologists rather than investigators. For all 
problems they had a ready-made solution, the one imposed 
by common aoDse, rebaptized " impersonal reason " — apparently 
the kind of reason that does not reason, as M. Fagnet remarks. 
They had aomo of the qualities and all the faults of orthodox 
preachers. Cousin himself, his successors Jules Simon and 
Caro, were excellent orators, for they were not a&aid of the 
commonplace and appealed to a large, uncritical public. They 
were practical moralists too, and as such they 8poke many noble 
words, useful and uplifting, even when they were tnte and 
redundant. At the same time, a slight Bnspicion of insincerity 
could not but attach to their fine phraBes. These ^professed 
independent thinkers were the prisoners of an orthodoxy. They 
were a lay clergy of Savoyard Vicars. 

Voltairianism was thns dying of inglorious old age, when the 
victory of tbe retrograde elements within the Church galvanised 
it for another twenty years. For Voltairianism, weak on the oi 
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Btractive side, shallow, incomplete though it be, is ao unrivalled 
weapon against certain forms of superstition and ignurauce. This 
Saint-BeDTe and Renan themselves conceded. Anti-clericalism 
inepired a whole literature of pamphlets, novels, and plays. 
he Maudit, an anti-Jesuit romance, almost rivalled the sticcess 
of Sne's Wandering Jew. George Sand's Mademoiselle Iai 
Quintinie appeared in the staid Reivic des Deitx Mondca. The 
middle-class lihcral paper Le Steele issued a popular edition 
of Voltaire's complete works. LarouBse's unwieldy DiHumnain: 
Vnivtrratl was in spirit aa well as in scope the true saccessor 
of Diderot's Enq/cloiiidie. The Pope was the chief target 
of Voltairian satire- Lanfrey, About, Viennet had tbeir fling 
at the Pontifical Power. Maarioo Lachatre, " revolutionist and 
lexicographer, a deist with Voltaire and J. J. Bousseau, a 
spiritist with Allan Kardec," told in ten ingennouslj horrific 
volumes The HUtory of the Popes, relating the Crimeg, 
Murdert, Poiaoninga, Adulteries, and Inceata of the Roman 
Pontiffa, together with the Crimea of Kinga, Queens, and 
Emperora. 

The stage, as in the days of Voltaire, became a pulpit. 
Eugene Sue. in 1849, had turned his romance Tfie Wandering 
Jew into an effective melodrama, vrhich in the sisties enjoyed 
a revival of popular favour. Angler's Fila de Gihoyer is a 
vigorous satire of Catholic society, and, with Aristophanean 
directnesB, of its great journalist, Veuillot. Lions and Foxes 
is another anti-clerical drama, denouncing the machinations 
of the Jesnita with commendable vigour. Pouaard, the head 
of the " Common Sense" school of dramatic poetry, gave his 
dying efforts to a Oalilco which was to be the Pobjeiicte 
of Rationalism and science. A battle was expected between 
Catholics and anti-clericals; bnt the stir soon died out, aa 
the play was crude and unconvincing — the philosophy of Homais 
translated into pseud o -Cornelian lines. 

Even the sleepy halls of the Lusemhourg rang in their turn 
with the echoes of the conflict. The first Prince of the Blood, 
Napoleon (Jerome) Bonaparte, attacked the clerical party in 
violent speeches which, from such a man and in such an 
(ssembly, created great sensation and some scandal. Sainto- 
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BeuTe, his friend, followed hia example, nnd ronsed even more 
opposition within the House and more enthoBiaBin withont. 
Prince Napoleon, "a Cssar estranged from liis cIbes," liked 
I to join s Bmall knot of free-thinking philosopbere, scientists, 
and literary men, either at Magny's, a restaurant of some repute 
at the time, or at Saiute-Benve'a. One of these agapea, the 
famous "Good Friday Orgy," kept Parisian tongues wagging for 
a few weeks. Every year, on Good Friday, small bands of free- 
thinkers, of the shallowest and noisiest description, assemble 
' to a feast of sausages and black-pnddlng — the coarseness of 
HiB fare probably adds a sting to the intended insult. Great 
I was the indignation when the rumour spread abroad that the 
■ first Prince of the Blood, possibly a future Emperor of the 
French, bad attended such an anti-clerical feast at the home 
of a wetl-kuown Senator. Sainte-Beuve, sincerely annoyed 
by this unexpected storm, repeated : " Much ado for an omelet 
with bacon ! " He was slandering his own board ; the in- 
oriminatod meat course was a pheasant with truffles : the 
Senator was an epicure. Needless to say that neither Sainte- 
Beuve nor his guests had any intention of tnrning a small, 
strictly private affair into an anti-religious demonstration. The 
date bad been selected withont any thought of its liturgical 
associations. The list of the culprits is instructive : they were 
Taine, About, Benan, Flaubert, Kobin, Prince Napoleon, 
and Sainte-Beuve himself : a Pleiad hard to match in any 
time or country. 

All these men were branded as Voltairians. The term fits 
exactly Edmond About, who was even nicknamed " Voltaire's 
grandchild." Wit, activity, love of luxury and power, an easy 
bantering style, faith in progress, and no aversion to enlightened 
despotism : all this the brilliant journalist had in common with 
the Patriarch ; Voltaire's deeper qualities were lacking in his 
shallow and selfish imitator. Robin, a great physiologist, was 
a materialist of the rankest type. Flaubert professed no creed 
but "Art for Art's sake." Renan, Taine, Sainte-Beuve went 
&r boyond mere Voltairianism. Yet, m Sainte-Beuve, under 
the mask of temporary and not wholly disinterested sympathies 
for one Church afler another, there lurked a permanent element 
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K)t only of indifrerence, but of hostility to religion. His 
raeoffing Bcepticism was admirabl; veiled : we feel its presence 
y all the same. 

2. Sjiiritual NihUum : Merimie. 

In Prosper Merimee " scoffing soepticism " affects no dis- 
gnise and suffers no compromise. " Ho was a great atheist, an 
ontrageoiu materialist, the personal enemy of Proridence ; he 
denied the existence of God, and yet he hated Him as one 
hates a master." In thus summing up the Credo— ^i rather 
the Ncgo — of his &iend H. Beyle (Stendhal), Merimee was 
enraming up his own. The arch-scoffer of Femey believed 
tiit«rmitteQtly but sincerely in philosophy, in humanity, in an 
arenging God. Here we have Voltaire out-VoItaired, deatmc- 
tire scepticism in all its purity, ande&Ied by any element of 
affirmation. Mijrimee is an extreme, almost a pathological case, 
perhaps the last of its kind among writers of the first rank, and 
for that reason he deserves onr attention. 

When Merimee was born in 1803, Chateaubriand had recently 
published his Genie du Ckrintianhme, Bonaparte had signed a 
Concordat with the Pope; after twelve years of revolution and 
Bchism, the nation was fast returning to Catholicism. Yet 
Merimee'e family was not carried with the tide : the child was 
never baptized. When, in later life, he would say "We 
Pagans," he was not using the word metaphorically. In his 
education, otherwise fairly well balanced, Christianity was 
totally ignored. 

At thirty, M^imee, who knew Byron's Don Juan by heart, 
affected the pose of his favourite hero. It must be said in 
extenuation that about that time the Byrooic infection, nnder 
many forms — Byronic despair, Byronic rebellion, Byronic 
dandyism — was pretty general. Merimee was for a few years 
a perfumed and heartless cynic. Not for more than two or 
thre« years perhaps : but he was to retain through life the fame 
of ■ dangerous rake. A certain native coldness of heart, on 
intense dread of being gulled, a fastidious taste whicli made 
gashing and mawkish sentimentality unbearable to him, too 
~ Intimate an acquaintance with the literature of the eighteenth 
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centory, too great an admiration for & slightly conTentdonal 
ideal of English self-mastery and reserve, a place behind the 
scenes in the great political comedy of the early thirtieB, 
a godless yoatli, and the Mend&hip of Stendhal : with all 
these elements in him, all these infiaences round him, 
Merimee could Dot help being a sceptic, imlesa be had been 
a saint. 

He was no saint ; and for many years he seemed to find in 
hie own infidelity a perpetual source of gratiGcation and pride. 
As though his Memoir of Henry Beyle were not sufficiently 
Voltairian in its public form, he had neveral copies privately 
printed, with blasphemous and obscene additions, and dated : 
" The 1854th year of the Nazarene's imposture," And 
Merim^e was a man of undonbted iatelligeuce, taste, and 
refinement : but irreligion with him rose almost to the point 
of a mania. 

M^rimee had at least one merit : he was sincere and con- 
sistent in his opinions, and did not change them to suit the 
times. His cynicism, after all, was honest and refreshing com- 
pared vith Villemain's recent and questionable orthodoxy. He 
Tented his ill-humour about the Pope, the French clergy, the 
Faubourg Saint- Germain, the whole clerical party, with the 
greatest freedom in bis letters to Panizzi, with more sobtle 
irony in those to his famous " Unknown." 

Merim^e affected, under the Empire, to be a man of the 
world rather than a man of letters. But the role he had chosen, 
or that circumstances had thrust upon him, obliged him to 
associate constantly and intimately with those very " clericals " 
whose superstition and fanaticism he so much despised. Every- 
where, in society, at the Academy, in the Senate, at Court, he 
enconutered the enemy. Fate's irony had willed it that the 
great scofier should be the friend and protege of her Most 
' Catholic Majesty the Empress Eugenie. Her mother, the 
Countess of Teba and Mondjo, had been M^rimee's best friend 
for twenty years. He had taught his future sovereign, then 
a little Spanish girl of six or seven, the rudiments of French; 
he liad led her by the hand in the Paris streets, with occasional 
stops at candy-stores. The Empress always kept her respect 
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and affection far " Monsienr Merimee," as she would persist in 
c&lling him, years after hie death, when for the whole world he 
had become " Merimee." Through her direct iuflnence he waa 
made a Senator, and it was reported that she hailed hia appoint- 
ment with undisgaified. even exuberant, delight. On hia side, 
Merimee was no self-seeking conrtiar, but, to the end of his life, 
the independent, respectful, and passionately devoted friend of 
the Empress. A dying man, he dragged himself to Paris, and 
urged Thiers to save the dynasty after the disaster of Sedan. 
The revolotion of the 4th of September, 1870, dealt him the 
death-blow. He probably never was a very stanch Bonapartist, ' 
hut he was, with all hia heart, a Evgenist. Now, in the 
Imperial circle, by the aide of the silent, dreamy Emperor, 
Prince Napoleon represented free - thought, the Empress 
championed the Catholic Church. The two were opculy at 
odds: thas Merimeo's convictions and his sympathies were 
at variance. He admired Prince Napoleon and disliked him ; 
even Sainte-Beuve he could not wholeheartedly support. He 
found it impossible to open hia mouth in the Senate except 
on three trivial occasions. 

At Court and in society, Merimee was more in his element 
than in political life, and retained his freedom of speech. 
Many attempts were made for his conversion. He received holy 
medals from ladies of exalted rank, anxious for his salvation. 
To one of these lovely missionaries he expressed his willingness 
to bo baptized, provided she would act as godmother and hold 
him over the font. Of these attempts, the most constant and 
systematic was made by Madame da Larochejacquelein : his 
tetters to her, published in 1896, revealed a new Merimee, 
an earnest, well-informed, respectfiil critic; an unbeliever, but 
□o longer a boastful one ; a man in whom honest doubt was 
tinged with regret and melancholy. Such B change does great 
credit to Merimee's correspondent, to her eincerity, her intelli- 
gence, and her tact. But it is also due to a change in the 
general atmosphere. The laet ten years of Louis-Philippe's 
reign, the first few of the Empire, had been intensely 
materialistic : about 1860, on the contrary, the conflict fa 
science and religion waa so clearly defined, so intense, that e 




a careless dilettante like Merimee could not bat feel at times 

the vanity of mere irony. 

Thus we see Merimee in the guise of a theologian, well 
versed in scriptoral lore, proposing and defending his own inter- 
pretation of a Greek word in the Gospel — maintaining his 
ground with hnnness and without pedantry, and althongh never 
indulging in an onseemly jest, still a great master of light 
epistolary style. 

" There are," he flays, " two different ways of beliering. The 
first is founded on presumption checked by reasoned criticism ; 
the other is based on personal feeling. ... To prodnce this 
feeling withont appealing to reason is a faculty or a gift which 
is not imparted to everybody. I quite understand the words, 
' Seek and you shall &nd,' but I do not think they fit my case at 
all. If the ordinary rules of historical criticism are applied to 
religious records, the authenticity of tradition will be even less 
credible than the account of the early years of Rome given by 
Livy, Whoever reads the Bible like an ordinary book, without 
believing in it a priori, will see nothing in it but a very ancient 
compilation, fiill of the faults and beauties of Oriental literature. 
The Now Testament, apart from the biographical legend it con- 
tains, differs from all ancient books in the admirable morals it 
teaches, presented by its practical side and addressed to every- 
body. It is the epitome of the best principles, formerly reserved 
by the Greek philosophers for a small number of adepts, now 
placed within the reach of all men without exception. It seems 
evident to me that there is no better rule of conduct to follow, 
whatever doubts one may entertain about the origin of the 
book. ... It is never easy to form a conviction when one has 
no faith and merely applies the rules of scientific criticiam. 
£Ten in purely material problems, like that of the magnet, our 
Bcience is soon baffled. Our earth is but a speck in the uni- 
verse; and yet, shall we ever fathom all its secrets? As for 
understanding superhuman things, we cannot do it, for that 
would require a superhuman nature." Thus, under the infinence 
of an earnest Christian, M6rim6e'a bantering scepticism changed 
and deepened into pure scientific scepticism, and that honest 
doubt worth half the creeds. Let as note that this doubt is 
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latic. H^riroee does not 6«y that to affirm 

t proofs in other words, to believe, is an ermr and a weak- 
; it is " a particnlar diaposition of the mind." Not to hate 
I " particular disposition " is not a snperiority bnt an evil, 
" an eril hopeless in my case." Merimee at times has almost 
the wish to believe. " I often think of Qod and the other world, 
sometimes with hope, eometimea with doabt. The existeoce of 
God seems to roe very probable, and I find nothing objection- 
able in the beginning of the Gospel according to St. John. As 
for the other world, I cannot help considering it as an inven- 
tion of om- human Tanity." • 

But he never went beyond a velleity ; his critical sense was 
too strong, his lack of mysticism too radical. If ever he believed 
he wonld remain within the limits of orthodox Voltairianism, 
like his &iend B^ranger, for instance : he might accept " natoral 
religion," so-called, bat on the qneetioo of the "positive re- 
ligions" he would remain oncompromising. Withont any pro- 
vocation, with dne gravity, he could not bat tell his correspondent 
that he considered Catholic theology full of Pagan saperstitions, 
the history of the Catholic Church bloodstained, its present 
policy dangerously narrow and bigoted. He remained " anti* 
clerical " to the last. 

Was he ever tempted, as a compromise, to join the Protestant 
Church? Merimee's will, dated May 80th, 1869, stated: "I 
desire that a Lutheran minister be oalled to my fnneral." His 
desire vaa respected. The minister, Bev. Napoleon Rousset, in 
an aggressive speech, claimed the dead man for his Church. 
This nnexpected posthumous conversion, even at that tragic 
time, created s scandal. Merimee a Protestant I It seemed 
almost like a supreme prank of the great mystifier. He had 
expressed his admiration for St. Paul ; he had confessed that 
family prayers in a Scottish home moved him deeply. On the 
other hand, much as he disliked Catbolic monks, he declared he 
loved clergymen even less. They had ^ven him a poor lunch 
in gorgeous surroundings — nnpardonable offence ! No man had 
ever less of the true Protestant spirit than Merimee. He never 
was converted, and we must find some other explanation for hia 
} request. 

* Btviudta Deux Monties, czzxiv., p. 633. 
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We mnst repeat that the traditional hold of Catholicism on 
the French people waa still so strong that many avowed Vol- 
tairians dared not marry or die without the ceremonies of the 
Church. "Civil" bnrials, being comparatively few, attracted 
great attention, and assumed the significance of an anti-clerical 
demonstration. Such was the case with Sainte-Beuve's foneral 
in October, 1869. Merimee was an Academician, a Senator, a 
&iend of the Empress, aa well as a professed unbeliever. He 
naturally expected that his death would not pass unnoticed ; he 
could hardly foresee the terrible events which were to crowd in 
the next fifteen months. An anti-clerical demonstration on his 
grave would easily turn into a manifestation of hostility against 
the Government he supported, and particularly against the 
sovereign he loved. He did not wish to be given a posthamooB 
triumph by a party which he hated almost as much as he hated 
the Church, the revolutionary Democrats, the friends of RaspaU, 
Hugo, Garibaldi. " The Jesoits or the Bouaingots? " he once 
said. The alternative was painful. The only loophole was a non- 
Catholic religious service, which would give no advantage to 
either partly. 

Merimee was also probably infiuenced by hie desire not 
to grieve some intimate friends, and especially two elderly 
Ecglish ladies with whom for several years he spent the 
winter at Cannes, on the Riviera. But, apart from such 
considerations, ho had long before expressed his wish not 
to depart this earib without some sort of a farewell ceremony. 
When his friend Mrs. Childe died, he wrote : " There 
was, I believe, a service in her own home, but no one was 
invited. That was painful to me. I have on this subject 
Pagan ideas. Have you ever read Homer? For the Greek 
heroes it was a great sorrow to die without being mourned for, 
without being buried. For myself, I would like a cere- 
mony. ..." * Merimde thus remained a Pagan to the end, 
even in his Protestant burial. But the young cynic, so proud of 
his being unbaptized, is far less attractive and human than the 
old Senator longing for sympathy round his grave. 

At his worst, self-satisfied, scoffing doubt ; at his beat, grave, 
* BaT7V4 lUa Deux Mondti, czzzit,, p. 13 (1SG6J. 
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reasoned, chastened donbt. Shall we find ia him ootbing bnt 
negation ? He was a scholar, and believed in tha critical 

itbod, but it can bardlj bo said that be believed in science. 

'.e saw its limits too close at hand ; he thought that we are but 

ithering pebbles by the seashore, In science he took no 
linterest except in exact, minute facts. Ho lacked that power of 
■ympatby and imBgination which transmutes Tersification into 
{KMitry, erudition into science, morality into religion. With all 
his learning, his application, his literary gifts, he was unable to 
write a real book of history. He had no faith in any political or 
■ocial morement. He was neither a Royalist nor a Republican, 
nnd hardly a Bouapartist. " Man delights me not, nor woman 

lither," he would repeatedly quote.* He had no great love for 
liis kind. His times seemed particnlarly mean and stupid to 
him. This universal contempt was oce of bis most unpleasant 
traits. The man who dismisses Victor Hugo with the epithet 
" fool," and would not have read Salammbo had any other book 
been at hand, if it were only La CuUiniere BourgcoUe — such a 
critic may be veij learned, clear-sighted, and witty, but bis field 
of Tision is singularly narrow. 

Mdrimeo lived without hope, without illnaion, and yet not 
withont fear. With all his irony and cynical pose, he loved 
his friends and his country more dearly than he cared to confess. 
The regime which he supported, the very society he moved in, 
the philosophical ideas, the literary forms he preferred, all that 
imparted to his hfe some charm or some interest, was threatened 
with destruction. He foresaw, without dreaming it was so near, 
the catastrophe which was to overtake his sovereign and his 
eoontry. So his u-ony has not the triumphant ring which makes 
Voltaire's wholesome after all : neither has his scepticism the 
tolerant, comfortable quality of Montaigne's, who considered 
" idleness and incuriosity a very soft pillow for a well-made 
head." There is an anecdote in Voltaire's Correspondfnce that 
Merim^e was fond of quoting : " Harlequin was falling from the 
fifth story of a bnilding. As he went whizzing by, some one on 
the third floor asked Mm, ' How do you like it?' ' All right, so 
far/ he answered, ' if only it would last I ' " A moment's fall, then 
LtttTt* A uiu Inconnue, ii. 346 ; Rfvve dti Deux Mondea, cixliv,, p. 16. 
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amuhilfttiOQ : such was Merimee's conception of life. Without 
iUasioQS, but elegant and ironical to the last, he continned tiio 
race of the noblemen who, in 1793, made epigrams on the steps 
of the scaffold. His wit has no cheer, his pessimism no 
grandeur. Despair smirMiig in Court dress is not an eleT»t- 
ing spectacle. He was a spiritnal nihilist, bnt not on the 
heroic scale — un EccUaiaete de salon, too keen and too s 
to be despised, hat too friroloas to be pitied. 



The spirit of Voltaire, as we have attempted to show, offers 
two aspects. On one side, it means fearless intellectaal honesty 
and militant love of manidnd ; on the other, common sense as 
the sole test of everything, and, as a result, scoffing scepticism, 
epiritnal inanity, self- stultification under a thin veneer of wit, 
"Unfortunately for Voltaire, whose heroic services deserved a 
better reward, it is with this second meaning that the word 
" Voltairianism " is generally used. 

Superstition, intolerance, priestcraft, are great evils in them- 
selves ; and against such Voltairianism is a formidable engine 
of war. But there may be snch a thing as too efficient a 
weapon. We are the poorer by the total destruction of those 
we combat: the ideal victory consists not in the annihilation, 
but in the assimilation of one's former foes. Had Voltairianism 
been able to breathe into the old religion a new spirit of freedom 
and humanity, or to catch &om it some of its moral efficacy and 
mystic depth, the French Reformation of the eighteenth century 
woold have been as beneficial as the German Reformation of the 
sixteenth. Unfortunately, the conflict between Catholicism and 
Voltairianism was not one that could be compromised. The 
fanaticism of common sens« is incompatible with the fanaticism 
of authority and tradition. Even when we feel that many of 
Voltaire's victims deserved their fate, we cannot help regretting 
the nndignified method of their overthrow — nnworthy alike of 
their past glory and of their victor's noble purpose. We fear 
that no doctrine, no ideal, however lofty, could stand the test 
of this pitiless and irrefutable criticism. Whatever may have 
been the intentions of its chief exponent, Voltairianism has 
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proTed indisoriminately destractiye. The soul that has once 
accepted it is not only laid waste, but for eyer embittered, 
sullied, and shrunken. Fortunately men are seldom consistent 
in their attitude of mind ; for unchecked Voltairianism, starting 
innocently enough with the praise of common sense, leads no- 
whither but to the uniyersal and incurable cynicism of Merim6e. 



CHAPTER n 



EOMANTIC HUMANITABIANISM 



1. Formatwn of Romantic Humanitarianism (before 1843). 
RoMANTicisa, as a recognised school in French literature, 
I died in the early forties, after two decades of splendour. At 
the moment when its leaders were at last reaping academic 
hononrs, the movement seemed to be stmck with bairennesB. 
The authors seemed exhausted ; the pablic was indifferent or 
hostile. Rachel revived the popolaritj of classical tragedr. 
Ponsard's Lucrece triumphed within a few weeks of the failure 
of Hugo's last drama for tbe stage, Lsb Burgraves. And 
when Celeetiu Nanteuil was asked for three hundred young men 
to defend the unpopular masterpiece as Hemani had been 
defended, he had to reply, with a melancholy shake of his 
long locks: "Tell yonr master that there are no yoong men 
any more." 

The Romantic school was dead, but not the Romantic spirit. 
Only it had found a new channel — politics. Lamartine was the 
moral leader of the opposition to the July monarchy. Hogo 
was a member of the House of Peers, with opinions still uncer- 
tain, but, whether in the form of Bonapartism or of Orleanism, 
leaning towards democracy. Qninet and Michelet, abandoning 
pnre history, had turned their professorial chairs at the College 
de France into democratic and anti-clerical tribunes. Qeorge 
Sand alternated socialist romances with her ewect tales of 
peasant life in Berry. Vigny's solitary thought was, on a 
diiferent piano, undergoing the same evolution. Musset almost 
alone was not affected by this transformation, this rejuvenation 
of Romanticism. 
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radical tranefonnation indeed : not a few Romanticists 
burnt what they had worshipped. Legitimist in 1822, 
Bomanticism was democratic in 1848. Its aristocratic indi- 
ndaalism bad changed to Socialism in the widest sense. Ita 
love for the Middle Ages had turned to hostility ; its Catholicism 
was replaced by a vaguely pantheistic humanitarianism. Yet 
nuder these contradictory manifestations the same spirit pre- 
Tailed, unmistakably. 

What is the spirit of Romanticism ? Is it a disease, as some 
of its earliest opponents roundly said nearly a centary ago, and 
M. Lasaerre but yesterday? Is it decmlence, as M. Nisard 
believed to his dying day, or the Commune, as ThierB, the arcb- 
Phitistine, told Remasat at the time of the great insurrection ? 
Is it Christianity opposed to Paganiam, the dreamy and melan- 
choly North opposed to tho livoly and clear-thinking South, 
spontaneity and raciness opposed to the elaborate imitation of 
ancient models? Is it Mediffivalism — a new Renaissance — a 
return to Nature — the combination of extremes — a fondness for 
the abnormal — CathoIiciam^Protestantism — a reaction against 
the Revolution — the continuation of the Revolution — " liberalism 
in literature " ? Is it simply, in Hugo's own words, " everything 
within everything " ? Of such definitions there is no end. But 
Romanticism is a historical movement, and tho safest way of 
describing it is to compare and contrast it with what preceded 
and followed. 

What the Romanticists objected to in Classicism was the 
excess of abstraction and generality, tho lack of a personal and 
spontaneous element. To tho Romanticists, their successors — 
the Parnassians in poetry, the Realists in the novel and the 
drama — reproached their lack of self-restraint and objective 
calm, their passionate individualism, which made all their works 
the revelation and glorification of Self. The inspiration of the 
Romantic movement was subjective ; it spurned the objective 
ehecks of tradition, common sense, or scientific prudence. And 
this led naturally to the supremacy of imagination in the 
intellectnal world, of instinct in tho moral, of mysticism in 
the spiritual. 

" A hypertrophy of the Ego," such was French Romanticism^ 
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from the first, in its anceator RoDsseau as well as in its earliest 
plete expouent, Ghateaubriand. HeQce the exalted pride coi 
to all theae men, so Btriking even in the sanest and most reserred 
of them all, Vigny. Hence their spiritual isolation from the rest 
of a world which they despised ; hence their melancholy, bom of 
that aloofness, cultivated as a sentimental treasure and as a new 
proof of their saporiority. In politics and in religion, Royalism 
and CatholiclBm were but the gorgeous cloaks of their aristocratia 
anarchism. In order to arrive at a comprehenfiive definition of 
I what is known in history as the spirit of 1848, and which «e 
take to be Romanticism applied to politics and religion, we mast 
endeavour to explain by what inner development, and under 
what inflnences, Romanticism passed from its first attitade of 
individnalism, pessimism, and conservation to its later attitn* 
of humanitarianiam, optimism, and progress.* 

In snch a change, tlio mere influence of age is nndaniabli 
anarchism is a youthful dream, from which reality awakens 
But if the lapse of years explains the wane of Romanticism, 
it does not explain its transformation. We understand how a 
shaggy poet of 1880, loud in his declarations of universal revolt 
and hurling defiance at mankind in general, might turn into a 
sober and peaceable citizen and crop his mane into decency 
before it he streaked with grey. But the change in the leading 
Romanticists did not imply auy cooling off; most of them were 
as ardently enthusiastic — although in another cause — in 1648 
as in 1830. Their temperament remained the same. 

Perhaps the opposition between their two successive doctrines 
is not 80 radical as it appears at first. The germ of latter-day 

* Klaa; paasttges la this cbaplor will perhaps seem to be oul of place is a 
stadj of religious thought, as they refer ohiefly to kkAbI doctrineB and avants. 
It must be borne in mind that the decline of Catholicism Clirougbout the 
eighteontb and part of the ninotoenth cantuiies had " reieaaad," la use a 
obemical term, « vaat amoant of retigioos feeling which, seeidng a support, 
oombinad with political and social aspirations. Romantic Democrao; not 
only bad its leligloua side, bat it w«s in itself a tellgion, snd a safastitute for 
the traditional Churchas. On tha other hand, the apparent recrudesoenc^ 
of Gatholioism wag greatlj dae to political causes. There is more Christianitj 
as the term is generally understood in this country, in the (ree-tbinldiig 
Soaialism of G. Sand than in tha orthodoxy of Ifgr. Dupanloap. (CL bat 
letters to Uazzini and Loois Napoleon, Cott., tij.) 
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democratic hnmanitarianiBm is found in the most iudividaaliatic 
and aristocratic works of the earlier period. Vigny's Moses is 
alone in his glory, prond and melancholy, Imt ho is a leader 
of the people. The Black Doctor'a advice to Stello is " Alooe 
and free, to accomplish one's mission." The notion of leader- 
ship, of a mission, implies an altruistic, a social element. 

How could thoroughgoing individualists imagine that they 
had a mis»oQ? If they delighted in the spontaneous, the 
original, the unique, what could they teach, and whither could 
they lead? Subjoctivity and relativity are ua a rule bo closely 
linked together that we can hardly diaaociate them in our 
minds : personal inspiration is only of personal value. Yet for 
the Romanticists the first term did not imply the second. They 
scorned objective limitations, authorities, methods ; they wanted 
to follow nanght but the dictates of their own hearts ; they 
craved for singularity, and not seldom sought the abnormal ; 
they had a keen sense, which the pseudo-classicists lacked, of 
life's complexity, at least of the varieties of its external manifes- 
tations. They ought naturally to have come to the conclusion 
that truth was relative. But, on the contrary, they did not doubt 
that they could reach, in their independent way, conclusions 
of universal value. Influenced by the Catholic tradition, by 
classical rationalism and its belief in natural laws, they took 
it for granted that the poet's subjective inapiration was of 
objective import. The poet sees intnitively what others, later, 
demooatrate scientifically. He is a seer, a prophet, and there- 
lore a leader — a leader of thought, and through thonght a 
leader of men. 

Thus the French Romanticiata considered themselves as the 
priusts of the Ideal. Such a pretenaion may socm extravagant ; 
yet it gave strength and purpose to their lives, and saved them 
from mere Byronic despair. They thought they could move tho 
world : such faith was not so absurd then as it may appear 
to some modem critics. The glorification of Rousseau and 
Voltaire at the end of the eighteenth century was still in every- 
body's memory: here were two men, of mediocre, or even 
hnmble, origin, who, by the sheer power of their genius, were 
SDpposed to have shaken the most ancient monarchy in Europe, 
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and Chriatianity itself. The harm tliese evil prophets bad done, 
could not other prophets repair ? Was not Chateaubri&nd the 
co-restorer of the Church and a king-maker ? The formidable 
shock of the French Revolution, the fabulous rise of IlapoleoD, 
led men to believe that their wildest dreams might come true. 
Thus French Romanticism, the cult of the Ego, &r &om avoid- 
I ing tho burning problems of the times, asserted itself as a 
militant influence. Subjective in its inspiration, it became 
social in its manifestations. Needless to say that the viusion of 
the poets rested on an illusion. The leaders were led, the 
prophets were echoes, and the revelation they found in their 
henrts had been imparted long before to politicians and jonmal- 
ists. Bat the illusion as a rule was sincere, so sincere that it 
oould stand the shock of repeated converaions on the part of the 
prophets. Whatever they believed, they believed intensely ; 
they ascended more than one Sinai, returning with several 
conflicting Laws : but their faith in their inspiration remained 
unshaken. 

It is true that with all their early affectation of aloo&esa they 
loved popularity, aud their desire for applause facilitated, if it 
did not determine, aome of their changes. But this is only a 
small aspect of the truth : oo the whole, tbese men were Dot 
Batterers and time-servers. Especially under the Second 
Empire, their independence is beyond doubt : all of them were 
in opposition — an opposition not merely to a regime, but to a 
clearly expressed and overwhelming verdict of public opinion ; 
some of them spent eighteen years in exile. In the choice of a 
creed — political or religions — they were guided neither by reason 
Dor by interest, but by imagination and sentiment. 

And this loads us to a graver chargo against the Romanticists 
as leaders of thought: sentiment, especially in authors, will 
easily turn to sentimentalism. When emotion is enjoyed for its 
own sake, life becomes a sort of comedy, half-consciously played 
by the poet for the world and for himself. This element was 
strong in Chateaubriand, at all stages of his career, and in all 
! Ilia brood after him. We may fully recognise the justice and 
' strength of this accusation witbont dismissing Romantic thooglit 
Rfl deficient in seriousness. Even in the case of the worst 
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tSesder in that lioe, Cbateanbriand, there was carneBtnese 
r Bungled with bis make-belieye. The Romanticists choge a 
need becaase of the feelings it aroueud in them, and these 
flBelings they enjoyed to the full : but their emotions were 
genoiue all the same, and, as a rule, noble and inspiring. For 
these poets, a gush of sentiment was a reason ; common sense 
and justice must yield to sympatby, admiration, pity; love is a 
law onto itself ; faith is jastilied by its own ferrour : all this is 
delusive and daugerous, no doubt ; yet it has over been the 
foundation of faith. And unless one accept a historical 
revelation, the only alteniative to emotioual religion is 
Voltairianism. 

At first, Legitimism linked with Catholicism appealed to tho 
Romanticists. No wonder : Revolatiou and Empire were still 
discredited by their excesses and failure ; the only other choice 
was shallow Liberalism, coupled with shallower Voltairianism, 
and expressed in insipid pseudo-classical literature. Compared 
with these mummies of an enlightened age, reaction had the 
freshness of youth combined with tho majesty of centuries. It 
opened a splendid backward vista,, and called forth loyalty, 
heroism, all the knightly virtues. Soon, however, our noble 
poeta realised that Louis XVTII. was not St. Louis, nor 
Charles X. Charlemagne. Their imagination had carried them 
back to fanciful mediseval times ; but the restored sovereigns 
were men of the eighteenth century, who had learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing. Old, unberoic kings, who had never fought 
for their own cause, nor even encouraged their champions ; 
a Constitution imported from England ; a humiliating peace, 
unbroken save by the inglorious war in Spain : this was enough 
to breed disenchantment. There are already signs of such a 
feeling in Vigny's Trappiitte (1822) and in his Cinq-Mara 
(1826). Chateaubriand himself, before the Revolution of 1830, 
had lost faith in the Government of his own making. The 
restoration waa but tho shadow of the old regime, and that 
regime itself, with its centralisation and its army of middle- 
class officials, had little in common with the feudalism of 
their dreams. 

It mnst be borne in mind that Catholicism seemed indissolubly 
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linked with legitimism ; that the Rom an ti cists liad come to 
religious faith at the same time and for the same reasons t 
their political allegiance; and that their gradnal estrangement 
from the old Church was parallel with their estrangement &om 
the old monarchy. The ReTolution of 1830 helped them to 
realise the change which had taken place in their hearts. For 
another decade, their imagination will linger foadlj on mediEeval 
lore : but they are more and more absorbed in thoughts of the 
present. Thej are still lovers of the past ; they no longer are 
what Ballancbe called de M&istre, " prophets of the past." 

Had democracy triumphed in 1830, instead of being kept back 
for eighteen years by the Orleaniat compromise, the Koman- 
ticists woald probably hava combated it. They had a clear 
notion of the people's power ; they had no great faith as yet in 
the people's ability to use th«ir power aright. "Vox popoli, vox 
Dei " was not yet their cardinal dogma. In Henunii, Yictor Hugo 
Bpoke eloquently of the people as " an ocean — dark, unfathom- 
able, uncontrollable," with religious dread rather than with 
confidence and love. In Stello, Vigny condemned democracy as 
well as monarchy, absolute or constitutional. Three lines of 
thought led them from this state of indifference to one of active 
sympathy: patriotism, the rise of the social problem, the free 
Ctiristianity of Lamennais. 

The national feeling is by no means exclusively democmtio : 
it was strong among the Komanticists before the Revolution of 
1830. But it happened that in France the Bourbons were held 
'to be the creatures and the tools of the Holy Alliance, whilst 
Louis -Philippe adhered consistently to his policy of noa- 
intorvention and peace at any price. Monarchy thus seemed to 
mean national abasement, whilst the Republic and the Empire 
stood for glory and the natural frontiers. This patriotic spirit 
bad not the brutality and the selfishness of Chauvinism or 
Jingoism : it had a higher ideal than national aggrandisement. 
With undeniable good faith, the French made a distinction 
between their own victories, their own conquests, which were the 
triumph of civilisation and progress, and the victories of the 
Allies — the triumph of reaction. This was not wholly an 
illusion ; or if it was, it was shared by the liberal element 
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MnoDg their very enemies. Their patriotism, altbongb 
afCgressive, was ennobled by its connections with tihe amversal 
principles of 1789. If war was desired, it was as a crusade, 
and annexation to Prance was thooght to mean redemption from 
tyranny. AH oppressed nations straggling for their indepen- 
dence had the warmest sympathy of the French patriots — Greece 
first of all, from 1820 to 1830; then Belgium, Ireland, Italy; 
later Himgary, and especially Poland. Russia and Austria 
were at the same time the representatiTea of conservatism in 
Europe and the worst oppreasors of Buffering nationalities : thus 
the two conceptions of liberty — national freedom from a foreign 
yoke, political freedom from an autocratic government — became 
more and more closely associated. Patriotism, democracy, . 
international brotherhood were united in a generous and mystic 
synthesis. 

The second element in Romantic Humanitarianism was 
Socialism in its widest sense, a feeling of love and pity fur the 
most numerous and poorest class, a desire to help them out of 
their ignorance and misery. The social problem, such as we 
understand it, was practically unknown in France before 18S0. 
Its rise was due to changing economic conditions, to the first 
developments of modem industry and capitalism, and to the 
growth of the democratic spirit. Tbe crisis which attended the 
Revolntion of 1830 caused the first labour insurrection at Lyons, 
with its threatening motto : " To live working or to die fighting." 
This created a deep impression. France became aware of the 
presence within her borders of a class, a whole people, driven to 
despair by economic oppression. The sympathy which the 
Romanticists extended so freely to all victims and to all rebels, 
whether individimls, classes, or nations, never was enlisted in a 
worthier cause. Here were apparent injustice and undeserved 
soffering; love and help were needed. Hoarts were moved, 
imaginations set on fire. The explanations ofi'ered by political 
eAoDomiats seemed sordid and cruelly insufficient. On the 
contrary, the Saint-Simonians, with their strange mixture of 
industrialism, mysticism, and fraternity, appealed to them ; 
even Fourier, obscure and childish though he is, had his share 
of iuBuence. As for Leroux and Keynaud, they were so closely 
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connected with Romanticism that no serious history of the move- 
ment can afford to ignore them. Yot, interested as they were 
in social problems, tho Romanticists did not unreservedly accept 
the vague, Utopian Bchomes propounded in tbeir days under the 
' name of Socialism. Lamennais and Lamartine even denounced 
the whole system as too materialistic. Their sympathy with the 
tendency remained imaginative and sentimental. 

A third element in the religion of the Homanticiats was the 
Christian tradition. All of them lost their faith in Catholicism 
I in the first few years of Louis-Philippe's reign.* Yet with their 
mystic and sentimental tendencies they could not return to the 
cold, unimaginative materialism of the eighteenth century nor be 
satisfied with the Hegelianised Voltairianism of the Eclecticists. 
Christian traditions and dogmas had become legends, myths, or 
Bymbols to them, but their imagination remained deeply Christian. 
Lamennais, for many years a priest and a power in the Church, 
with the spirituality of a Breton and the sombre violence of a 
revolutionist, wrote his Words of a Believer immediately after 
his condemnation ; in this wonderful and inspired pastiche t 
he struck the note which all Romanticists were more or less to 
re-echo, Lite a Hebrew prophet, he denounced the oppressors 
of the people, the kings, the priests, the callous rich. He 
clothed democracy and free-thought in the magnificence and 
earnestness of Biblical language. 

Not the style alone was Christian : the teachings of Jesus, 
freely interpreted, freely applied to contemporary problems, 
were still the dominant influence : a spirit of love, even In its 
denunciations; of faith, even in the hours of suffering. Jesus 
vas no longer the theological entity worshipped according to 
I rites, in churches of wood and stone, by salaried priests — bat 
■ the Master, the Friend of the poor, the Lover of justice, the 
Redresser of wrongs — and, in boldly modem terms, the King 
of democrats, the Messiah of Humanit&rianism. 

But the other Democrats and Romanticists had not been 



* CE. Musaet'B " Ja ae crois plus, b Qbrtatl en ta puole wdnte"; Ylpi^. 
Jtmraal d'un PoKte. 

t The npplicatioD ot Apocalyptio atyla to modem problems «M a 
(trikingly eiontpUfled in Tiga;'8 Parii (1381). 
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BO thoroaghlj ChrifitUQised as L&meQoais ; while adopting his 
laognage, Ihej gave it a more eymbolicai value. In their 
struggle against the Church, the Humanitarians fought side 
l^ side with men vei^ different from themselves, but even 
more anti-clerical, the Toltairians and the Eclecticists, • 
"Without adopting their scoffing attitude, or their shallow and 
lieterogencoDs philosophy, they could not bat feel their influence. 
M'ithout becoming anti- Christians, they extended the notions 
of inspiration and Messianism, hitherto tbe monopoly of the 
Christian tradition, to all the great and good men who were 

the Fathers of hnman thought." And, reverting perhaps to 
the Jewish conception of a chosen people, or oontiDuing the 
Catholic tradition still accepted by do Maistre — Geata Dei per 
Francos — they applied to France many of the Messianic attri- 
butes, as the Christians had applied to Jesus the passages 
referring to the ideal Israel in the prophets. France had a 
mission, a gospel, the " Rights of Man," through which she 
would redeem tbe world. She was "a Christ among nations," 
and Paris was the new Jerasalem. f Thus were patriotism, 
democracy, and the Christian ideal of brotherhood, service, 
and sacrifice combined into one faith. 

But patriotism, the lore and serrice of France as the modem 
Messiah, was not a final term : the success of the mission — 
all natioQs deliTered through the Rights of Man — implied the 
absorption of the deliverer herself into the rest of the eufran- 
ohised family. Universal brotherhood was the end. Then the 
whole of mankind, equal and free, would be conscious of its 
Divine essence : for the Incarnate Word of God, figured 
eminently in Christ Jesus and other Messiahs, yet is no 
individual man, race, or nation, but the collective Being of 
whom all are members. Humanity. I 

The humanitarian faith therefore stood for the unity of 
the race : within the nation (liberty, equality, fraternity 

* E.g., in ISM : Cousin, Villemua, Libri, Oiniii, the ComUtultontul on 
Ul« ODO hand ; Lamannois, Oeoige Sand, Michelct, Qoinet oa tba other. 

t Ab n&leA belote, these ideaa wero acoeptcd bj a Dcinbet of CorctgiierB, 
evED lot B while bj (he great mocker, Hoine. Cf. Bngliichc Fragmtntt. 

I CI. LamartiDe, OtU a il. dt Genoadt. Rcc\ialUmcnU: •' Le Voibe Mt 
kbit hamaaiti " — aimoEl ft metaphysical |nui. 
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among citizens) ; thionghoot the world (liberty, eqaality, 
fraternity among nations) ; and thronghont all generatiooa 
(mystic oneness of Humanity). It also stood for Reason, by 
which was meant the growing consciousness of the coUectiTe 
Mind ; and for Progress : Mankind as one Being was like an 
immortal man learning and advancing in spite of obstacles 
and partial defeats. Bnt Reason and Progress as nnderstood 
by the Romanticists were very different indeed from what the 
Voltairians meant by the same terms, i.e. " common sense " 
and material improvements. These notions of reason, liberty, 
and progress were not seldom corionBly combined with linger- 
ing traces of the earlier conceptions — mysticism, anthority, 
and the Fall. 

Humanitarianism was the main element in the religion of 
the Romanticists. Another, secondary but not negligible, waa 
Nature-worship. When they were still individualists and 
Christians, the poets saw in Nature either an extension of 
their personality, a mirror or a foil for their changing moods, 
or " the handiwork of God declaring His glory." As their 
spirit became more social and less theistic, they considered 
Nature as one of the manifestations of Universal Life and its 
subBtratum, and therefore as a revelation of Ood rather than 
as a creation distinct from Himself. Under Hegelian influences 
—direct in the case of Qninet, through Cousin for the others — 
they reached the conception of " a God triune, at the same 
time Ood, Nature, and Humanity." The development of 
Romanticism in the direction of pantheistic naturalism is much 
more clearly marked after than before 1848. 

Such was, in its outlines, the religion of the great Roman- 
ticists in the closing years of Louis -Philippe's reign. We 
need hardly say that it never was formulated as a hard and 
fast system. ' As a metaphysical effort, it was as vague and 
contradictory as all genuine religions. We are aware, not 
only of the differences among Romanticists, but of the inceraant 
variations of any one writer, torn between inditidnalism and 
Socialism, between the Fall and progress, between mysticism 
and reason, between orthodoxy and free-thought, between the 
* Best in Lerotu, De I'Butaaniui. 1810 ; Oeorga Sand, Spiridim, 1839. 
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I and the oew. Yet the general tendency is unmiaUkuble : 
i altitude of Lamennais, Lamartine, Hugo, Vigny. George 
|:fiaad, Michelet, Quiuet, on the one band, and the Saint- 
K8imoni&DB, Leroux, Reynaad, oven Prondhon, even Cabet, on 
■tiie other, is the same. It had all the elements of a religion 
— fallh, hope, and charity. To the outsider, we should say 
fihe unbeliever, like Thackeray,* it offered a monstroua com- 
bination of silly Jingoism, demagogy, aentimentaliam, with a 
blasphemous transposition of Christian symbols : hut scoffing 
scepticism provides the surest means of misunderstanding a 
generous movement. To innumerable young men, a noble 
generation, the last of whom are still with us, it was a living 
bith, with its dreams of beauty, its call to heroism, nnaelfiah- 
Lbcbs, and, if need be, martyrdom. ~ 

r a. MkheUt. 

February, 1848, saw the triimiph of Romantic Hnmani- 
tarianism : for a few weeks the whole people seemed in tune 
with the great poet, Lamartine, who, by the sheer prestige 
of bis generons eloquence, had become their leader. The 
inexperience of the new rulers, the impatience of turbulent 
democrats tike Barbes and B Ian qui, the immature schemes 
of innumerable Utopian socialists — Cousiderant, Cabet, Leroux, 
Froudhon, Louis Blanc, an economic crisis raging all over 
Europe, the hostile attitude of the provinces, which had 
accepted the Parisian revolution with sullen diffidence — all 
this dispelled the dream of an immediate milleunium. A 
tenible socialistic insurrection, still fresh in the popular mind 
as " the Days of June," was suppressed by Cavaignac with 
the brutal energy of a soldier trained in Algerian campaigns. 
Society trembled retrospectively aod clamoured for a saviour. 
Idealism was doomed. In December, 1848, Louis-Napoleon 
was elected President of the Republic ; in December, 1861, he 
made himself Dictator ; in December, 1852, he was crowned 
£mperor of the French. 

Now Louis- Napoleon was himaelf a Bomantio Humanitarian, 

• Pari* Sketch Book. 
9 
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a dreamer, a aocialiat, the champion of oppressed oationalitiea, 
and a Cesarean democrat : perhaps he saved more of the ideal 
' of 1846 than any other regime, and especially a conservative 
Repuhlic, could have dono. But this was not realised at the 
time. Napoleon was the elect of the Conservatives ; his Conp 
d'Etat was an act of violence and frand ; Republican leaders 
were imprisoned or exiled ; a craving for wealth and luiury 
became the ruling paseioQ of French society. Thna all those 
who had hailed with joy the pure dawn of the Second Bepnblic 
considered themselves, under the Second Empire, as defeated, 
disowned, spiritually exiled. Lamennais, in some respect the 
master of them all, a prophet twice fallen, spent the short 
remainder of hia life in obscurity, until that cold and misty 
day in March, 1854, when, amid an immense and sombre 
crowd, between threatening lines of soldiers, his body was 
carried, unchurched, to the nameless grave of the poor. 
Lamartine dragged his chain until 1869. Infinitely sad waa 
the long martyrdom of this man — the growing solitude, the 
jeers or the indifference of the now generation, the drudgery, 
the sordid daily battle with poverty. Never waa " Vie Victis! "' 
repeated with more pitiless insistence. Gteorge Sand, too, 
snfTered deeply : but she issued from the ordeal chastened, 
yet unconquered. Her faith turned into a strong, qniet, 
patient meliorism, unshaken by the spectacle or the prospect 
of temporary reactions, no longer made feverish by the hope 
of a new heaven and a new earth close at band. And in the 
uneventful tenor of her life after the stonna of her romantio 
career were over, her gentle personality revealed itself in all its 
beauty — with her modesty, her simplicity, the sanity of her 
mind, the kindness of her heart, and that peace which is a 
reward and a lesson. Quinet, like Oeoi^e Sand, grew inwardly 
as a result of his party's defeat : his vague homanitarianism 
deepened into an almost puritanical religion of conscience. We 
should like to dwell on the trials of these noble souls, who, in 
spite of many weaknesses, were faithful servants of the ideal; 
we sboold Uke to linger a while with their frienda, often 
their inspirers, Jean Reyoaud and his Earth and Huaven, 
Leroux and his Beach "f Samarcz, Barrault and his Chri 
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Etttiuitin and his Eternal hije, and. among the yotmg^ 
generatioD, Eugtine Pelletan. But the eTolnlJon of Romantic 
Homanitarianism will be dear enongh if we limit onr study 
to the greatest representativea of the Bchool, Michelet and 
Victor Hngo. 

The names of Qninet and Miohelet are inseparable. The two 
men were united by fifty years of " heroic Mendship," Their 
starting-point was the same : in 1S27 Quinet translated Herder 
and Blichelet Tico, and these philosophies of history perma- 
nently infinenced their thought, gave them their living faith in 
human progress. Both were ardent democrats, both free- 
thinking mystics. In the name of progress, democracy, 
free-thought, and religion, both declared war on Roman 
Catholicism, turned the old Colle<^e de France into a church 
of thfl new Reformation, and published jointly their lessons 
on — or against — The Jesuits (1843). Both were deprived 
of their professorships by the Napoleonic reaction, and the 
present Repuhliu honours them both, with Victor Hngo, as 
its prophets, its sponsors, and its spiritual leaders. 

We have already studied Edgar Quinet, the Hnguenot without 
a creed. No school, no Church can claim the mobile, ardent, 
and tender soul of Michelet. He ignored or despised ahstrac- 
tiona, formnlte, dogmas: he was all life and love. "Other 
[historiaos]," he said, "were more brilliant, more judicious, 
more profound : I loved more." Individuals, nations, nature, 
were alike alive to him. They lived again in him ; bis soul 
would thrill at the recital of their sufferings or of their 
happiness ; he lived again in them ; he lent them his passions, 
his aspiratiouB. Every one of his hooks was a "resurrection," 
or an interpretation, of life. Of every one could be said what 
he wrote on the front page of Th<: People : " This is myself." 

Thus Michelet, perhaps the most subjective of nit 
Romanticists, was at the same time the least egotistic. 
Hia personality was ever present, but ever in the form of 
noselfish sympathy. He was not infected with Chateaubriand 'a 
melancholy, becouse he knew neither the gloom of moral isola- 
tion nor, like Vigny, " the burden of greatness." Fully 
BoooBcious of his own powers, free from shrinking self- diffidence, 
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he waa yet, like George Sand, without pretence and without 
vanity. This simplicity of heart, a rare virtue among writera 
in oar Bophisticated age, saved him from the first danger that 
menaces whoever bases his philosophy on love : sentimentalism. 
Bo sincere was be, so true of soul, that in his thousand pagea 
of lyric effuaions there arc many which are bizarre, excessive, 
disconcerting, even ridicoloas; there is not one that is down- 
right mawkish and unmanly. 

The second danger which threatens too loving a soul is 
quietism, repose in Ood, a kind of mystic optimism that kills 
energy. Micbelet was bom in poverty, and rose in life through 
enperhuman efforts on his parents' part and on bis own. He 
was a son of the RevotiitioD and saw the Great Empire.* Thus 
his own experience and that of bis country taught him to believe 
in the necessity and the virtue of effort. The first characteristic 
of religion, in his mind, waa that faith which prompts to action. 
"Will and Power are one. Whoever wills, strongly, con- 
tinuonsly, and in spite of everything, conquers every obstacle." t 
His religion was not contemplative, beatific, but militant. 

Love has a third danger : its arbitrariness. Love is botmd by 
no law ; it effaces the distinction between good and evil ; it rains 
justice. Bamanticisra, at a certain period of its development, 
seemed disposed to sacrifice everytbiug to the rights of pasaion : 
DOW, for Micbelet, the ideals of justice and love were inseparable. 
Justice was the supreme crown of love, and love the ffower of 
justice. In this puzzling, incomplete world of ours, apparent 
conilicta between the two are not impossible : in such a case, 
Micbelet would unhesitatingly take the side of justice. If be 
admired the Revolution it was for its " profoundly pacific, kindly, 
humane spirit," no doabt, t but chiefly because it was the "advent 
of law, the resurrection of Right, the reaction of Justice." § 
The same criterion will be applied to Christianity : " [The qaes- 
tion is] to know whether the dogma of Grace and Salvation 
tbrongh Christ, the only basis of Christianity, can be reconciled 
with Justice; to know whether this dogma is jiist, and will 
stand." And as Reason is but the way to Truth, and Justice 

t Une dtmie au CoBiga dt ProMce, 6 0B. 
B Ibid., i. 1. "^ 
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Truth in action, Michelet worshipped " at the altar of 
Right and Tmth and etsmul Roasoo, which has . . ■ not lost 
one stoDG." * " Identical in all ages, on the firm foandation of 
Nature and history. Eternal Justice shines." t 

The religion, not of love alone, but of justice and troth in the 
spirit of love, and of activity for tha sake of justice, such was 
Michelet's faith. The centre, the foitndation of it was Ic 
fayfr, the hearth, a sacred and tender word which "home "does 
not fully render. " The hearth is the stone upon which the City 
is builded." \ It must be pure, austere, united: war to any 
system or individual that wonld attempt to divide or weaken it ! 
There the first lessons of work and sacrifice must be learnt ; there 
most reign harmoniously the two principles, justice and love, em- 
hodied in the father and the mother. Michelet was a man of the 
people, like Vcuillot and Proudhon : it is significant that all three, 
80 radically different in many other respects, had the same uncom- 
proniifiii^ devotion to the family altar. This devotion is evident 
everywhere in Michetet's life and writiugs. It was the origin, it 
remains the saving grace, of his strange books L' Amour (Love), 
La Femme (Woman), so often condemned equally by Gallic 
levity and Saxon pmdishness. It was the basis of his treatise 
oD education, A'os FUa (Our Sons), On the sanctity of marriage, 
the integrity of the home, the Catholic journalist, the socialist 
polemist, the Romantic historian were as intractable as any old 
KomBU or any Puritan. 

The city is but a larger family, whose service requires the 
same virtues. First of all it must be nnited, not by outward 
compulsion, but in the bonds of love. And France in the nine- 
teenth centmy was not united. " Our boasted unity," said 
Michelet, "is superficial. The cnltnred few and the illiterate 
popnlace have little in common." To bridge the chasm between 
the classes and the masses was Michelet's constant preoccupation. 
Himself bom among the poor, he knew them well, and loved 
them, for their patience under hardships which he had shared to 
the full, and for their pure ideal of brotherly assistance. To his 
students, sons of the bourgeoisie, he preached the duty of going 

Protace, 1863, II. } BxbU d* ISumaniU, 880. 

t Ibid., 367. 
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to the people, simply, &at-emally. He felt that erea the beet 
iutootioned writers — himself a3 well as the rest — ^had left the 
people spiritnally unfed and unclothed. As the highest fimction 
of the " foyer " ia tu educate the child, the highest function of the 
State is to edacate the people. " What is the first part of 
politics? Education. And the second ? Education. And the 
third ? Education . " J ust because he was himself of humble 
orij^iu, his aspirations for the social betterment of the lower 
classes were sane, moderate, and at the same time idealistic : it 
ia bourgeois politicians, not the working men themselves, who 
formulate in the name of the people Utopian demands. Miehefet 
was not blind to the present limitations of the poor, and he knew 
that it was not bread alouc they were craving for, but truth, jus- 
tice, and love,* 

The home of this immense family is France : patriotism is 
with Micholet as with the Ancients an essential part of religion. 
He loved France passionately, in the harmonious diversity of her 
provinces, in her tragic and glorious past, in her generous aspira- 
tions, in her living persunality. In him the historian, the 
patriot, and tlie prophet were inseparable. On the question ot 
patriotism, as on that of the family, he accepted no compromise. 
" Another religion," he said, " the humanitarian dream of philo- 
sophy, which believes that it can save the individual hy destroying 
the citizen, by denying the right of the Nation, by denouncing the 
Fatherland, that other religion, too, I have sacrificed. The 
Fatherland, my Fatherland, alone can save the world." 

Yet, ardent patriot though he was, and opposed to tnter- 

. nationalism, Miohelet was not indifferent to other countries. He 

I bailed, in 1848, " the eagle of Poland, which has so often bled for 

H8, the tricolour of Italy — Italia mater — the red, black, and gold 

of Germany, my beloved Germany." All nations are persons, 

like France, aisters to be respected, and helped, and loved. AD 

will ait some day at the universal banquet of peace. It is true he 

I hated England as much as he loved Qermany : he shared the 

popular prejudices of the men of his generation, who could not 

forget Waterloo and St. Helena ; England represented in his 

eyes materialistic strength and national selfishness. On tho 

' Ct. passim, La Peuplt, 1S46 ; Une Annie au ColUge dt Frarux, IStl-M 
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mbole he w&s, like Hugo, Qainet, L&martine, % faumaniUmn 
istriot. 

" My ooautry alone can save the world." Michelct believed in 
the mission of France. "For the last two centuries, one in*y 
Ba; that the tme Pope was France ; anthority lies here, under 
one form or another ; here ia the centre of Europe, throngh 
liooie XrV., Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau, through the 
Constituent Assembly, the Code and Napoleon ; all other 
nations are eccentric." France in the eighteenth flentory 
formulated the creed of the modem world, and the Revolntion 
nndertook its practical apphcation. 

In the worship of the Revolntion, all the tendencies of 
Michelet's thought nnited — love and justice, patriotism and 
homanitarianiam. The Revolution was for him the incarnation 
of the French spirit: "France and Revolution are henceforth 
synonymous." It was truly a religion : it had all the char- 
acters of one. "The Revolution, some one said [Qainct?] 
ooght to have placed itself under the banner of Luther or Calvin. 
I answer : this would have been an abdication. The Revolution 
adopted no Ch or ch. Why? Because it was itself a church." * "It 
created the faith that accomplishes miracles, or rather for which 
tli6re are no miracles, so simple do the most superhuman tasks 
appear. As agape, as communion, nothing in this world was 
ever comparable to the enthusiasm of the federations in 1790. 
Sacrifice in its absolute, its infinite grandeur, theBurreuderofself 
without holding back anything, was seen in it^most sublime form 
in the enthusiasm of 1792 : a sacred war on behalf of peace, 
and for the freedom of the world." + Whenever Michelet spoke 
of the Bevolution, it was in tones of fervour and awe : " What 
am I," be said, with the mystic self-abasenieut of a monk before 
the Cross, " what am I that I should be allowed to relato 
these scenes?" The Revolution is divine, nay, it is Qod: 
"... Justice, the new God, whose war-name here below ia the 
Revolution." I The book which contains these words appeared 
ID 1869, after twenty years of materialistic and sceptical 
reaction had taught France to jeer at her own past ; Michelet 
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had BpeDt Beven ^e&rs in a close study of his idol, yet bis £uth 
was unshaken. 

The family; the people; the nation, France; mankind, as 
the great family of families ; the Revolutioii, as the highest 
expression of France and mankind in the senrice of justice and 
truth : such were the objects of Michelet's adoration. To this 
list, should we add Nature ? During the Second Empire, the 
great htBtoriiin ventured into a new field, and vrote his delight- 
ful medleys of science, poetry, sentiment, fantasy. The Bird 
(1856), The Insect (1857), The Sea (1861), The Mountain 
(1868), Sick, body and soul, after the triumph of reartion ; 
deprived of his professorship, of that contact with young men 
which had always been such an inspiration to him ; exhausted 
by his great effort in writing the history of the Revolution, he 
sought peace, oblivion, and fresh courage in the heart of 
nature. He was no doubt influenced also by the immense pro- 
gresB of natural sciences in the middle of the century. But 
Michelet was not strictly a nature -worshipper, a naturalietic 
pantheist. What strikes him most in nature is neither the 
spectacle of its beauty, as in the case of the other RomanticistB, 
nor the idea of inflexible law, as with the Positivists. Natural 
history, like human history, was for him a " psyohomachy," a 
drama of souls. His anthropomorphic imagination saw the 
love, the struggles, the sufferings of animals, and perhaps even 
of the elements. He insisted on the relations of nature to man 
— the possibility of a state of harmony rather than of war 
between the higher and the lower creation, the asefnlness of 
our humble friends and fellow-workers, birds and insects, of our 
great doctors, mountain and sea. These books of the new 
8t. Francis, full of delicate observations and accurate de- 
scriptions, are yet, first of all, sermons and lyrical poems. 
Michelet remained even in his nature studies the apostle of 
effort and love. 

Beyond and within nature and mankind, God ; 6od, as the 

supreme realisation of justice and love, " the universal soul c^ 

the worlds, who is but Truth and Justice, impartial and 

immutable Love." * Michelet was no metaphysician and no 

• BUiU de VSttmaniU. 387. 
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theologian. Philoaophera are not certain whether his concep- 
tion of God as both immanent and transcendent should be 
called spi ritual ism or pantheism. Let them diapnte : his God 
was the living God, and a loving Father, 

Jnatice and love — righteouBnesB and charity : is not that the 
whole of Christianity? Micbelet, when a child, read with 
emotion the Imitation of Christ ; he was the reverse of a oold 
rationalist, of an iconoclast ; he had the tme historical spirit of 
reapectfttl sympathy for the past; be had "faith in faith and 
the love of love." He shottid have been an excellent Christian. 
Tet from 1843 to his death he was an irredncible adversary of 
historical and organised Christianity. Not only, at a time when 
State education was attacked with nDscrupnlons violence, did he 
deliver and publish, in self-defence, dennnciatory curses against 
the priests and the Jesuits, but in March, 1848, when all was BtUl 
hope and trust, when Catholics and socialists ^atemised, he, 
the apostle of national reconciliation, was almost alone in eound- 
ing a note of diffidence and warning.* 

There are three things in a religion : the Church, the 
doctrine, the spirit. The Church, in France, was the Roman 
Catholic. Now, this Church, in Michelefs mind, was opposed 
to his dearest objects of worship— the hearth, the Revolution. 
The hearth : the priest, bound to celibacy, to an unnatural ideal 
of absolute chastity, scorned family life, if not as unholy, at 
least as inferior, and was a stranger to the most legitimate and 
onnobling affections. The father should be a priest at the 
aiisr of his own fireside, and be united with his family in truest 
sonl-oommunioD ; but the Catholic introder, through confession, 
robbed him of his wife's spiritual allegiance, turned her against 
him, divided that which God had united, t The Revolution : the 
Church had unequivocally sided with autocracy ; since the con- 
demnation of Lamennais, no doubt was possible : the Church was 
the centre of all reaction, of the counter-revolution.! And in 
the very spirit of love the Church was deficient : rich, powerful, ■ 
unbitioufi, rebellious wherever it could not bo tyrannical, it had 
become hard, materialistic. It was in the name of religion, of 

* Unt amUe au CelUge de Ftokm, Le lendemain, de ia Bioalution, G96. 
I Dit pritrt, dt la fmtmt. etdtia famiOt. ', L»3 Jttuitta. 
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charity, of the ideal that Michelet, like Qoioet, George Sand, 
Victor Hugo, revolted agaiast Borne, 

Michelet drew splendid portraits of Lather and CaMn. 
Lnther, especially, eo natural, so popular, active, sincere, 
merry, and tender, won his heart. But, different in this respect 
from Qutnet, he never was in active sympathy with Protestant- 
ism. The rival infiuences of Catholicism and eighteenth-cent my 
philosophy, which fought for dominion in his soul, were bo strong 
that he could not escape from one without falling nnder the 
other. The Protestants were in close touch with England, which 
he hated ; he could not bear the BtiffnesB, the coldness, the 
reactionary spirit of their best-knowu representative, Guieot. 
An orthodox reformation, possible in the sixteenth century, was 
out of the question in the nineteenth. Therefore Cathohcism stood 
as the sole representative of Christianity, and Michelet's hostility 
, was extended &om clericalism to theology. Monarchical and 
Christian idolatry, injustice, arbitrariness, favonr, grace, all, he 
thought, were linked together ; he detested them all equally.* 

Christianity and the Kevolution agreed on the sentiment of 
human brotherhood, but the Revolution founded this sentiment 
"on mutual duty, on right, and justice," Christianity on "» 
doubtful historical conception, the common fall through Adam, 
the salvation of all through Christ," Grace, original sin, the 
small number of the elect, eternal punishment, shocked Michelet's 
sense of justice and love. In his oyes. Christian theology was 
iri'eligioiis. On all points he had a substitute for its doctrines. 
To the creation in seven days he opposed continuous creation, 
which excluded miracles, but not evolution ; to the Fall, his faith 
in moral progress, in the slow ascent of man through unending 
efforts ; to the condemnation of nature by the mediaeval Church 
(Rabelats's AtitiphysU), the rehabilitation of all legitimate joy, 
the Greek ideal of life, "a heroic smile" ; to the exclusive 
Judeo-Christian revelation, the universal revelation, of which 
each people writes a chapter, each great poet a verse, " the Bible 
of Mankind." 

Michelet, in hia earlier writings, had paid full tribute to the 
Christian ideal. Under the Second Empire, his radical auti- 
• WosPti*, 394. 
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lathy to the Cfaurcii m&de him more eeusitive to the excesses, 
: con trndict ions, the obscurities, which, in his eyes, dimmed 
r marred the Divine character of the Bible. The aspiration to 
lore juBtioe and love, the glorification of sacrifice, were not 
r^ecifically Christian, but eternal and universal. The Hebrew 
rnvelation, " beaatiful and unsafe, even as Night," should not be 
' &emed imiqae and exclusive. " Mankind pours incessitntlj its 
eool into a common Bible. Every great people wrote its verse 
therein."* Primitive India gave us the family in its natural 
purity, in its incomparable grandeur, which no later age could 
enipsss ; Persia, a lesson of heroic labonr ; Greece, the greatest 
of sli tirts, the art of making men. The hearth, work, ednca- 
tion : tbese we owe to the three great civilisations, " a trinity of 
light and life, the main current of human thought." The 
Egyptians, the Pbffinicians, the Jews were "the lesaer half of 
mankind, the peoples of darkness and death " ; when Rome was 
conquered by the East, Syrians and Jews, she declined, and her 
decay made possible " the centuries of terror and gloom," which 
Michelet now hated as much as he oace loved them, the Christian 
Middle Ages. 

" Jerusalem can not for ever remetin the centre of the world," 
Buch is the first conctasion of this survey. "Let mankind, free 
in its immensity, go everywhere. Let men drink where their 
earliest ancestors drank. With its onormons work, its tasks 
extending in every direction, its titanic Deeds, mankind must 
have much air, much water, much sky — the whole sky ! — space 
gad light, infinite horizons, the whole earth as promised land, 
and the world for its Jemsalem." f 

Such universal worship cannot be narrowed down to the limits 
of a local and historical organisation ; yet oollective adoration, 
a ceremonial, are necessary. Micbelet's ideal was the Greek 
festival : games, processions, the drama ; in modem times, the 
"Federation" in 1790 and 1791. On the 4tb of March, 1848, 
took place a celebration in honour of the dead of Febraary. 
With deep joy Michelet witnessed the admirable spectacle ; a 
whole nation, pure, enthusiastic, fraternal ; the flags of other 
natious side by side with the French tricolour. But the tiovem- 
• BiiUdel'numaniU.l. f Ibid,, 9. 
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ment had the unfortacate inspiratioD of Iiolding the ceremony at 
La Madeleine (St. Magdalen's Chnreli) : " I did not go up. I 
had my cborcb there, the great church of heaven. I held my 
celebration alone, under the sky, within my heart, eaddened, 
however, at the spectacle of Franco shrinking in order to enter 
the little tomb."* " We must turn about quickly, frankly torn 
our back on the Middle Ages, on that morbid past, which, even 
when it does not act, has a terrible influence, through the con- 
tagion of death. We mast neither combat nor criticiBO, but 
forget. Let as forget and progress." f 

But this conclusion is negative, and negation is not Michelet's 
normal attitude of mind. The BibU of Mankind ends with a 
positive confession of faith, the best summary of Michelet's 
religion. " The hearth is the stone on which the City is builded. 
... It must become again what it used to be — an altar. ... In 
the circle by tho fireside shoald be admitted all the heroes of 
mankind, the great Church ofjustice. . . . It is illumined by » 
reflection from the universal soul of the worlds — Truth and Justice, 
impartial and immutable Love. 

" It is this strong hearth that this book would help you build, 
or at least begin. It hopes to give you what it so often gave me, 
in tho course of this long task, which absorbed me by day and 
woke me in the night : a heart at rest from all earthly trial, gnve 
and holy joy, the profound peace of light." I 

Michelet's religious philosophy is not systematic ; it can 
neither be classified, discussed, nor refuted. The only originkl 
and positive point about it, the worship of the Revolution, cannot 
be Mly appreciated by our geaeration. France was recovering 
from the shock of 1848 when the worse disasters of 1870-71 
befell her ; sixty years of diffidence and discouragement hava 
been weighing upon her ; she is no longer in tune with Mich«let'a 
heroic optimism, She honours him, not as a prophet, but u 
a poet. 

Michelet was too spontaneous, too individual a thinker and 
a writer to have any real disciples. Yet his iuQuence was great. 



• Nta Fiii, 68S. La Msdelaine, boUt 
lorm □[ B hu^e mausoleum. 
t BibU de fBwnanUJ, SSa. 
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f** Those of na wbos« childhood and etrij youth werespent dnring 
the first twelve years of the Second Empire," wroto Oabriel 
Honed, " will ever remember Lbe chill and weary gloom which 
oppressed their souls daring that sad epoch. Youth, enthoaiasm, 
hope, which bad filled all hearts before and after 1830, seemed to 
have gone oat for ever. . . . For many, and I was among them, 
the books of Michelet were then a comfort and a cordial. . . . 
With him one gained faith in the Aitnre of the country, in spite of 
the sadness of the times. One could not escape the contagion 
of his enthosiasm, of his hopes, of his ever youthful heart,"* 
If ever France dares once more to believe in her own destiny, 
Michelet's books, which now irritate or sadden her like a sarcasm 
or a dirge, will be again a sou^e of inspiration. 



■ 3. Victor Hugo. 

Victor Hngo's supremacy in French Romanticism is nndia- 
pnted. He was the recognised leader of the school, as long as 
Romanticism could be called a school. Even men like Veuillot, 
Merim6e, Bire, who neither liked his opinions nor esteemed his 
character, were impressed by the balk, variety, and excellence 
of his literary production. A prince among poets, he became 
also the idol of the people : he is the only great writer whose 
name remains a hoasehold word ; his fnneral was an apotheosis. 
Like Napoleon, he is a part of the heroic legend of Franco. 

To his literary snpremacy and his civic prominence, Hngo 
would fain have added the crowning glory of spiritual leadership. ■ 
In the latter part of his career he wrote estensively on religious 
sabjeots, )- The trao prophets and priests, according to him, 
wore the men of genius, the " Mngi," X among whom he felt 
assured of a high place. The study of Hugo's religious thought 
is therefore of commanding interest. 

Unfortunately, even at present, it is exceedingly difficult. In 
his lifetime, and for many years after his death, partisanship on 
either side ran so high that a sane appreciation of his opinions 

• a. MoDod. Taim, Reuan, MichtUl. 1TB. 

t Ct La Fin de Satan, Dieu, Btligioru et Beligian, L» Papt, La PitH 
^^^^ Suprlmt. 
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was almost hopeless. Whilst Venillot and his friends vould fl 

bim " Jocrisse a Pathmos," "garde national en delire" (a 
raving Philistine), the Hugolafers admired "even his warts," 
and made at least a demigod of him. In the eighties, his 
position was singular. Still active, ever yoathfal, he claimed 
his place in the van of progress, whilst his convictions and his 
imagination were those of a hygono genoration ; he was at the 
same time an ancestor and a contemporary ; France admired 
him with a mixture of amusement and awe. A sharp reaction 
followed the upotheo.'^is of 1885, For ten or fifteen years it waa 
the fashion, even for such a fair and sympathetic critic as M. 
Lanson, to make sport of his apocalyptic pretensions; the 
numerous weaknesses of the " Magiau " were mercilessly ex- 
posed. Renouvier's book on Victor Hugo: the PhU'>iopker, 
was the sign and the instrument of a new reaction which 
restored the poet to his place among the spiritual lights of 
France. Even yet, this place is not well defined ; Hugo played 
too great a part in recent history, he is too near us and at the 
same time too different firom us, to hs properly appreciated. 

A second difficulty is that Victor Hugo's opinions changed 
repeatedly in the course of his long career. " I have grown," 
he used to say, as an explanation for these transformations. 
True ; hut his development was not strictly rectilinear. Old 
beliefs would, unexpectedly, incongruously, reappear amid a 
set of new ideas. The enrichment of Victor Hogo's philo- 
sophical experience was less in the nature of a growth than 
of a collection. 

This may be partly explained by the attitude he assumed 
towards his times ; he aspired to voice all the great tendenoiee 
of his century; bis "crystal soul was placed by God in the 
centre of everything as a sonorous echo." He waa, in the 
most exalted sense, the Poet-Laureate of France — a very 
legitimate and noble conception of hia rdle. Unfortunately, 
this glorious part is a dangerous one. It leads to a certain 
subserviency to public opinion — so plainly visible in Tennyson 
— to the easy adoption of popular catchwords, and, all too 
often, to rank flattery of the powers that be — i.e., in nineteenth- 
century France, of the populace. Now we must be careful uot 
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asiee this element in Victor Hugo, Ho loved popu- 
inbt; he cultivated it, with a sense of effective 
advertising that voold have done credit to Baroum himself; 
he was not averse to a kind of theatrical eloijaence and pose. 
English readers cannot help thinking tbat in his admiration 
for the Revolution, in his love for France and Paris, in his 
advocacy of democratic and social reforms, in his hostility to 
the Catholic Church, he was partly moved by the desire of 
flattering popular prejudices. But h« shared these prejudices, 
if such they be, in all sincerity and to the fiillest extent. In 
spite of his nobiliary pretensions, he was a man of the people, 
in natoral sympathy with the aspirations, aversions, and en- 
tbuaiasmB of the people. Those who call him a time-server 
should remember that when be abandoned his party — the 
Moderates — in the Legislative Assembly (1849), that party 
was strongly entrenched in power ; that in his opposition to 
the Empire he was with Quinet, the uncompromising chainpioa 
of the rights of conscience against material snccess ; that in 
1871 he deliberately jeopardised his immense popularity by 
pleading the cause of the vanquished Communards, whom he had 
blamed before they were conquered. Vanity and self-seeking 
exist in Victor Hugo, but they do not explain all his career. 
We have to admit that as a thinker he was Ereqnently neither 
apontaoeoua nor absolutely disinterested. With him, more than 
with any other writer, it is necessary to distinguish the three 
cuts alluded to by Matthew Arnold : — 



■'Below the auriace i 
Of what we aag wc 
A« light, of what n 
With nolseleBs ( 



iDtral atceam ol what ' 



ire&m, sh»llow and light, 
(eel ; below the stream 
a think wa te«l. there flows 
atroDg. obsouie, ood deep, 



3 feel Indeed." 



What Victor Hugo said and thought he felt, during the period 
we are studying, could be defined as orthodox Romantic Humani- 
tarianittm, with a touch of new-fangled science- worship. Victor 
Hugo had come to a full and open profession of these ideas later 
than most of the other great Komonticists. During the last 

rce years of Louis-Philippe's rei;^, whilst Lamennais and 
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Lamartine, Micbelet and Qoinet were in actire opposition to 
the Govorament, and bad become the moral leaders of demo- 
cracy, Victor Hugo was sittiug in the Chamber of Peers ; whilst 
Lamartine and bia friends conquered power iii Febmary, 1B46, 
and lost it in Jane, Victor Hngo remained in the background ; 
when be was, at complementary elections, sent to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, it was as a Moderate. His paper, L'Evine- 
ment, eapported the presidential candidacy of Louis-Napoleon, 
the nominee of all the ConBerratives, against Cavaignac, Ledrn- 
Rollin, Raspail, and Lamartine. In the Legislative Assembly 
he voted with the Right nntil the latter part of 1649, when he 
became at last a Republican. It is true that, from this moment 
on, his evolution was estremely rapid ; in a few months he 
passed from Moderate Liberalism to Radicalism, Anti-cteric&liam, 
and even a vague form of Socialism. But the suddenness of his 
conversion was not due to caprice, spite, or ambition. More or 
less consciously, all the elements of his new faith had existed 
in him for perhaps twenty years. He bad supported the July 
Monarchy, but as a power of popular origin, and he considered 
himself a child of the Revolntion and the Empire. He had not 
openly broken with the Cburcb ; but his conception of Christ* 
ianity had long been that of Lamennais.* He had not made 
profession of Socialism, but bis Humanitarianism bad assumed 
other forms — pity for all victims, for the poor, for the fallen 
woman, for the prisoner ; earnest and successful appeals in 
favour of meo sentenced to death, whether they be common 
murderers or Revolatiouists (Barbes). He, too, believed in the 
mission of France, and in his eyes the chief agent, the very 
incarnation of this mission, was Napoleon, " Napoleon, the god 
whose priest thou shalt be." In short, what Victor Hugo did 
in 1849 was merely to put bis political and religions allegiance, 
as well as bis vocabulary, in harmony with his long-established 
tendencies. 

His resistance to the Ckiup d'Etat, which remaioa one of the 
most creditable pages in his history, his irreconcilable opposition 

* Ct. hie spMch in praise of Pius IX.. the then demoonUc Pontifi. Bouae 
ot Psen, Jaanuy, 1S18 : it oontaliu the garm of tha long anti-eleriaal m 
puhliehea in 1878, Lt Pope. 
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I the Empire, the pablioation of Les Chdtint-mU, gave him 
the democratic ranks a supremacy that no one could 
ige. None of the politidaas, Ledm-Kolliu, (Gamier- 
res, Raspail. not even Loms Blanc, waa a great man ; besides, 
they were alJ disqualified by their failure in 1848 aud further 
weakened by their dissensions. Lamartine was old, distruBted, 
disheartened, driven to hack-work by the pressure of poverty. 
Quinet, whose principles and attitnde were similar to Hngo's, 
was less prominent in the political field and vastly inferior in 
literary genius ; he possessed neither Hugo's absolute self- 
confidence nor his Napoleonic gift of self-advertisement. In 
hia island home* Hugo felt himself to be the High Priest of 
Romantic Humanitarianism. 

In this quality, during the eighteen years of his exile, he 
expressed magnificently and dogmatically, t in prose and in 
verse, the orthodox beliefs of his sect. Liberty, equality, 
fraternity, reason, progress, science, the people, the Revolution; 
the primacy of France, a missionary nation, the elder sister of 
all, the apostle of the Rights of Man ; the sacred character of 
Paris, the capital aud the beacon-light of the world, Sparta, 
Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem combined ; the future brother- 
hood of all peoples in the Universal Republic after all powers of 
darkness, priests, kings, and emperors have finally been exor- 
cised ; the eternal reign of peace, reason, and love — such was 
his Credo, such were his constant themes, t These were noble 
id«aU, no doubt, even though they lacked precision and con- 
sistency and took for granted a highly questionable view of 

• Janey, lat«r Gu«m»ey. 

t Victor Hugo coDsiderad hlmsalt bo cocnplately h a ceoognisad spiritual 
power, the Fopa of Free-Thought, that ha addreaaed repeated communioKtiaQB 
ba States and nitioDB (the United States, Italy, Spftiu), very much id the 
EWtiue of pit)cti>matioQB oi encyolical lettecs. 

t Od all these points Hugo's vehemenoe was hia only originality, and even 
in this he had been aoticipated by Lamonnaia ; the Wordt of a Beli«v*r 
aie written in the same tone as Lea Chdlimetita and parts of the Legend. 
Hugo insiBted mora than any one else on " the sacerdooe of Paris " — ct. Paris, 
PieEaoe to Parit Onide, 1367, pubLshed separately irith a few other pieces on 
the same snbject, Hetiel edition ; but there are many avidonces of the same 
faaliog in O. Sand and Mlohelet about 1848 and as far baok ob 1831 in 
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modern bistoiy. They were Bobly espreased, too, in spite of 
tbe riotons ase of endless entunerationa and violent antitheses. 
Some of Victor Hngo's best known poems * belong to this order. 
Tet, fine as these poems and speeches may be and mnch as 
they may have contributed to Hugo's fame with his contem- 
poraries, they oonnt for little in tbe spiritual history of France, 
of Romanticism, and even of the poet himself; for, altboogh not 
insincere, they are not original. Hugo was playing in earnest 
his part as a. " sonoroas echo " ; be was tbe orator rather than 
the prophet of democracy — an orator audibly prompted Eroni 
below ; unconsciously he was a general of the same kind sa 
Ledrn-RolUn, who said apologetically, "I must follow my 
troops, since I am their leader." 

Victor Hugo found it difficult at times to follow them where 
they wanted to be led. The hardening, lowering, materialisiiig 
influences which were at work throughout the world did not 
spare tbe Democrats and free-thinkers. Tbe disaster of 184S 
still rankled in their minds ; tbe apparent success of hmtal force 
was a demoralising example ; tbe aggressiveness, the intolerance 
of the Church party led to angry retorts and excessive connter- 
affinnations. Tbe new generation of Democrats were apt bo 
distrust the unpractical idealism of their elders, whom they 
colled irreverently " ks fieiUes barbei," and, instead of nao- 
ChrisUanity, they adopted pseudo-scientific materialism as their 
creed. Hugo went very f&r in his abase of Catholicism and the 
clergy, very far in his praises of the new idol Science, of which 
be never formed a very clear idea. But, be it said to his great 
credit, there were limits beyond which he would not go. In 
apite of all bis psana in favour of the new spirit, be steadily 
I refused to accept any form of materialism. Liberty, respon- 
sibility, immortality, the existence of God, remained essential 
parts of his philosophy. In tbe age of Comte, Littre, and Taine 
he remained faithful to the Vicaire Savoyard and M. Coosin. 
He fought shy of Darwinism, an act of intellectual timidity 
which bespoke great moral courage. On this point, and perhaps 
on this point alone, he deliberately courted tbe accusation of 
being old-fashioned. 

* SUlla, Lux. Tempt fulun, Eidoiu tublim4 ! 
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We mnst insist on his attitade towarda science, which was 
that of all the Romanticiste. He wrute so many hyntns to 
"the great deliverer," to schools which were to take the place 
of churches and make prisons useless, to iuvestigatorB who 
were the true heroes and the trae priests, that popular upinion, 
taking him at his word, counted bim, with Taioe, Renan, 
Littre, Berthelot, among the prophets of science. In this 
again ho was naught but an echo. Besides, science was 
supposed to be the politioal ally of democracy, since the Church 
had made the irretrievable mistake of treating it with scorn or 
diffidence. When the Democrats were abandoned by Demos in 
1848 and in 1851, tbej came to tbe natural conclusion that 
Demos needed to be enlightened ; ignorance alone had kept him 
in the bonds of the past. For all these reasons Hugo added 
Science to his Pantheon, already well stocked with heterogeneons 
idols. How much he understood of the scientific spirit may 
be gauged by a typical piece, France et dme ("France and 
soul ") : "I thought," he said in a single sentence of fifty-seven 
lines, a fine instance of his power of rhetorical amplification — 
" I thought that tbe French Revolution was sufficient proof of 
the immortality of the soul, 

" And when a grave Engliahinan, correct, WQll-diesBed, wearing fiDe liiieD,* 
TellB mc, ' God made tbee a man aad I make tbee a mooke;, 
Now ehow thyself worthy ol such a favour.' 
Hub pramotion leaves me musing." 

" Danton wrestling with Europe " may be sublime, and in the 
sixties or the seveuties Hugo had a perfect right to consider 
Darwinism as an unproved hypothesis, but to adduce the one 
as an argument against the other is sheer Romauticism, which 
for most scientists is euphemistic for " nonsense." i 

' " Beau liuge," one of the most llagranC and ouBQccesBful £l\«eille3 (padding 
[or the sake of tha rhyme ; here for ihymmg with singe) in Victor Hugo. 

t Indeed, we might even say that there roas through Hugo's production 
an underoorreat ol hostility to scienae, which became more apparent an he 
graw older : (1) a keen sense of the limitations of aoience, incapable of inspir. 
tng a philosophy, and, great aa it is, inferior to art (of. WtUiam Sltakeiptart] 
and to virtue {Lea Orartda Lois. Lt^jendu del St^Ioi. Slnd series) ; (S) 
Boeptioiam: endless oDnCradicldanB of acientists among tbemsetvee [L'Anc); 
(3) Mjslioiein : the ImBgioatlon of poets, eui aat of oharlt; on Che part of the 
humbleat animal, go deeper into the secret of God than all learning {La 
CrapauJ). 
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Victor Hago, the Pope of Free-thought and Dsmocracy, ' 
neither ridicuJouB not contemptible, even though he was adniired 
by readers of Le SiicU. But his philosophy was, if not second- 
hand, at least ready-made. The true Hugo mast be sought 
elsewhere. 

For Victor Hugo was alflo the "weird Titan," the "cloud- 
weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears," to whom Tennyson paid 
such a noble tribute. When we pass into this other region of 
his genius, we find the same admirable art, and also, alas ! the 
same excessive rhetoric : but the spirit ie entirely different. The 
robust optimism which shone even in invectives and burst forth 
in triumphant prophecies has vanished, and with it the taint of 
Philistinism. The general effect is powerful, strange, and 
gloomy. 

Powerful, but disconcerting. Hugo's philosophical poems • 
resemble his drawings — rays of land light shooting across 
Cinunerian darkness, half-revealing vague and monstrous forms, 
grimacing, impossible, yet strangely alive. Most readers prefer 
the broad daylight of popular Humanitarianism, commonplace 
bnt safe, or even the good old-fashioned Catholic religiosity of 
his earlier writings. The general public found these weird 
creations difficult, monotonous, oppressive. The philosophers 
ignored them as arbitrary and inconsistent. 

We are not concerned here with their literary value : it most 
be granted at least that they embody an almost unique effort in 
French poetry, and that to fail in wrestling with the unutterable 
may be as glorious as to sing exquisitely Sarah thx Bather or 
everlastingly to call Napoleon III. Tiberius. What is their 
spiritual import? Such is the only question before as. 

The answer greatly depends on the author's own attitude. 
Was he an artist playing with ideas as he had played with 
rhymes and colours, or a prophet with a new revelation ? 
Neither. He constantly referred to himself as the "Dreamer," 
and the word defines him admirably. He aspired to be more 

* ConlemplalioHS. Vtth Boole ; Oa the verge of the infinite : Ltgtnd ef Un 
CttUuria: Viiion. The Titan, The Epia of the Worm, The Sktyr, The 
Trompet of Judgment. Abyss, Ac. : God ; Tht End of Salon; BtUfitMt amd 
Briigvm : The Supremt Pity ; The Pope ; The Au : fto. 
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than an artist: truth, Dot beauty alone, was his aim. He was 
not ft thinker : he despised the slow and uncertain process of 
logical reaaoning. He was not, in any strict sense, a seer and a 
prophet : his visions, however vivid, were consciously subjective. 
He kept fall control of his imaginatioD, riotously fecund though 
it was. He never mistook his own creations for direct oommnni- 
cations from powers unseen. The " Spirits," the " Voices," 
the " Shapes," so often found in his later writings, are mani- 
festly literary devicea. Yet he is always " on the brink of the 
infinite," striving to attune his human words to the ineffable. 
The result is a baffling compound of art and sincerity, of con- 
sciousness and hallucination : a day-dream, in which the poet 
gives free career to his fancy, bat never forgets he is dreaming : 
sabconsoious actor, half-wakefoi spectator of a drama played in 
bis own Bonl. 

This attitude is purely romantic : it is the triumph of 
individual sentiment and fancy over authority, tradition, and 
reason. But it ia Romanticism at his highest and best: for it 
is individualism applied where it is most legitimate — the contem- 
plation of the great Beyond ; and it is free from the damning 
deluaion of Romanticism — the coafaaion between the true and 
the leathetically pleasing. From the intellectual and the moral 
points of view, such neglected books as The End of Satan and 
God are vastly superior to Chateaubriand's Spirit of 
Chrittianity. 

The result of such a method cannot be a consistent and clear- 
cut system. Hugo offered on almost every point a choice of 
solutions, which he adopted sacceasively, according to his 
varying moods. Nay, he would offer them at the same time, 
and insist on their contradiction, taking pleasure and pride in 
their incompatibility. Antithesis was from the first his 
favourite figure of rhetoric; contrast was his "formula" in 
drama and romance; contradiction the very essence of his 
thought. After 1850, what had seemed merely an effective but 
overdone literary trick became, if not strictly a system, at least 
a constant habit of mind. Perhaps it would not be impossible 
to trace in this development the influence of Hegelianism. Not 
directly, of course: Victor Hugo was incapable of the patient 
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effort which such a study requires. But before 1849 " Prondhon 
had used a similar method and staggered the world with his 
paradoxical and antithetic formulaa : God is Evil ; Property is 
Theft ^out-KugoIng Hugo and leaving his most violent effects of 
contrast far behind. The general spread of Hegelian thonght "i 
weakened the old aversion of the French mind for logical contra* 
dictions : for Voltaire's contemporaries, contradiction meant 
absurdity ; for Kenan's, it could mean profundity. Thus the 
resistance which checked Hugo's natural tendencies was partly 
removed. After 1851. the solitnde of exile allowed him to 
develop still more freely. So, in bis later works, he revelled 
abundantly in "thesis and antdthesis." 

Victor Hugo was a Maniohean. He believed in a doal 
principle — God and Satan, spirit and matter, darkness and 
light. I The power of evil became more and more real to h'm : 
the tone of hia poetry grew more and more sombre. Probably 
the origin of this pessimism was in his own heart, so strangely 
compounded of strength and weakness : at the time of his full 
maturity, when all was his, wealth, glory, influence, his lower 
nature was asserting itself in dramatic contrast with the exalted 
purity of hia young dreams. § The death of his daughter 
Leopoldine in 1843 further darkened his train of thought. 
Whatever his failings may have been in other respects, he was a 
loving father, and the wound he received then could never be 
healed. Christian resignation inspired his masterpiece, A 
Villequii-r, but he could not help being haunted by the great 
problem which this death had set before him : " To whom do 
we belong then ? Who owns us ? Who leads us ? , . . In 
ancient days, in the depths of heaven, to the eyes of the sombre 
Magian — Two formidable players appeared in tiie gloom — Which 



* Contradietienu Eaonomiques, IB46. 

t EvidnQce □! this spread : Scherer's famoua aniala in the Beout du Diua 
Mondea ; Oratr^'a and Hello's con&UuiC strogglo against " modern BOpbists " — 
the Hegelian B. 

] His last Udo, on his doath-bed : " C'est id le oombat da jour «t de 

g The faots about hia " lower nature " are gleefully set forth in Biti : 
Vielor Uvgo aprit 1S30. Moral Haniobeiam : oL ConltmpUUiont, n. t 

la, 15, isM-se. 
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should we fear, and to which shonld we praj? Manes, tibudder- 
ing, and the pale Zoroaflter — Saw two immense hands moT6 the 
etara — On the dark chesa-bosrd — Horrible thought ! Do evil 
and good, from tliia vaolt — Haag over our brows ? God, deliver 
me from doubt ! — Sphinx, tell me the secret ! " * 

Finally, the snocess of the Conp d'Etat intensified his 
peasimism. The active part he had taken in the resistance 
made him feel the blow more keenly than Lamartine, Qeoi^e 
Sand, or Michelet. Political defeat was not the worst: the 
bittemeas was to see a " crime " rati6ed by the sovereigD 
people, to whose caase Victor Hugo bad devoted himself; to 
witness, for many years, the prosperity of this hateful regime ; 
to feel that everywhere in Europe reaction was triumphant. 
Yet the Second of December alone would not explain Hugo's 
sombre frame of mind. For if it saddened him, it also gratified 
hie pride by giving him a rflle worthy of himself, by redeeming 
him in his own eyes and conB«crating his glory before the 
world, t 

To the alternation, or the conflict, or the mixture of pessimism 
and optimism, both apparently systematic and extreme, was 
added another contradiction : that of fatalism and Uberty. It 
would indeed be possible to distinguish in Victor Hugo at least 
four distinct and parallel conceptions of human destiny in this 
regard. We have the fatalistic optivtiem of his political 
speeches: "Progress is naught bat a phenomenon of gravity, 
who shall hinder it? despots ! I dare you to do it : stop the 
falling stone . . . stop eighty-nine, stop the world hurled by 
Ood himself into the Lightl"t By its side we have the 
fatalistic pessimism of his novels, and the tragic view of nature 
in many of his later poems. All his heroes die in despair. 
" A triple ananke (fate)," bo said, "weighs upon all creation. 
Notre Dame de Paris set forth the ananke of dogma ; Lea 
Misirables, the ananke of laws ; the ToiUre oj the Sea, the 
ananke of Nature." The indifference, the cruelty uf nature, 

• miequier, Sepbembsr 4, 1845, ConlempUUiont, IV. 8. 
t or. Conlemplatious, V. 3. Bed C en 18G6. "Ja suU oonteotl" VI. S4— 
Ed trappant k une parte : " 3e a'ei rion & U conscienoe. OOTre, t 
I Acta »t PotoIm : Garibaldi, June IS. 1860. 
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the horror of the universal struggle for exiatenofl,' 
hold of hia imagmatioii : — 



"All suffer 1 Large and Email, tbe bold and the piudsnt, 
All meet a huDter, » olaw, a tooth I . . . 
Everfwhece tbe woods are afraid ; everywhere the beaste 
With a shudder ol anger and terror ; it seems 
To whoever sees creation from one side only 
That ouBpaakable hatred Oils the fiimament. . . . " i 



History is eTeo darker than nature. The Legend of the 
Centiirieg is a sombre tale of catastrophea, treasons, and crimes. 
The kiags are monstrous tjranta ; the people are ignorant and 
cowardly ; the just are ever sacrificed. I Still gloomier is The 
Eiid of Satan : the sword, the cross, the prison, are the symbols 
of all human history. The natural conclusion of pessimiattc 
fatalism is mora) irreBponsibility. Ignorance and Night alone 
are guilty. The most unreserved indulgence seems to b« 
" supreme pity," but it is only juEtice.§ 



* This bsfore Darwinism, often made responsible for this 

oouception of the universal struggle for life, ooold have any inSnanoe apon 
him. It was simply a manifestation ol his general passimism. 

t Dieu: li'Aoge, 189; of. also Dolor, Ctmlemplationi, VI. 17— The Uonlb 
of Darkness. Contemplations, 71. 26. Toii*rt of Of Saa, seooud part, Ivvj 
8. Qod: the Bat, the Angel. 

1 Welf. CasUlltm d'Oabor : U po/te d Welf. 

S Fataliatia pessimism and optimism axe hard to reconoUe. _ 

attempted suob a reconciliation in Night Voyagt. Con!., VI. 19. This werfC 
is a ship on which all ts horror, ignorance, confusion ; " Frogreu, a wheel 
with a double gear (?) oan set nothing in motion without crashing some one. " 
But the ihip, not the crew, knows the way, " And one feels that one U 
carried towards the light," 

Another attempt is the catastrophic theory ; the past is dark, the imme- 
diate future darker. But one laat Revolution, one Uit war. and the world 
will be rid of the enemies of progress— kings and priests. Thia i« the 
usual mysti CO- revolutionary ideal, with a strong Apocalyptio tinge (Arma- 
geddon, MilleuBium). 

A third is the belief that science will cure all human ills, by a auddan 
discovery which will radically traasfonn the world — "the conquest of the 
air," aviation [Ligtnde des Si^Us, PUin Oteiy One fails to grasp the 
opposition between '■ Leviathan."— the Great EaittTTi—M symbol of all 
the darkness and injostiue of tho present, and the airship, reproaentliig th* 
fa«edom aod splendour of the fiitnn, lot the gteamat ma 







A third ooDoeption is naturalistic pantheism. This, expreasecl 
IB early && 1837 in the famous piece Tlu Cow { Voix IntSneures), 
waa reaffirmed in Lts Contemplaliotis, Les Chttimenta,'* and 
inspired in the Ldpende des Siieles the wonderful poem The 
Satffr, as well as the Hymn to the Earth in the third series. 
It points neither to hope nor despair, neither to love nor hatred, 
but to a serene acceptation of the laws of universal life. It is 
Qon-moral and fatalistic. 

With a fourth conception, Hugo absolutely breaks away from 
&talism, whether optimistic, pessimistic, or indifferent. In the 
Legend, Conscience (Cain), The Parricide (Knut), and in all his 
works, innumerable passages, either symbols or direct expression 
of his belief, posit liberty and duty as the laws of human life, 
with their coTti^aiiBa, responsibility and immortality: "I want 
to be free here below, responsible elsewhere — I am more than 
s stalk of grass or a grain of sand — I feel I am, for all eternity, 
thinking, winged, living." f 

But what form will responsibility assume? Here Victor 
Hugo offers as a bewildering choice of solutions. They express 
all possible degrees of conviction, from deeply-rooted belief, 
through hypothesis, myth, passing flight of fancy, to mere 
verbal figures. Sometimes he adopted the Christian tradition 
of a Judgment Day at the end of time (The Trumpet of 
Judgment, Ligende des SHcles) . A bvourite conception with him 

Iroman soienee. Wo have to accept two aiaumptions, 

i]rthio>l: (1) Aerial navigation ia a victory over gravity. 



'Itin CtcQ. (2) Sin, sufieriog, daifaneas aod gramty are aynonymooB. 

"God Dieatod only Cbe irapondBr'able Ijeing. 
Now, the first Bin waa the first weight. 
Weight auunied » form; it lell, dragging the angel down." 
"Tout alia B'aggravant," almost a metaphj^HiDOl pun. This oonceptionoClersa 
onrioas ease of an imago, reduced lor most of us to a verbal and mconinglesB 
figure, transfoimed into a dootrine, or rathsr into a myth, by Cbe poweifu] 
■nd primitive imagination of a poet. Note that wbtla mdl is gravity, pragraBS 
la alio ipokea of as a ' phenomenon of gravity." 
■ Vn. 12 : La Force des Choaea. 
I La Ormdes Loia, third Ligende dea SUelti, 



^^H I Lti OraTUUi Lou, 
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w&B Conscience att the avenger. Admirably symbolised in the 
eye which followed Cain even into his tomb (Lo Conscience), or 
the slow rain of blood on Knut'a shroud [Le Parricide), it 
pervades Lcs Chltiments. A stranger doctrine which he 
often eipreased in hia conversationa,' before he gave it 
public utterance in R^ligiotii and Relujion, is that of 
aptioTial immortality. Annihilation is the worst punishment ; 
personal feeling is to be trusted, whether it affirms or negates 
eternal life : " Dante wrote two lines, then went out, and the 
two lines apoke to each other : ' I am immortal,' and ' I am 
doomed to perish.' Some one entered : it was Dante himself. 
He kept the first line and struck out the second. . . . One 
died, the other lived: both were right,"! The attral theory, 
later propounded by Jean Beynaud in Earth and tieaven, 
had aheady tempted him. We shall wander from star to 
star, "reading the infinite Work and the eternal poem — line 
by line, sun by sun." The gnilty will be imprisoned in 
Saturn, "hideous and formidable globe,"! or in horrible 
phantom worlds, careering through the "invisible and the 
impalpable." § Lastly, the strangest of all these hypotheaea, 
the most personal, and the one on which he insisted most 
complacently, was that of miiversal metempsychosis, of trans- 
migration, not merely from man to man or from man to beast, 
but lower still, from beast to tree, and from tree to atone, 
" which is Hell." Man is one link in the chain which reaches 
from the angela down to the lower worlds, to the abyss where 
one sees " a hideous dark sun from which Night radiates." 
The whole universe is alive, full of souls, Sin drsga ns down, 
even to the level of brute matter, " a stone is a oave in which 
a criminal lies dreaming." || " Nimrod groans, confined in the 
abrupt mountain . . . the pincers which glow in the hideous 
brazier — Are made with the Duke of Alva and Philip the 
Second. . . ."IF This conception is so foreign to onrmodeni 

• £.3,. to8Upfotinl868. 

t Beiigiont et Betigion, iv, 

) Satumt, Cont., UI. 9, 1889. 

i In/emi, Lig. XXXII.. third seclea. 

II Qod : Tht Angel. 908. 

*i Tht Mouth 0/ Da- knesa, Ccmt., VI. 261, 
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Llubita of thoaght that it is difficult to consider it as anything 
a brilliant literary theme. Yet it probably meant much 
tore than that to Victor Hugo. The insistence with which he 
IflTetoped it io The Mouth of Darkuesa, the immense place he 
gave it in the parts of God whore: he manifestly expressed his 
&Tonrite ideas, lead us to think that he more than half believed 
in this strange doctrine. We should bear in mhid that with 
his rank imagination, his absolute self-confidence, his lack of 
external or internal checks in the way of common sense, 
humour, tradition, or the scientific spirit, Victor Hugo was 
more akin to the primitive Seer than to a modern thinker. 

Manicheism, while it recognises the separate existence of two 
principles, does not necessarily maintain that these two prin- 
ciples are co-etemal. Hugo's sombre poems end invariably in 
a 3ong of hope. Evil will finally be conqaered, or rather 
redeemed, transfigured, absorbed. Belial and Jeaua will be 
brothers. Matter, darkness, negation, hatred, will vanish ; 
light and love alone will rule,* How will this be achieved? 
Through suffering made meritorious, transmuted into sacrifice 
by the operation of liberty. Such is the meaning of the central 
myth in the End of Satan. The last feather from Lucifer's 
wing, as he fell from heaven, was saved and turned into an angel. 
Liberty, Liberty is the daughter of God and Satan, of 
rebellion and love. Through her Satan himself will be saved : 
DO longer able to deny, to bate, he still despairs : he cannot bo 
forgiven, for He whose name is Love hates him! "No, the 
archangel rises again, the demon ends ; Satan is dead : be bom 
anew, celestial Lucifer t " 

The ultimate question remains : " What was Hugo's con- 
ception of God ? " He did not spare his criticism to all 
anthropomorphic representations of the Absolute. On this 
point, his anti-clericalism and bis philosophy were in accord. f 
One thing is certain : God was a living reality to him, and in 
spite of a number of pantheistic passages an nnshakable belief 
in the personality of God is manifest in all his writings. Finally, 

• La Bouche d'Omhre, end, 1855 ; Plein Ciel, Di«u : L'Ange. 
t Of. LtytJide, let raisons dv, Momoitlomio ; Aniti* TarribU : Al'Ev4qu» 
^^^■Mi m'appelU allM ; Iteligioru tl tUHyvM. 
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he davoted to God — or rather to the ides of God — a long poem, 
whicli, written in 1855, was not published until 1886.* 

After listeoiug to " Voices," which attempt to discourage him 
from his quest, the Dreamer, in his mystic ascent, meets b sac- 
cession of aymbolical Beings, each immeasurably above the other, 
each the bearer of a partial revelation. First, the Bat, who re- 
presents Atheism, and whose answer is : Nihii. Then the Owl, 
who stands for Scepticiant, and to the great question replies : 
Quid? and the Raven, the symbol of Manickeitm, whose eola- 
tion is : Duplex. Next comes the Vultnre of Pagamitm, the 
one who was eating Promethens's liver until Orpheus bade him 
cease and follow him. The word is : MiUtipUx ; there are gods, 
" but the gods are not the causes." In spite of apparent failore, 
Prometheus's task is done. " The flame is stolen : it is on 
earth — Where?" asks the poet — bqt the Vulture iUBSppe«rs. 
Higher still soars the E agle : his revelation is : Unua — be 
Btands for Moaaism. There is one God, avenging, terrible, 
jealous, visiting the sins of mortal man on twenty generationa.1 
The spirit of Christianity is a Griffin : God is a trmity ; His 
principle is love, forgiveness, clemency. "No, says the Angel 
with one wing white and the other black, who voices RatumaUtm : 
God is Truth. Neither avenging nor clement. He is just; 
to avenge an insult is to notice it and deserve it. To be clement 
is to be unjust for all those who are not forgiven," There is 
no eternal Hell, but eternal progress through suffering, tm 
ascent in the whole scale of creation, from infra-matter to super- 
spirit.] Highest of all is the living Light, who reveals " that 
which is still unnamed" — "Vengeance, pardon, justice are 
human words. He is. What is He ? Ask no more ! Darkness 
ia the question, the world is the answer. He is. He cannot be 

* This long delft; id paMUtLing a public!; announced, full}' campleMd 
poem, the work of tba author's nwtnrity flSfiS is the dkto of manj admir^le 
pieces in T,ei Conlemptatioiu), cannot be uktUfactoril? expUiued. 

I The exposition of MosaJsm, as Hugo calls it. ia curioosly intermtngUd 
irith Bmbinanio olatnents : thU wottd is « dream of Ood, and will a«Me to be 
wben God awakens. 

t The revelsdoa of the Angel ia practically a duplication of " Wliat the 
Uoatb at Darkness said " (Ci^tUniplaiKiuK Same oentnl dMtrine— uol. 
versa] metempsjchoais : same lofu-thjmei oouplate with a Ifrieal oonoluaiaa 
In Eiz-line atanz^ ; buho date. 
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Love aloDe foreahadowa Htm. For to be is to love. 
Notliiiig exists but He alone. All the rest ia a dream. 

igbt, Light, cries the poet, is this all ? And the Light 
; Silence ! . . . Blind is whoever thinks he can read, 
and insane whoso believes he knows." Then the poet meets 
a Shape, who says: "What sleeping man can know, thon 
knowfiBt. Dost tbon wish to reach the goal, to see the invisible, 
the nnn&mod, the ideal, the real ? Yes t I oried. He touched 
my brow with bis finger. And I died." This at last was Day. 

No abstract can convey the impression made by this weird and 
powerful poem, the feeling of breathless ascent &om the material 
throngb the spiritual to the very gates of Life. If it does not 
sum up all philosophy, at least it gives us the essence of Hugo's; 
s passionate quest for the Ultimate Truth, universal curiosity, 
and, as supreme answer, awo-stntck silence. 

Is this to be deemed a failure? If the making of consistent 
Bystems be religion, Hugo undoubtedly failed. We have con- 
sidered in him the " orator " and the " poet." The former was 
commonplace ; the latter, through numberless and conflicting 
phantasmagorias, ended in a confession of impotence. 

But when all the weaknesses of the man have been pointed 
out, all the limitations of the poet, all the inconsistencies and 
absnrdities of the thinker — his frantic and overwhelming 
rhetoric, bis ignorance, on which his assumption of omniscience 
threw a glaring light — when all is said, Hugo remains Hugo, 
one of the five or six supreme poets of mankind. 

Id the religions field he was graat in three different ways. 
First of all, as the poet of conscience. He took a hack- 
neyed theme, the story of Gain, and by sheer force of convic- 
tion and genius he told it again with the directness and im- 
preaaiveneas of an ancient prophet. What La Conscience is 
among his symholical poems. Ultima Verba is among his 
political, and the oft-quoted line, " Et a'il n'en reste qu'un, je 
serai celui-la," is more than a happy phrase, it is a lesson and 
a " Sursnm Corda." Hugo made bis whole life under the Second 
Empire a slightly rhetorical but magnificent ode to conscience 
and duty. 

Then he is great as the poet of love, or rather of pity. In 



^^^^ Then he is great 
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songs of selfish passion, great Tirtnoso as he is, he is inferior by 
iar to the sincerer Mnsset. Bat his heart was ever filled with 
ardent sympathy for the poor, the weak, the sufferer every- 
where. Whether in his immense prose epic, Les MisirabU$f 
or in poems, perfect like the Toad, or excessive like StUtan 
Mowrad^ he preached the same lesson : ''Be kind ! Then 
searchest, philosopher? thinker, ponderest? Dost thou 
wish to find tmth under our accursed mists? Belieye, weep, 
lose thyself into the Unfathomable Love ! " {ht Crapaud). And 
in this again he lived by the law he taught. 

Finally, in a nation which had not yet fnlly disowned King 
Voltaire, in an age when philosophy and religion had alike 
become materialistic, against the fall tide of Positirism and 
Ultramontanism, he was a passionate seeker after God, and 
with all his contradictions and his exaggerations, he sacceeded 
in commanicating to his reader something of his own intense 
yearning, something of his shaddering ecstasy before the 
anatterable. 



BOOK in 

CHAPTER I 

THE NEW SPIRIT— BAOEGBOUND AND INFLUENOBS 

1. Characteristics. 

PounoAL revolutions, with their sadden and spectacular 
changes of personnel and vocabulary, have no exact counterpart 
in the world of thought and feeling, in which modifications are 
seldom so sweeping and so instantaneous. Yet the transforma- 
tion which took place toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century has often been called an intellectual revolution, and 
it deserves that name better perhaps than any movement 
since the Renaissance. 

In the late forties and the early fifties, a new spirit, after 
a long process of development, came to full consciousness 
and assumed definite forms. To get away firom abstractions 
and fancies; to turn one's back on mystics, romanticists, 
schoolmen, doctrinaires and metaphysicians of all kinds ; to 
seek nothing but sober-Jiruth^ whether it be pleasant or un- 
pleasant, moral or in apparent contradiction with accepted 
notions of morality ; to expect truth only firom the dispassionate 
study of facts : such were the cardinal points of the new 
doctrine. Empiricism in government, industriaUsm in the 
economic and social world, realism in art, the experimental 
method in science, positivism — in its broadest sense — in 
philosophy: all were parallel manifestations of the same 
tendency. 

In France, the success of the new spirit was rapid and 

100 
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complete. By 1855 the battle was virtually over: the " Theo- 
logians," whose social power was still formidable, were hope- 
lessly defeated in the field of thoaght, and bave never recovered 
their advaDtage. Those of the older writers who were still 
adaptable were strongly influenced by the scientific spirit : 
Michelet, Qoiiiet, George Sand, Victor Hugo, did at least 
lip-service to the new goddess ; while de Vigny and Sainte- 
Beuve kept fully abreast of the times. With all the leading 
men of the rising generation, the same inspiration prevailed; 
Flaubert and the Goncowts were its representatives in the 
novel, Damas and Augier in the drama, Scherer, and especially 
Taine and Renan, the princes of them all, in criticism, history, 
and philosophy. 

There bad been no lack of gre«t scientists in France before 
the second half of the nineteenth century ; but never had their 
special torn of mind and their method mled the world to snob 
a degree. The scientific spirit of the fifties differed in many 
ways &om that of the Benaissance or the eighteenth century. 
First of all, it lacked the element of joyouHness, almost of 
intoxication, which is generally inseparable fi-om any great 
forward movement, and which was so noticeable in the two 
earlier periods. Then it was pervaded with the comparatively 
recent notions of relativity and evolution. Finally it had 
developed the experimental method to sach an extent aa to 
make it almost the whole of s 



It is a striking fact that, complete as the triomph was, 
no elation went with it : the victors were modest, sabdned, 
almost pessimistic. For the movement was not merely one 
of expansion, of conquest ; it was a reaction as well, and a 
reaction against much that men hold dear. There was no 
doubt but Romanticism, democratic Christianity, Utopian 
Socialism, were admirably attractive : they appealed to our 
beat instincts, the virtues of faith, hope, and charity ; they 
roused optimism and enthusiasm, they called to action, they 
held forth the mystic lure of a golden age near at hand. They 
ended in apparent failure, and a great chill fell over the world. 
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I not the triimiph of scieiice, therefore, bnt tbe collapse 
of Hiimaiiitariauism, whlcli was maiuly responsible for tBe 
sombre colonrtng of Frencb thoagbt under the Second Empire. 
It was not Darwiniflin, for instance, tliat created a brutal and 
pesaimiatio conception of life ; it was this pro-esiatmg concep- 
tion which interpreted Darwinism in terms of its own disen- 
chantment. The Days of Jime, the Coup d'Etat, covered France 
with moral ruins ; these science could not repair in a moment, 
as poets and prophets rear their dream-palaces with a single 
word. " Whence — whither ? Why ia there such an abyaa 
between onr lower instincts and our aspirationy ? What is 
right, what is wrong ? Why should we choose the one rather 
than the other?" To these eternal questions, science had 
no definite answer to give. We want, for the past, an explana- 
tion ; for the present, a guide ; for the future, a hope : these 
science could not offer. 

Thus, if s cience did not create tbe gloom which prevailed 
during that period, it failed to dispel it. Slowly, patiently, 
it continued its work : serene, disinterested, indifferent to 
human judgments and human sufTeriiigs, it seemed to many 
immoral, frivolous, or harsh. Yet it saved many noble souls 
from selfishness, scepticism, and despair. If science cofllS not 
tathom the ultimate, at Ioast~tt' could indefinitely extend the 
limits of the relatively certain ; if it could promise no ciillennium 
in the near futnre, it assured immediate and constant improve- 
ments ; if it could not formulate an indisputable code of moral 
laws, it proved thai it could inspire the lives of saints and 
martyrs. Thus gradually the old apirit of confidence was 
returning, chastened hut strengthened, when the Franco-German 
War and the Commune determined a new pessimistic reaction.* 

* The peiwimiatio tone of Fceaoh literatuie under Napoleon III. waa 
someCimesfkscribed lo (ha inflaence oF HartmBiiii and especially Sohopcnhauec. 
As a matter of fact, neither of these men was widely known in Fiance until 
atter the war. It was Ghallemel-IiaoouT'a article in La Rtcue dti Deux 
Ut/rtdiia {Un BouddhUte', Conlemporain en AlUsma^ie, Uarcli 15th, IBTO) 
that made Schopenhauer famous in France. Challemol-Lacour was himself 
a thorough pessiniist, aa well as a great writer : un Fortunately, his literary 
csreer was cut short by politics (of. Etadtt et Bffiexioni d'un PessimisU, 
.0 1901, but written between 1S61 aad 1S69|. Mme. Ackermann 

b&o difficulty in proTicg that her pessimlBm at leaat owed nothing to the 

n 
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The aecond striking characteristic of the new spirit was the 
predominance of two ideas, relatirity and evolation. As long 
as science was conceived on the tj'pe of mathematics, the 
discovery of static laws was its only goal ; their application 
to physics, and in particular to astronomy, seemed the highest 
achievement of the human mind ; man had thos the absolute 
within his grasp. The world was the sum of these onchangeable 
lawa, hierarchised in snch a way that, from generalisation to 
generalisation, some future Nowton would come to the ultimate 
synthesis, to the supreme formula which gives the key of the 
whole. The notion of eternal order prevailed : that of develop- 
ment was neglected. As for God, His role was aingalarly 
restricted : the order fix^ed once for all left Him no part in 
His universe. According to Descartes, He had given the " first 
fillip" that started the machine; according to Voltaire, He 
was a convenient hypothesis ; according to Laplace, a use- 
less one. 

This scientific dogmatism, centring in the idea of absolute 
law, seems to ns more akin to metaphysics and deductive logic 
than to true science: it is a form of Kationaiism. It did not 
disappear at the end of the eighteenth century ; as late as 
the Second Empire its influence was still great, not only on 
Taine, who was primarily a logician, but on the subtle and 
" wavy" mind of Renan. The notion of law remains at least 
an indispensable working hypothesis, and the most radical 
empiricists use it without scruple; but in the course of the 
nineteenth century this notion underwent a great change ; 
it lost much of its absolute character. 

The first cause of this transformation was the irreparable 
ruin of traditional authority. In attacking "abuses" and 
"superstitions," the philosophers of the eighteenth centnry 
started a critical movement which went far beyond their inten- 
tion. It undermined not only Catholic practices and theology, 
but even the simplified form of Christianity which they had 
to offer nnder the name of Natural Religion. The Catholic 
Oennan philosopher, ftUboagh, as she spent a nnmber of yean in Berlin, she 
bad a better chance than moit o( her compatrioU ol being Infiaeneed hf 
Gormaa thought. Hue U a cue wben the ^parani oaoM io'iudMd bat 
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FieactioQ in the niiteteenUi century was either sentimeDtal 
or social : iotelleictaally— in the realm of abstract truth — the 
lost ground was never reconquered. Coasin and the Eclecticists 
Boon reduced their ambition to revamping Voltaire's and 
Bousseau's theism ; but, although their doctrine was taught 
in all State schools until the end of tha nineteenth century, 
it was laughed out of court by Taine in 1857, and lightly 
brushed aside by Renan with his best smile of courteous 
contempt. Between the old synthesis and the new there was 
an interregnum, which was naturally filled by scepticism, ever 
ready to take the vacant place. It was not Montaigne's amused, 
easy-going pyrrhonism, but a deeper, more melancholy form 
of doubt. Hugo himself, Sainte-Beave, Taine, Renan, Leconte 
de Liale, were repeatedly driven to the same conclusion : " We 
know nothing; all is illusion." 

The Catholic philosophers — Gratry, Hello, Dupanloup — and. 
to a certain extent, that semi-cleric Caro, ascribed the develop- 
ment of scepticism to Hegelian influences, and Soberer, in his 
great article on Hegel, adopted the same view. Hegel is so 
ideally un-French in his mode of exiposition thut his direct action 
was not considerable. Certainly, what ho himselt held to be 
the central point of his doctrine— the possibility of reconstruct- 
ing the universe by a mental process, the identity of the rational 
with the real — found no acceptance west of the Khine ; it was 
metaphysics with a vengeance, at a time when metaphysics were 
utterly discredited. His conception of God inspired Vaeherot'B 
works,* a noble bnt isolated attempt, and Benan used it to great 
advantage for wriggling out of the dilemma. Theism or Atheism ? 
Bnt it was chiefly Hegel's dialectical method, the resolution of 
contradictions into a higher synthesis, and so ad infinitum, 
which impressed the French mind. The principle implied in 
this method is that nothing is true or false, nothing is right or 
wrong, in and by itself ; that all human notlous and judgments 
are relative ; that the absolute — in spite of certain venturesome 
developments of Hegcliaoism — is beyond our reach. This 
view tallied so well with the actual state of affairs — the collapse 
of all absolutistic doctrines in presence of destructive criticiam — 
* La Mtlaphyiiqua tt la Scitnce, iOOS. 
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that it foDod wide acceptance. Some adopted it witb a sort of 
stoic joy, others with the anspeakable anguish so eloqnentlj 
described bj Scherer. 

An age which believes it abeady possesses absolate truth, or 
at least that absolute truth is accessible, can afford to neglect 
history. The nineteenth century, so restless, so sceptical, threw 
itself with a sort of passion into the study of the past. Vico, 
Herder, had paved the way. In France, it was one of the 
essential elements of Romanticism. Chateaabriand's Marti/rt 
kindled the vocation of Augustin Tbieny. Whilst the Classicists 
had insisted on ail that is permanent and general, it was differ- 
ences, contradictions, peculiarities, that attracted the Roman- 
ticista. The historical spirit and the notion of relativity worked 
admirably together, for the stndy of the past shatters dogmatism, 
whilst relativism alone enables us to nDderstand and to sympa- 
thise with vanished civilisations. 

Yet history remained long encumbered with traces of mets- 
physics. "Philosophies" were devised, to which facta were 
made to conform. This was very striking, before 1848, in the 
case of Quinet and Guizot. Sainte-Beave offered a much better 
example of disinterestedness in his Port Royal. Renan and Taine 
were loud in their protestations of scientific impartiality. As to 
the validity of their claims there is much to be said, for the old 
notion of rigid law died hard, and more than one " scientific his- 
torian " is but a rationalist in disguise. 

The prevalence of the historical spirit in literature in the 
nineteenth ceotnry, especially after 1848, is undoubted : tha 
poetry of Leconte de Lisle, the novels of Flaubert,* the whole 
production of Saint-Benve, Taine, and Renan bear the same 
mark. This was only a continuation of a certain aspect of 
Romanticism, but more thorough and less subjective. 

It was in the stndy of religions that this liistorical attitude at 
mind wrought the greatest revolution. Hitherto the only alter- 
natives bad been dogmatic assertion or destrucUTe criticism. 

* Madame Bovary and L'Education SentimenUilt are written exactly is 
the some epirit and Moorditig to the »B,at<i method u tho '' h-Utoriakl i«rar- 
re(<tion " SotairuiM ; ol. Mpennlly tha loenBg of the B«volati<n) of IMS la 
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The new spirit aimed at supplanting both. Voltairianism, 
wiUioat information, withont terms of comparison, without in- 
B^ht or sympathy, appeared frivolous and valgar. Strict 
orthodoxy, wilfully blind to the facta of evolution, refusing 
even to discuss the claims of rival orthodoxies, seemed bigoted 
and ignorant. A new way was opened : opened by the Germans 
again,* followed by Quinet, Sainte-Beuve in his Port Rofial, and 
Reoan, who, although coming late, made it emphatically his 
own. It was a winding and cautious path, which the hasty- 
minded would spurn ; yet it brought men nearer to their goal, 
faith reconciled with science, freedom nith revere uoe, the 
spiritual autonomy of all harmonised into liberty. 

Finally, we must note the triumph of the experiraenta! 
method : Bacon dethroned Descartes. The natural sciences, 
based on methodical observations rather than on abstract 
reasoning, made wonderful progress. The scientiats of the 
Second Empire whose names reached the general public were 
first of all great experimenters. I Claude Bernard called phy- 
siology "experimental medicine," aud in his Introdiictwn to the 
Study of that science, he gave the true Novum Organum of his 
time (mSS). Pasteur, who was not yet, in the popular imagina- 
tion, the wizard, the demigod that he was to become, gave a 
practical demonstration of the method in settling, for many 
years to come, the vexed question, partly scientific, partly meta- 
physical, of spontaneous generation. Berthelot, whose intellec- 
tual influence was great, through his friendship with Benan, and 
on account of his own breadth of interests, did his best work in 
chemical synthesis : he was an indefatigable laboratory worker. 

The name of Darwin is so indissolubly linked with the scientific 
revolution of the middle of the nineteenth century, his books 
attracted such wide attention and roused such a heated contro- 
versy, that we are often tempted to over-emphasise his r61e. 

* DalMS one oonaidera as a crude and early attempt in that lies Dupuia's 
Ortj^UMd* fants los Cultes. Oteuxor was Quiaet'a maater; Littr^ IranElated 
StTBOiRs; Benan puid nutny a tribata to Germany's aupcriority in Che bi 
iiSo study of religion. The ixtSueaoa of Otiental studies, especially svilh 
BumattJ, should aXm be mentioced. 

\ EiceptLng La Verriet (1811-77) whoso Eoathematioal "discovery" of 
Nsptone (IdlG) miuie a lattling impression ufoii the French mind. 
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Whatever the claims of Darwinism may be in the field of pn 

Bcience, its success in the general development of thought was a 
sign of the times, not a starting-point. All the tendencies, the 
habits of mind, which are so often carelessly ascribed to Darwin's 
inflnence, the notion of evolntion as well as the experimental 
method, were clearly formed in France before Clemence Royer 
translated The Origin of Species in 1862. On the contrary. 
Lyell, whose name has not remained so famons, seems to have 
impressed more deeply men like Rcnan and Edgar Qninet. 

Historical and natnral sciences lent each other a mntnal sup- 
port: the former — archieology, philology, comparative mythology 
— provided the notion of growth, which was bo fruitfully applied 
to the stndy of the organic and even of the inoi^anic world ; the 
others tanght that absolute adherence to facts which history, 
on account of its long association with philosophy and litera- 
ture, was still prone to neglect ; they tanght the necessity of 
checking every assertion and hypothesis through experimenta- 
tion ; they demonstrated the vanity of all unnecessary and un- 
provable theorising. The combined infiuences worked wonders. 
The accuracy and disinterestedness of science became the ideal, 
not only of critics, but of poets as well. Sainte-Beuve's field 
was "the natural history of minds"; Taine was a "natural- 
ist" ; Zola, whose formation belongs to the last years of the 
Empire, claimed to write " experimental novels." Needless to 
say that there was much " literatare " — fortunately for as — in 
all this pseudo-science. In certain cases, Taine and Leconte de 
Lisle, for instance, some charm was lost — the charm of personal 
warmth and spontaneity. But, on the whole, the influence of 
science on French thought and literature was wholesome: it 
provided a much-needed discipline after the orgies of senti- 
mental Romanticism.* 

2. I^ositivism: Saint-Simon, Comte, lAtlri. 

The French philosopher who gave the new spirit ite 
definite formula was Augnste Comte, and in his honour the ni 

* It htts been aaid that in the sciQulifio spirit there were three eleineiits : 
the rational, the idea o( law, wb8 French : tho historical, the ides ol growth 
and ovolution, was German (pre-DarirLnlaQ) ; it& praclitai, tho eiperimenl 
ciDthod wiM EcgUsh. 
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litiTistn is often adopted to coyer the whole moyement. But 
'we should not forget the disciples of Comte'a furenuiDer and 
first master, Saiot-SimoD. As an organised sect, tho Suint- 
Simoniaas had long ceased to exist. ludividually, they were still 
prominent in many fields, and a curious aspect of what is often 
loosely called Positivism — the religion of material productivity — 
ia directly traceable to their intlueace. 

Saint- Simon, who was a failure in practical life and the most 
>tic of utopists in bis writings, had the intuition of two or 
tree ideas which remain cardinal points in modem French 
thonght. The first was that, after tbe long and victorious cam- 
paign of destructive criticism in the eighteenth century, tho time 
had come to restore, to build up ; the second, that no stable 
laooiety could eust without a spiritual doctrine and a spiritual 

iwer. So far, he seemed to agree with the Reactionists and 
Tbeocrats, with de Maistre, Bonald, and Lamennais. But 

also affirmed that the mediteval or Catholic synthesis was out 
of date ; that the world needed a " fCew Christianity " baaed on , 
the one unshaken foundation, Science ; that in the new world, 
instead of priests and captains of war, we should have scientists 
and captains of industry. Thus science would replace theo- 
logy, industry would replace worship : all for the service, not of 
a metaphysical Being beyond the world, but of that which is 
oarselves and more than ourselves, real and ideal at tbe same 
Ume — Hum anity . 

Industrialism and Humanitarianism were thus both contained 
in Saint-Simon's doctrine, if doctrine be the word for the ever- . 
eblfting pronouncements of a mystic Bohemian. They were 
reconciled in a sort of Socialism whicli made " the welfare of tbe 
moat numerons and poorest class " the first duty of the State, and 
suppressed the right of inheritance, whilst reserving the greatest ' 
honours for the captains of production. Afi^r the extraordinary 
mystic crisis of 1829-32, the school was disrupted. Tbe Laflnence 
of its humanitarian teaching on tbe Romanticists could be easily 
traced, especially through Pierre Leroui, and under the Second 
Empire the survivors of the sect, Father Enfantin and Barrault 
for instance, still adhered to what may be called " the religion of 
J48." But tbe other side of Saiut-Siniuiiiara, the cult of in- 
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dastry, developed in a more strikiDg toaimei. Saint-Simon, in 
this respect, tad indeed been a prophet ; for he died iti 1S25, and 
in France, at that time, industry in the modem sense was still in 
its infancy. It was not until the early forties, when Franee 
at last followed England in railroad constmction, that the new 
power folly asserted itself. The Saint-Simoniana found them- 
selves immediately in the front rank of industrial leaders ; 
they carried into the practical field their religious qualities — 
enthusiasm, generosity, a remarkable loftiness of purpose. 

There is no reason to believe that Napoleon HI. was erer, 
consciously and formally, a Saint- Si munian, bnt hia ideal ooin- 
oided with theirs. Industrialism and Socialism combined, such 
was the economic formula of the Second Empire, as, under a 
mediiBval mask, it is that of modem Germany. Free Trade was 
a Saint- Simon i an principle, and it was a former Saint -Simon Ian, 
Michel Chevallier, who, through the direct action of the Emperor, 
arranged the commercial treaty of 1860 with England. Railroad 
extension was a dogma with the sect : their Pope, Enfantin, was 
a capable railroad officio). The first great steamship line became 
a Saint-Simoniau concern. The Suez Canal, in which Napo- 
leon III. took such interest, had been promoted and surveyed 
by Saint- Simonians. 

It is through Saint- Sim ODianism that a number of democrats, 
like Gueroiilt and even Sainte-Beuve, were reconciled with tiie 
Empire. George Sand herself accepted the dogma of productivity 
as a form of Humanitarianism.* Especially among the liberal 
Biuiddle class, many " Progressists " who professed to be believers 
yin science were, first of all, believers in industry. About, the 
brilliant bnt shallow representative of that class, said : " I 
am of the religion of Littra." Bat his book on Progress shows 
that be was rather a Saint- Sim oni an. 

Unfortunately, the idealism that ennobled the original Saint- 
Simonians, the touch of what their detractors called "mystic 
mania," did not pass to their followers. The ideal of the " cap- 
tains of production " did not remain pri est- like : it became as 
materialistic and selflah as possible. Industry was not a means 
of social service, but a short cut to wealth and pleasure. " I aee 
■ CL Oorr., iv. 78. 
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the salvation of k!I at the end of this careor opened to nnreBtrained 
IndiridiuIigLa," said Oeorge Sand: it took all her indomitable 
meliorism to see bo fat into the fatnre.* 

Yet wa mnst not forget that Saiot-Simonianism was, with a 
tew men, a sincero and gennine, althoogh insufficient, form of 
TeligioD. There are many at the present day for whom a 
gigantic indastrial enterprise means more than a money- 
making proposition : they are the " mystics of industry," 
and Saint- Simoniaus in their hearts. The rcligiany capital of 
mankind is not so largo that wo can afford to despise any part 
of it, even the least pure and tlio most incomplete. 

From 1818 to 1822, .\iiguste Comte vras Saint-Simon's disciple 
and aasistant. Their collaboratiou continued, but not so whole- 
heitrtetUy, nntil 1824; at that date, Comte, who was a highly 
trained mathciua,tician, could no longer bo satisfied with the 
seductive but hazy theories of his erratic master. Henceforth 
be worked independently, and had no connection witli the later 
Saint- Simonian school or sect. Hia private correspondence shows 
that many of his most important ideas were fermenting in his 
d even before he met Saint-Simon ; but his indebtedness to 
master is still considerable. The central doctrine of Posi- 

iam is that of the " New Christianity " : the world must be 
reorganised, spiritually as well as materially, on a scientific 
basis. 

But whilst Saint-Simon's mind was riotously imaginative, 
Comte's was essentially systematic, and the two cardinal 
featnrcs of his philosophy are claasilications : the law of the 
three states and the hierarchisation of sciences. 

The three states are the theological, the metaphysical, and 
the scientific or positive. During the Srst, man sought to 
explain natural phenomena by the action of Beings, more or less 
similar to himself, endowed at least with personality and will. 
According to the number of these beings, wo have fetishism, 
polyiheiBBQ, or monotheism. When the difficulties of such 



* nils concGponda with one of tha meauingB of tho word " poBittviato " — 
mattet ti fact, practiOKl, bent oa umnt^diate, tangible results. Mrwy objec- 
ttODfl urgsd against Oomte's PodHviam kT« trae only of de Morny's or 

dineidei's. 
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explanations became apparent, the personality of the goTeming 
beings grew fainter and fainter, until, instead of fetishes, spirits 
or gods, men spoke of " forces " or " principles." This was but 
a dematerialised and devitalised form of theology, " a m3ftliology 
of abBtractiaQs," and constituted an intermediate state called 
metaphysical. Finally, we are entering upon a new state — the 
scientific^in which realities are studied in themselves, without 
any interposition of imaginary influences — persons or abstrac- 
tions. But modem science is still encumbered with metaphysical 
notions, which are only sneaking dogmas. To punty science 
from these anti -scientific elements is our first duty. 

The nest step will bo to co-ordinate all branches of knowledge 
into an organic whole. Unity is not only a guarantee of truth 
— here we recognise the Frenchman and the Catholic — but also 
a condition of progress. Chaotic efforts lead nowhither. The 
order proposed by Comte is at the same time historical, logical, 
and practical. At one end are Mathematics, the first sciences 
to be brought to a high degree of perfection, the simplest in 
their essential elements, the most general in their application. 
At the other stands Sociology, the latest science, since it 
was "invented," or at leaat baptized, by Augaste Comte him- 
self; the most complex of all, and also the most Kpeci&l in its 
object — social man. In between come Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology. Each science presupposes those that 
precede it in the list, adds something thereto, and limits itself 
to a narrower field. In Comte's words, they are arranged 
" according to the order of increasing complexity and decreasing 
generality." The whole constitntes the framework of a philo- 
sophy and a practical programme of studies. 

Such were Comte's leading ideas in the first part of his 
career (1824-42). The second part is far more important 
from the religions point of view. As a normal development of 
bis reconstructive principles, and under the influence of his ideal 
passion for Madame Clotilde de Vaux, he apparently reverted to 
Saint- Simoni an mysticism, and organised, in all its details, 
"the religion of Humanity." This last phase, however deeply 
interesting in itself, and often misrepresented, is not within the 
scope of the present work. For it was totally ivithout influence 
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on contemporary thought. " PoBitiTism," as popularly miiler- 
stood, was the philosophy of Littre, and Littre parted company 
with his master jnst on account of this late luystico-soutimeatal 
development. 

The influence of Comto was considerable : Saiute-Bonve, 
Taine, Kenan, the protagonists of French thought under the 
Empire, were Comtiats in more waya than one — but without 
knowing it. For the direct and personal authority of thu master 
was indeed curiously small, and limited to the Itttlu societies 
where his true doctrines were preserved. Quizot, in hia 
Memoirs, seems to consider the philosopher as an obscure 
crank. Renan seldom mentions him, and hardly ever without 
ill-disguised aversion. Tuiuo, a Positivist in everything but in 
name, confesses his debt to Stuart Milt, but not to Gomte. 
Pastenr wrote to Sainte-Benve : " I have read nothing of M. 
Comte, except a few absurd passages" (1665). Saiute-Beuve 
himself, in his enthusiastic notice of Littre (1863), seemed to 
consider Littre's adhesion to Comte's system one of the few 
weaknesses of his hero. It was not until the comparatively 
sent studies of Messrs. Levy-Bruhl and G. Dumas that the 
in^ion between Littreism and Comtism waa at last cleared 



Littre was neither a great philosopher nor a great writor. 
Ue expresses himself as he thought — clearly, honestly, without 
A spark of genius. Yet the life of this unassuming, undersized, 
ill-favoured scholar ranks high in the free- thinkers' Goldni 
Legend, for he was, in the words of Anatole France, " the most 
learned and the best of men." " He was," said Lamartine's 
niece, Madame de Pierreclos, " a saint who did not believe 
in God." 

He was an agnostic and called himself an atheist. Extremely 
tolerant in his daily relations, ho was intellectually blind to 
uiytbing but scientilic rationalism. " The most assured precept 
of positive philosophy is to abandon all speculations about the 
beginning and the end of things; these speculations are useless 
since they are hopeless; good enongh for the infancy of the 
race, they are unworthy of its maturity." " The result of 
scientific investigation is that there is, in the seqnence of things, 
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either in the inorganic or in the organic world, no traoe of 
miracle, ur of government from above ; Auy sach belief is hence- 
forth, &s Laplace said, a nscless hypothesis," 

Littre's open profession of materialism and atheism, coming 
&om a man of such Ieamin.|T e,nA of such sterling moral worth, 
eeemed in flagrant contradiction with the words of the Psalmist : 
" The fool hath said in his heart : There is no God," Littre 
irritated the Theists, not merely as au opponent, hnt as a monster. 
It seemed to tbem that, in being neither a fool nor a knave, he 
was not playing the game. Their hostility was each that the 
great lexicographer, whose titles to a seat in the Academy were 
incojtte stable, was kept for ten years from this deserved reward, 
and when he was finally elected, his irreconcilable enemy, Mgr. 
Diipanlonp, sent in his own resignation. A new generation has 
come, and Littre's second-hand philosophy is forgotten. Bnt 
the great scholar, so modest, so thorough, so useful, who did 
alone the work of many men, is still remembered with respect. 
" To love, to know, to serve, and, as we advance in life, to cultivate 
the memory of those we have lost, such is the fonndation of our 
moral existence and of our lasting happiness." These words, at 
least, contain no negation, and he lived nobly up to hia pro> 
gramme: "To love, to know, to serve." 

3. P.-J. Proudhon. 

" Le blaspheme ies grands GspriU est ploa arable i Dieu qce la p 
inUrees^ de rbomme vulgaire ; oac, bien qae le btMpbimo rriponde i oi 
vae incomplite dee chosea, il renlerma mie part de protestation juste, toodis 
qus r^oiame ne oontiect suouoe paroelle de TJiit^."— Bbnah. Diahffuei 
Phihsophiguai, Preface, p. xv. 

In the very title of his article on Proudhon (1958), Scherer 
declared Socialism bankrupt. Coming half a century later, we 
know that Socialism was not mined, as one might have expected, 
but only transformed, by the scientific spirit. Before 18-18 it 
had been Utopian, idyllic, optimistic, vaguely Christian, in a 
word Komantic. After that date it became realistic, matter-of- 
&ct, "scientific," harsh and sombre on the whole, and often 
frankly atheistic. This new phase in its evolution is generally 
connected with the name of Karl Marx. In France, 
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B penetrated but slowly and had no appreciable utflnence 
ocal thonght, the chief agent of this traosformatian, 
which remained incomplete, was a inao whom ICarl Marx did 
not like, and probably did not understand — P.-J. Prondhon. 

Uncouth, diffuse, chaotic, over sabtle, naively sophistical, 
puzzling and provoking for bourgeois and socialist alike, 
Prondhon was none the less a noble soul, a stimulating thinker, 
and an admirable writer. Historians of French literature too 
often pass him by. or dismiss him with a contemptuous paragraph ; 
he cultivated none of the reoognised i/enres, and his innumerable 
publications need thorough sitting and careful editing. Wlieu 
this is done his place will be assured by the side of Veuillot, 
among the few men of the people who showed commanding 
literary taleat. Less varied in tone, less clear, less classical 
than the great Catholic journalist, he is far superior to him 
in depth, seriousness, and dignity. Morally, both rank high ; 
they led pure and unselfish lives. But whilst Yeuillot, even 
when nnder the protection of the Government, took pleasure in 
deriding, insulting, slandering his enemies, Prondhon, even 
when unjustly persecuted, attacked and defended naught but 
ideas. He had the earnestness, the passion, and the forbear- 
ance of a prophet. 

In religion Prondhon stands, 6rst of all, as the most outspoken 
representative of antitheism, and many persons know nothing 
more about him than the two oft -quoted apophthegms ; " Property 
B Theft " and " God is Evil." And tliis last was not an isolated 
. chauce paradox : in almost every one of his books 

roudhon took pride in bis position as a " theophobiat," God's 
"personal enemy. " If God exists, He is essentially hostile to our 
nature. . . , We attain to science iu spite of Him, to well- 
being in spite of Him, to society in spite of Him : every stop 
forward is a victory in which we crash the Deity. . . . Why 
didst Thou deceive me ? Why didat Thou submit me to the 
torture of universal doubt '? . . . The Satan that lies in wait 
fyr OB, it is Thee ! But now. Thou art dothronod, and Thy 
power broken. Thy name, for ages the last word of the scientist, 
the sanction of the judge, the strength of the prince, the hope of 
;e refiige of the repenting sinner, Thy name, Thy in- 
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eommunicsble Daiuo, henceforth abandoned to scoro and cnises, 
will be hooted down among men. For God means foolishness 
and cowardice ; God means hypocrisy and deceit ; Ood means 
tyranny and destitution; God is Evil."* 

That there ia much rhetoric in this declaration of war 18 
obvions. This ia literatttre, at least as much as religion and philo- 
sophj. It is an echo of the Byronic- Satanic school, a belated 
spasm of decadent Komaoticism. Such " Bolphimc " declama- 
tions were commonplace enough, and for that very reason harm- 
less. Merely from the literary point of view, ilie passage ia 
noteworthy. Baudelaire, Leconte de Lisle, Mme. Ackermonnt 
may have borrowed their blasphemies from Lucretius, Goethe, 
Byron, Shelley ; but they must also have known Prondhon. The 
spirit, the crescendo, the very words of the tirade, are repto- 
dnced so faithfully in Leconte de Lisle's masterpiece, Qain, 
that the resemblance can hardly be fortuitous. 

Yet Proudhon was not a professional msji of letters — neither 
a sophisticated esthete and sentimentalist like Baudelaire dot 
an impassible word-artist like Leconte de Lisle. He was a plain 
man of the people, writing on the spur of irrepressible convicUoDa. 
Insincerity was not his sic, but lack of self-control and culture. 
Who has not heard well-meaniug and earnest working men 
express their thoughts in terms of extreme violence, simply 
because they had not the exquisite taste and the estensire 
training of a Renan or of an Anatole France ? Such is the curse 
of nntntored strength. Eloqneuce was a btal g^ for a man who, 
not ignorant, but self-taught, was easily carried away by the fiow 
of his own words. 

Proudhon was an original thinker, a blazer of tnuls ; but thia 
quality is too often paid for by icoDoclasm and love of paradox. 
More than once his imagination, his dialectics, led him so far 
astray that he seemed to express exactly the reverse of what he 
bad in mind. His book against warl was considered by many aa 
an apology for war. He was conscious at times of his Cailing, 
his talent for rousing opposition, his excessive violence. But, as 

* SytthntdMC<miradictiimsEe<motniquti.ouFhilotophiei«laMiiir*,lBUi. 
t AokAmunii me a fiimd of Ptoadhou'a, uid ourrwpanded with him trom 
BotUa. : War and Feat*- 
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A rn]e, this only served to make him proud. " I became Terror 
lacarnate. I have been preached againat, pnt on the stage, 
in songa, on placards, in biographies. I have been blamed, 
insulted, and cursod." Visiblj he relished his Satanic triumph. 
To personal fi-iends he would occasianallj confess : " Such is the 
effect of m; anfortunate style. Unconsciously and against my 
will tilings will grow larger, and clearer, and sharper under my 
pen, so as to bite into timid imaginations." 

But it would be a poor way of serving Prondhon's fame, and of 
understanding his message, thus to explain away his most 
characteristic dictum. There is rhetoric, and oxaggeration, and 
pose in his antitheism ; there is much earnestness too. Merely 
from the negative point of view, such passion reveals a religious 
flonl which cannot quietly ignore God, but needs a violent effort 
to reconquer its liberty." Proudhon was one of the few great 
men of letters of his time and country who read the Bible, f 
He studied Hebrew ; he sedulously annotated the Scriptures ; he 
had come to the same conclusions as Strauss before he had heard 
the name of the German historian. He was preparing a book on 
Jesns when the success of Rennn's made hiui give up the idea, 
not without reluctance. His imagination was Christian and his 
tnm of mind theological He was a heresiarch, a belated Gnostic 
rather than an unbeliever. 

And there was a positive side. Proudhon was not a Nihilist, 
like Merim^ and Leconte de Lisle. He was not a pessimist 
either. Amiel misquoted his axiom when he applied it to 
Schopenhauer's philosophy, "Evil is God." Proudhon was an 
independent Positivist, a self-taught Hegelian and Comtist. 
With Comte he held that there were three periods in the develop- 
ment of thought : the first religions, the second sophistic, the 
third scientific! With the Romanticists and Utopian Socialists 
he believed in progress and in humanity. " Mankind is a being, 
which has its own functions, different from our individualities ; 
its ideas, which it communicates to us ; its judgments, which 

* " Uu positiviste protoad^montieligiaoi qui nc pout m d^pceadre de Dieu 
qMB par U vialence et rinsulte."~Moa, &Ilthibd. 

I Victor Hugo and Yign; were also gceat reodors of the Bible ; dot maiijr 

^^^^ t Ctrntradictions Ecofwrmqaaa, I. 10. 

^ ■ ^1 
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do Qot resemble onra; its will, di&metrically opposed to oor 
instincts ... & being which, iaaned from oature, seems the 
god ot uatnre, whose potentialities and laws it expresses in 
a superior— hence supernatural ^-degree." With Hegel, whose 
method became the very law of his thinking, he believes in the 
relativity of all human notions and jndgmenta. Certitude is 
found only in lawg, becaase they are mere relations — and even 
only in laws of movement, not in laws of existence. Proadhan 
is a relativist with an intensity of passion which is at times 
positively amnsing. The absolute, which he also calls idealism 
(as if that unfortunate term had not already a sufficiency of oon- 
fusing meanings) — the absolute is his personal enemy. " Tratli, 
that is to say reality, in nature as in civilisation, is essentially 
historical ; it is subject to progressions, conversions, evolutions, 
and metamorphoses. There is nothing fixed, nothing eternal but 
the laws of change. Truth is that which changes."* 

If God means the absolute, then war to God ! A Ood in the 
making — mankind striving towards a full consciousness of itself — 
such a God he would accept ; or the God of the Freemaaons, 
such as he himself, brushing away the effete Kousseauism of the 
Brethren, reinterpreted in terms of Positivism. " The Ood of 
Freemasonry is not absolute ; he is a relation, a balance (sym- 
bolised by the level, the plumb-line, and the square). In declar- 
iug war, according to my perhaps unfortunate expression, on all 
substantial, causative, verbal, justilyiug, and redeeming gods, 
Elohim, Jehovah, Allah, Christos, Zeus, Mithra, I was unwit- 
tingly in accord with the unconscious thought of Freemasonry. 
... I affirm that the sovereign and regulating idea of the future 
will be that of Relation, Balance, Right." t 

We now begin to understand Proudhon's autitheism. "God" 
is whatever obscures truth and warps justice. It is all a quostion 
of definition. There is some disadvantage in accepting a 
deBnition so absolutely contrary to general usage. Proudhon 
was aware of this, and repeatedly he relapsed into commoD 
parlance and common sense. He duly apologised for this : " I 
need God as a hypothesis," he said, "in order to show the 
connection between civilisation and nature ; in order to prove my 
* Pkilotophi^ du Frogrfa, 18fil. t D« la JumUm. Ac, vi. 70. 
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goodtvill to a moltitude of sects, whose opmiona I do not sb&re, 
but whose anger I fear ; in order to jaatify m; style, for without 
this ' indelible snperstition ' we can neither speak nor set — 
nor even think." * It is hard to see the difference between such 
an indispensable " superstition " and a fact as certain as any 
law known to mankind. Proudhon'B enemy, therefore, is not 
God, "the mysterious Creator, whom my conscience, of its own 
accord, supposes," \ but a certain conception of Ood opposed 
to his own ; not even bo much the Absolute as the God of 
Absolatism : the God of Caprice as opposed to the God of Justice, 
the God of the Church as opposed to the Ood of the Revolution. 

Sncb is the meaning of his " magnum opus," Justice in the 
Rerolution and the Church. Pyrrhonism is spreading : the 
country does not believe in anything, and knows it — 1848 has 
taught France at least this one lesson. Pore Liberalism has 
collapsed ; authority is once more our panacea. Bat neither 
liberty nor authority are ends in themselves ; they are only 
methods. We need a regolating principle, superior to both. 
This Prondhon calls Justice — -we may call it God. 

But wherein does this principle reside? Two solutions are 
proposed. According to the first, the principle is transcendent, 
beyond man. Man knows it only through revelation, and his 
duty consists in obeying even when he does not understand. 
This conception is the basis of all authorities ; it is the doctrine 
of the Church. 

According to the second solution, the principle is immaneut ; 
it is within man, in his very nature ; the individual conscience 
is autonomous. This is the basis of liberty, the doctrine of the 
itevolutioD.t 

In a series of twelve Studies,^ encyclopsdic in matter and 

• Ctmtradictiima Econamiqva, J. 35. t Ibid., i, 374. 

[ By which is meant, not the incomplsle mavemenC of 1739-93, nor the 
spirit of (MtleuneBS and blind destruction, but the eternal spirit of eniran- 
chtBeEoent uid progress : the RaEormation in the p^t, the Social Rovotatioo 
lo the present and the cear future. For '• immanence and trnnsoendenoe," 
d. again R. J. Campbell's Neu) Theology : " To restate Christianity in terms 
ol the imntanenoe of Ood," leading, theorotioolly, to the dlvinisatiou of 
Hamanity, practically to Socialism, just like "Orthodox" French Humani- 
tananiun- 

I The flnt and last being Introdaotioa and Condiiaioa. 

12 
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prolix in style, bat teeming with ideas, aod instilled thronghout 
with tlie loTe of righteoasness, Proudhon compares, on every 
great question, the rival solntions offered bj the Revolution and 
the Church, his criterion in every case being the notion of 
Justice. The Church lowers hnman dignity, for it teaches the 
total depravity of man as the result of the Fall, and makes Bight 
coasist in a command &om above. Duty in mere subjection.* 
It does not condemn the present arbitrary repartition of riches, 
preaches to the poor resignation and to the rich charity, which 
perpetuates pauperism. t In the State, its doctrine is tb»t of 
divine right and abBolatism. t As it places the seat of moral 
authority ootaide the individaal, the education it gives, by 
repressing independence without being able to auppreBS it, 
fosters hypocrisy. § The Chorch has declared labonr a corse 
and the servitude of the poor eternal. || It has corrupted the 
public mind, ae its impossible craving for the absolute leads to 
nothing bnt scepticism and sophistry.^ It ruins conscience, for 
any code of ethics not b&sed on conscience is not moral, and no 
[theological) religion can accept conscience as its basis witboat 
committing suicide.*" It holds the pessimistic and demoralising 
view that manlund is decadent, instead of the healthful belief in 
Progress, tt It has corrnpted love and marriage, by introdaoing 
into them mystic and absolatistic notions, the last consequence 
of which is lubricity. 1 1 In every case the great culprit, the arch- 
deceiver, the embodiment of all evil, Satan, is the notion of the 
Transcendent, of the Absolute, the Ood of the Chorch. 

Hence Proudhon 8 declaration of war, which was no mere 
flight of rhetoric, for imprisonment, poverty, exile were its 
cleariy foreseen conseqoeoces. " I have taken as my model the 
Dacian peasant g§ speaking to the Senators of Rome ; I have 
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placed myself in Bpirit before the Church, ,with my labouring 
man's amockfrock, my peasant's clogs, my journalist's pen, and 
my only thooght has been to strike hard and straight." His 
own faith la summed up in one word. Justice — superior even to 
Love and Liberty ; Ma method, in this declaration : " The 
world probably forms an isonomous, homogeneous, barmonions 
whole, and the laws of my reason are therefore the same as the 
laws of the uuiverse.* I have only to follow my reason, con- 
stantly checking it by experimentation." 

At the close of his book, the grim old fighter, with touching 
BimpUcity, extends his hand to his adversary, Bishop Mathien of 
Besan9on, offering to honour and follow the Church if the 
Church, recognising God as the growing consciousness and 
conscience of mankind, will accept tiie spirit of the Revolution : 
" Then I shall recite with you, with a fervent heart, without any 
mental restriction, and covering myself with the sign of the 
Cross, this magnificent collect which closes the evening service, 
on Sou day, in our Besan^on churches: 'May the peace and 
benediction of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Liberty, Jmtice, and Loi:e, and may the visitation of His Angels 
descend upon us ; upon this city and all who therein dwell in its 
commonion ; on the fruits of the earth and on those of labour ; 
on the remains of the faithful who rest here and everywhere in 
the faith of Christ and of the Revolution ; and may His grace 
keep in justice their souls united with ours ' (et animas eonun 
salvet et nostras)." \ 

If Prondhon's changing and confusing attitude could be fixed 
in a formula, we should say that practically he was an anti- 
Catholic, intetUctually an agnostic Positivist, spiritually a believer. 
In early life he swore to devote himself " incessantly, with all 
the energy of his will and the power of his miud, to the complete 
enfranchisement of his brethren and companions." This 
promise be kept scrupulously to his dying day. He bad many 
imperfections, but of the intellect, not of the heart. He knew 
□either hypocrisy nor fear, and he was persecuted for justice' 
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Catholioisv, through its allisnce with political reaction, had 
lost its myatic glamour. The vast, generons, and stormy aspira- 
tions of Romaaticism had led to the disaster of June, 1848. 
Mysticdsm, imagiaation, and passion had thns proved deceptire 
lights. For the noble souls who would not be satisfiod with 
political empiricism and material prosperity, science remained 
the only refuge. 

Bat a cold and gloomy refuge it seemed, after sacb glowing 
hopes. It seemed as tboagh poetry itself were cmsbed like tb« 
idealistic Republic of Lamartiue, the Utopian Socialism of 
Leroux, the ardent democratic Christianity of Lamennais. A. 
period of poetical barrenness was therefore expected. Victor 
Hugo was at the height of his powers, but in exile, and the Uat 
glorious representative of a vanishing generation. Lamartioe 
and Musset had outlived their poetical faculties. Vigny was 
half forgotten in his "Ivory Tower," Poetry seemed to have 
shrunk to the cold and minute perfection of Gautier's Ematu 
et Cainiti, to the morbidity of Baudelaire's FUura du Mtd, 
to the elaborate trifling of that lyric punster and acrobat, de 
Banville. Three exquisite poets, to be sure, bat three " poets of 
decadence." 

The antinomy between science and poetry remains to this Amj 
a favourite theme with fledgling bards. About 1850 it seemed 
even more radical and hopeless than at present. Poetry in the 
previous two or three decades bad become quasi -synonymooB with 
Romanticism, and science, more intolerant than it is now. 
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med to preclnde its very essence : the hanstiDt:; sense of 
mystery, the tree play of imagination, the coastant under- 
enrrent and the spleudid outbursts of passion. Vi^y himself, 
of all the great Komaaticista the most scientific -minded, wrote 
in his MaUaii du Berber {The Shepherd' g Cabin), "Distance 
and time are conqnered. Science — Traces ronnd the world a sad 
and straight road. — Our experienco has caused the world to 
shrink — And the equator has become ioo narrow a ring. — Chance 
is no more : each one will glide on his line — Motiunleaa in the 
rank assigned to him at the start, — Absorbed in his silent and 
passionless compatations." 

Soeh was the impression of the contemporaries and of the 
generation immediately following. Yet, beside the Epigoni of 
Romanticism and the shallow worshippers of Art for Art's sake, 
there wero a number of isolated poets directly inspired by 
philosophy and science, the intellectual brothers of Comte and 
Darwin. Some were poets of the first magnitnde, like Vigny and 
Lecoute do Lisle; others were simply distinguished, like Mme. 
Ackermann, Lonis Bouilhet, Lonis Menard, Andr6 Lefevre, and 
their encceasors. Sully- Prudhomme and Jean Labor; none is 
contemptible or even indifferent. To the present day those 
writers have not received their due meed of praise. Their 
reserve, their apparent coldness, the somewhat hard and tonso 
beanty of their style, the rigour of their thought, the sombre hue 
of their religions opinions, will ever debar them from wide 
^pularity. 

1. Alfred de Vigny. 
Alfred de Vigny, the forerunner and the master of this school 
—if indeed we may call this arbitrary grouping of kindred but 
unrelated individiialities a school— is not gonerally considered as 
a poet of the Second Empire, but as an early Romanticist. Yet 
eeveral of his best poems in The Destinies were written 
under Napoleon III. ; the book — his masterpiece — and tho 
Diary of a Poet were not published until after his death in 
IHG^ ; and the lonely, half-forgotten writer, who seemed to 
belong to an earlier generation, oxpressed more powerfully 
arbapa than any other the thoughts and feelings of tho 
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penod ne ore stndjing. Yet wo mast not believe that there 
was a second Vigny different from that of 1823. Vigny 
changed less than his companions. If the Victor Hngo of 
1822 and the Tictor Hugo of 1853 could be brooght suddenly 
face to face they would not at first recognise their essential 
identity. Vigny's philosophy grew, but consistently with 
itself. His Moaee and his Silence, at forty years' interral, 
are different, and yet in fall harmony. " Absurd is he who 
never changes," runs the oft-qnoted French proverb, bat 
consistency is not alwaifs dne to narrowness and fltabbomness ; 
it may come from genuine strength of mind, and from such 
a lead over one's cuntemporanes that their progress fails to 
overtake the pioneer. Victor Hugo was perhaps too sonoroos 
and ready an echo ; Vigiiy etrack fewer notes, bat they were 
his own, and none were ever purer or deeper. 

This very consistency ought to warn as against any 
attempt at finding in Vigny's life a clue to his philosophy. 
Vigny could be studied as " a pure spirit," if we may apply 
to him a favoorite phrase of his. Radically different in this 
respect from the great Romanticists, he hated anything that 
savoured of self-revelation. His most personal poem. La 
Coli-re de Samson, is in the form of a severely objective symbol, 
and we have come to wonder whether the allusions that 
critics read into it are not purely fanciful. He took elaborate 
precautions to prevent his private life from being dragged 
into the glare of noonday. "No one," said Jules Sandeaa, 
" has ever lived on intimate terms with M. de Vigny — not 
even himself." 

It is true that his most cherished ambitions were succeBsivelj 
disappointed. He found nothing in the army bat an obscnro 
and useless servitude ; the princes he served proved nnworthj 
of his loyalty : " In politics his heart died in July, 1830 " ; he 
accepted all regimes (Louis-Philippe, Republic, Empire) 
without relnctance and without enthusiasm. His private life 
was not a happy one. He chafed at times under the mean and 
constant tyranny of aristocratic poverty. His wife never was the 
aonl-mate he dese^^-ed ; she died after years of ill-health, daring 
which he was her devoted attendant. He himself salTerod for 
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twelve years firom the terrible disease whicb, in bis Olympian 
language, he referred to as " the Taltare of Promethens." Are 
these circtimstances the caaae of bis peasijiiisiu ? Let na go 
back thirty or forty years, to 1823. Alfred do Vigny was then 
twen^-six years old, strikingly handBome, a nobleman, a soldier, 
and s poet, aniTersally beloved and admired ; and yet it was 
then that he wrote bis Motes, do mere Byronio declamation like 
Musset's Rolla, but the strongest and most deliberate expression 
of ntter weariness, disenchantment, and despair. And his very 
last poem. The Pure Spirit, is full of hope and of grave, deep 
joy. Life did not make Vigny a pessimist; he conquered his 
inborn and reasoned pessimism in the face of adversity. There 
is not a nobler victory. 

The etady of Vigny's life does not enable ns to understand 
the trend of his thought : we shall find little more enlightenment 
in his oatward attitade to organised Christianity. A Catholic 
by birth, be never severed his formal connection with the Churcb ' 
of his ancestors.* His poems prove that he was an assidnons 
reader of the Bible ; be knew the Imitation by heart, and in his 
old age, far as he had wandered from orthodoxy, he read Father 
Gratry's Sources with reverent appreciation. Tlirough his wife 
and some of bis best friends, like the "Puritan" Camilla 
Mannoir,! he was in tonch and in sympathy with Protestantism. 
With his inborn gravity, bis love for tradition combined with 
freedom, his lofty individualism, he certainly seems more of a 
Hognenot than of a Romanist. His very appearance in middle 
age was that of a minister. M. Leon Seche would place him 
among the Calvinists of Catholicism — the Jansenists. Reserve, 
gravity, a proud and gloomy conception of life, he had much in 
common with the "Solitaires" of Port-Royal, The man who 
admitted no one into his intimacy belonged to the family of 
those who, after twenty years of Ufa in common, still used with 
one another the ceremonious form of address: "Monsieur." The 
great problems of Grace and Predestination were always present 
to his mind as to theirs, and are the keynotes of his last and 
beat poema, Let Destinies. His Diary often reads like a con- 
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tinuatioii of Pascal's T^ioughtt. Yet ne do not beliere that 
Vigny wotild have accept-ed the label Jansenist, or that the 
genuine do8cendi;nts of the Solitaires ^oold have recognised him 
aa one of them. No direct filiation, no formal adheaion, no 
decisive influence can be proved ; and of the three names of 
sects which his life and philosophy would naturally suggest 
— Calvinism, Jansenism, Stoicism — he himself adopted the 
last. 

" When Death comes he [the man of honour] looks oa the 
Cross with respect, folfila his duties as a Christian as a matter 
of form, aud dies in eileuce." • Such was his own attitude 
thirty years later, reverent and reserved to the end ; but long 
before, without any apparent crisis, he had lost all faith iu the 
religion which he formally professed. He liked and respected 
the priests, but he knew that they had forfeited the spiritual 
leadership of the modem world. t With the more sombre 
aspects of Christianity, "a religion of despair," with the sor- 
rowfnl moments in the life of its Founder, he remained in fullest 
sympathy ; but traditions and dogmas were in his eyes legends 
and myths. These mytha were full of meaning and beaoty, 
and well worth preserving ; t bat they were arbitrary and ever 
changing: "Christianity is an eternal chameleon." § He was 
a deeply religions man, but in his own words, " Christianity 
was dead in his heart." |! 

A passionate seeker after truth, be saw in such a quest the 
I very essence of religion. H " God is not a tribal law-giver, and 
a ^th is more than the metapbyaical justification of a moral 
code, more than a transcendental police-court. The men who, 
like Descartes and Spinoza, have tried to find out the ' caoae 
and the end of creation ' are more deeply religious than those 
who, like Augustine, Btrssuet, Fenelon, assumed that the 
universe was made for the sake of one small people. The 
former point of view is grander, more Divine. It is inspired 
by that sacred love of truth which lifts the soul up to the 
Creator and the centre of His creation. This immense per- 

• Journal <f um Poile. p. 06, dat*d 1831. t Il>)d-' PP- 40-!MS. 
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kUto far tr&nBcends tlie petty interests of our haman mole- 
lull, and even the notions of good and evil, which are lost and 
drowned in it like bits of straw," • 

Yigny'a religion, therefore, is neither one of action nor one 
of sentiment, but a religion of thought. Like Pascal, he con- 
siders Thonght as "the whole dignity of man." He speaks 
of Ideas like a Spanish mystic—in terms of almost sensuous 
love. Reason and Justice, the instrument for knowing Truth 
end the will that Truth shall prevail, are "the queens of his 
thoughts," t and " the true God, the strong God, is the God 
of Thought." I 

This is Rationalism, no donbt : bat we are far indeed from the 
shallow eighteenth -centnry worship of reason. Vigny's love of 
trnlb, pasBtonate, disinterested, neither self-centred nor self- 
eatisfied, implies a duty rather than a boast ; it remains religions 
even when it seems to blaspheme. 

For pessimism is the first frait of his quest, not joy and peace. 
The pioneer — prophet or poet — is doomed to isolation. This 
frivolous and materiatiatic world kills the too sensitive sonl with its 
jeering indifference (Chatterton), or stands in awe of the divinely 
inspired prophet, who, in his power and loneliness, aspires "to 
sleep the sleep of the earth" {Moses). Ho yeanis for human 
love — but Delilah betrays him to the Philistines {Samson'x 
iVratit). Devotion to a high ideal, genius, is a curse. In the 
pessimism of Vigny's earlier writings, this is perhaps the most 
striking element. 

Yet what man worthy of the name would refnse the gilt because 
of the curae ? " Weak souls are a&aid of pure Enthusiasm," he 
said in The Shepherd's Cabin ; " but why shrink from it? Life is 
doubly life in its flame." And in the Bottle in tlie Sea he 
repudiated any intention of drawing hack from the honour and 
danger of the poetic mission : " Oourage ! " he writes to & young 
poet. " In your holy devotion to the work of the future forget 
jonrself, forget the man in you." He would no longer complain, 
B in his youth ; for he had " risen to that high degree of stoic 

* JouTfutl d'vn Po*te, pp. 168~1S9, abridged tuostaCion. 
) he» OracUs, Poatseript, 1863, 
t BoutaiHt d la Mer. 18^8. 
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pride " which makes it seem " equally cowardly to groan, to weep, 
to pray." • If a man would adopt " the diviner point of view " in 
religion, his first act mast be to renounce his personal iutereets 
in this life and in eternity. Bent exclnsively on knowing tmth, 
the thinker must suppress his yearning for happiness, for glory, 
for the sympathy of nature and of man. He mnst lose all con- 
oero in his iadividnal destiny. Pessimism, in its personal aepect, 
is thtiB silenced by stoic reounciation. 

Yet self-rennnciation is bnt a negative achievement. Even 
after the veil of petty interests is removed, the world remaiuB 
dark, " withont light, without stars, without dawn " (Mount of 
Olivea). Man cannot abdicate his craving for truth and justice 
withont abdicating his dignity as man ; but this craving is never 
satisfied. Oar universe seems to be ruled by blind ajid pitiless 
Fate {Leg Deatinies) . For Lamartine, the heavens proclaimed 
the glory of Ood, the firmament His handiwork ; for Hngo, not 
condstently, but repeatedly. Nature herself was divine. Vigny 
was not blind to Nature's beanty, nor insensible to her sootliing 
and ennobling influence ; indeed, the opening stanzas of the 
Shepherd's Cainn rival in picturesque precision the best lines of 
Tictor Hugo, iu tenderuess and harmony the most famous of 
Lamartine's. But does Nature really tell a wondrons tale of 
intentional beauty and beneficent order? Men of Darwin's 
generation could not answer Yes. " Nature is our tomb as well as 
our mother ; she hears neither our cries nor our sighs ; she is an 
impassible stage, unmoved by the feet of the actors, indifi'erent to 
the comedy of our human life, which vainly looks above for silent 
spectators." t 

Vigny never doubted but there was a God beyond Nature and 
" its vain splendour." There is a God : but evil, too, is a fact. 
You may call it illusion, gtiilt, ignorance, matter, fate, yon may 
disguise it under as many names as you please : you cannot deny 
I its existence. If God be all-powerful, then we are not free : 
&te " in antiquity and iu the enslaved East, grace in the ChriB- 
tian West, weigh upon us like a leaden yoke " {Let Deatiniet). 
If He be just, can He be responsible for undeserved sufferings, for 
the death of children, for this whole world of sin aud sorrow? 
• LaMoil du Loup, ( Sft^pfcerrf'j Cnftin, "bridged. 
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(Mont dfB OUvktb). If He be loving, why does He not aDswer 
oar eapplicatioDS, why did the noblest of His sons cry to Him in 
vain on Moiiut Olivet? Happy in comparison was Moses, the 
prophet of old, estranged from men, bat the friend of Ood. The 
second form of Vigny's pessimism is deeper and more hopeless 
than the first- 
There ia an essential contradiction betweonthe existence of Qod 
and the existence of evil. Yet we cannot deny either. Evil 
offends our sense of jnstico and love, and who but Ood can bear 
the ultimate responsibility for it? Hence Vigny's strange but 
logical attitude : not atheism but antitheism — and that on 
strictly religions grounds. God and natnre are alike in their 
pitiless impassibility. They may crush us, they do not command 
onr love. Pascal had said before Vigny that man was greater 
than nature; but he is morally greater also than the God of 
orthodox Theism, because he can give his life for a principle and 
the Deity cannot. *" Before such a God our knees must not beud ; 
rather should we oppose Him, like the young man who killed him- 
self " to afflict and punish " his MakeT,| like those contemners of 
Rie gods, Ajax, Satan, Orestes, \ia\i JiiaQ,t Oain,§ Emperor 
olian,!! whom the world admires and loves in secret. The 
ifinence of Byron's Satanism on Vigny's antitheism is obvious. 
Bnt there is not in Vigny's attitude the slightest suspicion of 
pose. It ia the natural, inevitable outcome of a system ; it is not 
boastftd and defiant, but sorrowful aud calm. It finds expression, 
not in lurid imprecations, but in grave, and, strange to say, almost 
reverent worda such as these : " If it be true that in the Sacred 
Garden of Scriptures — The Son of Man said that which is reported 
— Mute, blind, deaf to the cry of His creatures — If Heaven aban- 
doned us like an abortive world — ^Thc just man will meet absence 
with disdain — And a cold silence will evermore be his reply — To 
the eternal silence of the Deity," U 

Thus all the works of Vigny, Cinq-Mars, Stello, Servitude and 
Qrandeur of Military Life, like Moses, Cliatterton or the Mount 

• Vn Dim. Journal d'un PoiU, 170; CoMandre. J.P.. 266. 
( J.P.,104. I Ibid., 93. I Ibid..l66. 

II Daphne. J. P., poiiim. 
U Le Silence, poatscript to Le Mont 4t3 Olivicrs. 
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q/" Olives, are indeed " the cantos of an epie poem on diaUlasion- 
ment."" One by one, all the old beliefa died in Vigny's heart, 
eron the belief in a jnat an d loving God. " The tmth about life 
is despair."! In the midst of all theae minx, it seems impos- 
Bible to find the elements of a living faith. 

Epicureanism would seem the natural consequence of such 
thoroughgoing destructive criticism : but Vigny was never 
tempted by the colt of pleasure, be it high or low, A soldier uid 
a gentleman, he had a subatitnte ready for the old discipline, now 
without force ; and that was Honour. " Honour," he said, *' is 
the only basis of his coDduct, and saves hi|n from crime, and 
&om all forms of baseness : it is his religion,"] " his Ood ever 
present in his heart, "§ Negatively it teaches him resignation — 
not the whining resignation of the weak, but the stoic pride of 
the dying wolf, the deep calm of the captain conquered by bntte 
elements, the cold silence of the just man in answer to the eternal 
silence of God. Positively, it teaches him energy, the " accom- 
plishment of our long and heavy task." There it stops : for this 
religion of honour, although less barren than the religion of de- 
spair, is neither rich and deep nor even clear. This aspect of 
Vigny's philosophy has a sombre grandeur of its own, and has in- 
spired some of his best-known lines ; yet it should not be ooduly 
emphasised. In the development of his thought this stage >a 
bat a provisional one, like the practical code of ethics which 
D(3scartes adopted before his system was fully elaborated. A 
world of such " men of honour " as Vigny describes would be very 
noble indeed, but cheerless and unprogressive. After all, what is 
honour ? The nobleman's or the soldier's honour, which Vigny 
had probably in view, is s, feeling of unreasoning loyalty to a 
leader or to a class — not incompatible with a certain looseness is 
other respects. Such an honour may be admirable in some of its 
manifestatioua ; but if the leader happens to be a degenerate, a 
dotard, or a traitor, if the class has lost its raUoii d'etre, and is 
but a fossil in a democratic age, honour is a dangerous, narrow 
virtue, the sterile worship of prejudice. It was that mistaken 
sense of honour that impelled many noblemen to cross tho frontier 



I Ibid., ; 



t Ibid., 93. 
i Ibid., 94. 
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in 1792, before their lives or vital intereBts were threatened, and 

^ offer their servioes to the enemies of their coantry. The crimea 
Itf oertain officers in the Dreytaa case bad their root, not iu dis- 
honour, but in that nefariona idolatry the " honour" of n race 
or caste. And how shifting and tmoertain Bocfa "honour" isi 
even with its most fanatical devotoeH ! Chateaubriand had 
prophesied, and onwitticgly done his best to prepare, the Revo- 
lution of 1830 : his sense of honour obliged him to serve, in their 
exile, a family which he had helped dethrone and which he half- 
openly despised. Vigny'a honour, a^r a velleity of action, was 
more easily satisfied — and who can blame him? Loyalty to 
objects unworthy of a man's allegiance may be an excusable 
6rror ; it is not a virtue. Honour should cede before duty. 

" Honour," Vigny said later, " is the poesy of duty." This is 
a wider and more beantiiiil de&iition. Not the soldier, not the 
aristocrat alone, but the humblest labourer may have his sense 
of honour, if he takes joy and pride in doing his duty. Honour, 
thus extended to all men, means loyalty, not to a class, but to 
mankind; not to a class leader, but to the universal leader, 
the Ideal. 

Thus Vigny'a sombre and hard stoicism, rooted in absolute 
pessimism, becomes, in the Shepherd's Cabin, a form of 
Humanitarian ism. Our duty is not to ourselves — " renonnce " 
is the first and last word of philosophy, the essential condition 
of " honour " ; not to blind nature ; not to a silent God ; it is 
to our kind, to our fellow-victims, to "the majesty of human 
sufferings," to "that which passes and is never seen again." 
And this duty, through an added touch of love and pity, is 
transmuted into " honour," into religion. 

The universal leader, the Ideal, is Thought, our comforter and 
oar guide. Descartea saw in thought the proof of existence ; 
Pascal, the basis of our dignity ; Vigny, their true disciple, 
wrote : " Let us find comfort for everything in the thought that 
we are enjoying our very Thought — a joy which nothing can 
take away from us." * Thought can doubt all existence, except 
its own ; it can deny all joy, except the joy of thinking. " The 
coQtempUtion of suffering itself is for the soul the source of 
• J.P., 92. 
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B, Becret joy, which comes from the Boat's activity io the idea of 
enfferiiig.'" Thonght is tlie mythical lance which heals the very 
wounds it has inflicted. 

Honour bids ns renoance and devote onrselves to onselfisb 
service ; mankind, Buffering from the unjust sentence of an 
unkiiown power, is the worthiest object of oar devotion ; the 
quest of truth is the highest ideal and the surest comfort. All 
these different strands — religion of honour, of humanity, of 
thought — are combined in the religion of science, for science is 
the research of tmth for the service of man. Yigny's last 
poems, the all-inclusive Shephtrd'a Cabin, The Botlie in the 
Sea, The. Pure Spirit, are splendid hymns to science, the 
"divine elixir," the "queen of the world," whose reign baa 
come at last. And the only true God is the God of Thought, in 
whose Word our spirits live and move, as our bodies in space. 

Such was Vigny's final faith. We can discern in his spiritual 
make-up three elements — pessimism, stoicism, intellectualism. 
His pessimism was inbom^darkeBt, perhaps, when his life was 
happiest. His stoicism combined the gentleman's sense of 
honour, the soldier's idea of discipline, with the proud resigna- 
tion of a Christian not uninffnenced by Port-Royal. His intel- 
lectualism was intense, passionate, and amounted to idea- 
worship ; but he never was a blind devotee of reason reduced 
to logic or common sense, or of materialistic science. Those 
three elements co-OEisted in him from the first, in the poems of 
1823, and all are found in The SUence and The Pure Spirit, his 
swan-song. They are irreducible : to take any of the three as 
the single centre of Vigny's thought would bo unfair to its rich 
complexity. No new essential element was added in the course 
of forty years ; but Vigny'a thought, although ever consistent, 
was not immovable. The interaction of the throe main 
elements produced many combinations. Broadly speaking, we 
may say that his pessimism was uppermost in his earlier works, 
of which Moses may be accepted as the best type ; his stoiciBiD 
found its clearest espresaion in The Death of the Wolf (1848) ; 
whilst The BoUle in the Sfa(1858) and The Pure Spirit (1868) 
embodied his faith in the " Ood of Ideas." 
" J.P..22. 
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' And if that faith seems to ns proud, austere, and cold, let us 
not forget that YJgny's pesBimiem, his stoicism, and liis intel- 
lectualiam were alike tempered with love and pity, that Divine 
pity which inspired his two longest poems, Eloa and The 
Shepherd's Cabin : pity for all suffering, pity for all that lives 
bnt a moment ; pity even for sin and for Satan — supreme guilt, 
therefore supreme misfortune — passionate pity which never sinks 
into sentimentality, but urges ua to willing sacrifice. Gentleness 
is sweetest in the strung: the tenderness of Vigny's lines to 
Eva — the symbol of ail our afflictions and aspirations — is all 
B more exquisite for the dark background of his philosophy. 



Alfred de Vigny left no direct disci|>le3. In literature and in 
thought, as in real life, he remained isolated in his Ivory Tower. 

Yet there is a strong temptation to make up a Vigny school of 
philosophical poetry with the names of Leoonte de Lisle, 
Mmo. Ackermann, Sully- Pmdhomme, Jean Labor. None of 
the recognised schools in French literature— Pleiad, Cenacle, 
or Parnassus — would offer such intellectual homogeneity. In all 
these poets we find the same rare elements as iii Al&ed de 
Vigny : loneliness and despair, reserve and stoic pride, learning 
&nd faith in science, and that unconquerable mystic yearning 
which, combined with inborn pessimism and modem scepticism, 
leads to aotitheism rather than to irreligion. 

■ 2. Lfconle de Lisle. 

' If by art we mean the constant anil complete mastery of one's 
instrument, Leconte de Lisle was a greater artist than Vigny. 
There are blemishes iu the finest marble, and wo could point 
oat many a harsh line — perhaps intentional, many a weak one 
— without apparent excuse — iu bis four volnmes ; but be remains, 
on the grand scale, what Qautier was iu miniature : the 
faultless craftsman. 

The perfection of his art, and his own absolute faith in the 

conceptions which it embodied, gave him in his lifetime a degree 

of fame and influence which Vigny never enjoyed, His name 

lacbed but slowly the general public, with whom he neve^ 
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became popalaf; but amoog poets he was supreme. Within his 
narrower field he was evon more absolute a ruler than " the 
Father in exile." Hugo was the god, but Leconte da Lisle 
was the high priest, the more potent of the two. 

It was Leconte de Lisle's art that won for him, among the 
poets of his generation, the uncontested monarchy of wit. Yet 
not his art alone. As an apostle of Art for Art's sake, 
Th6opbile Gautier was first in the field (Jlfife. de Maupin, 1835), 
and his Emaiix ct (Jamice, published one year before the Poemes 
Antiqmt, gave both the precept and the model of flawless 
workmanship. Theodore de Bauville, whose first poems came 
out some ten years before Leconte de Lisle's, was the most 
thoroughgoing exponent of the doctrine, and the modem 
"Legislator of Pamassas." But Gautier and Banville were 
amiable epicures, and even in a frivolous age leadership seldom 
falls to any but earnest men. The Second Empire was not all 
noise and glitter : it was a time of scientific investigation and 
religious conflict. The head of the Parnassian school was no 
mere rhymester, but the contemporary of Taino and Kenan, a 
scholar, a historian, a philosopher. We had to make this point 
clear, because among the many "cults" and snbstitutes for 
religion which were tried in the nineteenth centuiy. Art for Art's 
sake was one of the moat assertive, and spiritually the most 
barren. The worship of form led absolutely nowhere. If 
Leconte de Lisle commands our respectful attention, it is not 
because of the marmorean splendour of his poetry, but because 
of its message. Who would not prefer to see noble thoughts 
always clothed in beautiful words? Bat a religion whose first 
article of faith is : "I believe in rare and sonorons rhymes," and 
whose prayers end with : " Deliver us from double genitives 1 " 
cannot expect to be taken very seriously.* 

Leconte de Lisle tried to introduce historical rigour into 
imaginative literature. The Romanticists bad made a similar 
attempt under the influence of Walter Scott, among others : 

' Bo it andorstood tb»b what we s&y of Art lot Art's Baka as » religion need 
not apply to Art for Art's aoka &s an iBstbetic doctrine : the aaUnoHUj ol art 
is a defensible cause. AIbo, tbkt Art tor Art'i sake is not quite the a^ate 
thing u ^stbotioism (cf. Btudelaire), oi the cult ol beauty (of. B«aaoJ. 
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Yigny, the elder Dumas took^ no little pride in the 
BcnipulouH accuracy of their information." But thoj were 
untrained and full of pasaion. Romantic history became a 
gorgeous masquerade. All characters, ancient, mediffival and 
modern, were self-portraits of ajmibola : Mo»e» and Chatterton 
are Vigny himself; Antony and Hemani are twin brothers. 

With such a travesty of truth Leconte de Lisle had little 
patience. The poet of a scientific age must, then, be disinterested 
and impassible. All teaching and preaching, any obtmaion of 
his own personality, are out of place in his work. Objective, 
" positiTe " truth is his only goal. Not only the material details 
of the events he relates will be more definite and more accurate 
ihan in the poems of his predecessors, the Romanticista, but he 
will be infinitely more respectful than they of psychological and 
spiritual truth. Such, at least, are Lis claims t if they were 
justified, all his poems on Hindu, Qreek, Norse, Hebrew, and 
Cbristian myths, legends, and episodes would tell us nothiug 
about their author ; they would be a gallery of historical pictures 
without any bearing ou the religious thought of our time, and 
this part of our work would remain unwritten. 

But although Leconte de Lisle aspired to scientific impassi- 
bility, he was bound to fail in the attempt, as he was a genuine 
and a great poet. His personality, theoretically banished from 
his productions, is seen almost everywhere iu them, and the parts 
from which it is absent are already dead, if they may be said ever 
to have lived. He reveals himself through the very selection of 
his Bubjects ; many of his poems deal with religious themes — we 
find everywhere evidence that the men of that time were more 
vitally interested in such questions tbau we are at the present 
day. Be they never so varied from tbe historical and geogra- 
phical points of view, these poems have an essential unity of 
spirit : they are almost uniformly hard and sombre. We bad 
almost said a unity of purpose — few ore those that do not teach 
the doctrines of despair. Li this resp«ct even the omissions of 
Lecoute de Lisle are instructive : when translating /Esohylus'a 
trilogy, the Oreiteia, he could not bring himself to include 
the third part, the Eumenides, which represents atonement, foT- 
* Of. Hugo's prefueg to Marit Tudor and Buy Bias. 
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giveness, and p6a.ce. Hia boasted impasaibilit; does not keep 
him from auathem&tiBmg the Middle Ages in general, and 
the Catholic Church more particularly, n-itb a concentrated 
vehemence by no means " Bcientific " : — 

" In everj ono of your execrable ntmotee, 
O centuries ol marderetB, oonarde, and bnilos. 
The sliune of this anoient globe and of humanity. 
Outsed he ya, ouraed, foi all eternity." • 

Nay, in 8ome of bia most striking poems Leconte de Lisle 
did the very thing for which he bo haughtily reboked Alfred Ae 
Vigny : be selected a historical or a legendary character, and 
Qsed him as a mouthpiece or a symbol ; he placed a porel; 
modem subject in an archnological setting, and the thoughts 
of a nineteenth-century " anti- clerical " on antediluTian lips. 
The result may be admirable, but the author of Qa'in has no 
right to reprove the author of Moses. 

Leconte de Lisle was a man of intense feelings ; theK ia 
even a tender note — all too rare, but exquisite — in such poema 
as Le Mancky and Le frais Matin ; the very sonnet in which 
he deprecates self-revelation (Les Montreurs) is fell of irre- 
pressible passion. There was a man behind that oold, 
glittering mask of art and science : and that man was not s 
Hindn ascetic, nor yet an ancient Greek, as he would have ns 
believe at times, but one of ua, intensely modern in Ha thonghta 
and feelings, with all tfae doubts, the bitternesses, and the 
enthusiasms of his time and of bis race — the younger brother of 
Leopardi, Vigny, and Schopenhauer. 

Pessimism is the keynote of Leconte de Lisle's philosophy : 
a pessimism less systematic perhaps than Alfred de Vigny's, 
but more violently passionate and more incurable. In some of 
the Poemea Antiques thare still are gleams of hope ; Nature is 
still able to comfort and to cheer : — 

" sea, O dreamy woods, piouB voices of (be woild. 
You bnvo answered me during my evil dkyi ; 
You have appeaaed my barren melanoholy, 
And you oing Qtamollj in my heart." f 



* Les SUclaa Maaditt, Fofmta Tragigva*. 
\ Foimes AiUiqats, " Nos." 
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Yet that faith in aatnre ia soon discarded as an illnsioD : 
" Nothing answers in boundless space but the sterile echo of our 
eternal desire."* " Nature makes Bport of human sufferings," 
he said after Vigny.f " She is naught but an illuaion and 
a snare." I Nature is indifferent: mankind is worse. The 
splendour of antiquity has vanished for ever ; tho poet despises 
the modem world for its cowardice and its avarice, for its aim- 
lessness and its corruption. § Life is a burden, and the dead 
should be envied, " for they are liberated from life, and no 
longer know — the shame of thinking and the horror of being 
men ! " [| 

For such nniversal misery, who can be responsible but the 
Maker of all things ? No radical pessimist — Leoonte de Lisle 
no more than Vigny or Mme. Ackermann — can escape anti- 
theism : the omnipotent ruler of an evil world must himself be 
evU. Centuries of gloomy Christianity, condemning life, beauty, 
joy, distrusting or despising nature, preaching eternal suffering 
as an integral part of the universal scheme, had made such u 
eoDclusion inevitable. The Ood who is a loving Father only to 
the "small number of the elect," and has doomed the majority 
of the race to everlasting punishment for a crime not their own — 
such a God, in modem eyes, is a monstrous idol. Vigny had 
formulated this verdict in his quiet, dignified, and final manner: 
the silence of the just is an irrevocable condemnation. Loconte 
de Lisle expanded and symbolised it in his masterpiece, the 
sombre and grandiose poem, Qa'in. H 

The murderer, rising from his sleep of ten centuries, onswera 
the angel of the Lord :~ 

" Did I create Ute and evU ? 
Sftid I uDlo the Inert clay : ' Sullet aad weep ' ? 
H»ve 1 created with the biui the longing. 
The boming (hiret of analtainable good 
And tha de&thleaa draam in e^er-djriug time 7 



■ Foimet Antiques, " Dies Ice." 

I Poi'mas Barbarts, " La Fontaine aax Liaoea," 

t Ravine Saint-OiUes. } ■ ■ Au Modernaa." 

II Poima Tra^ites, ■' A un Po6te mort."' 
1 TraoBlated by F. F. Andflcfloa. 
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Biddan the will and punished the fulfilment T 

Oh miser; 1 Did I sa; to the implooable Msstor, 

The jeatoua God, tonneiiCor of the world and of the liviDg. 

Wbo ohides in the thunder and rides npoo the winds : 

■ Bnrel; lile is good I I would fain be bom I ' 

What waa lite to mo at the prioe Tbou exaotest lot it?" 



YeB, God IB responsible, and we, His victims, shoold not 
cringe and fawn before the Tyrant, but confess to Hia face our 
indomitable belief in jnatice, greater than He : — 



" I BhuU remain erect 1 And from ave to mom 
And from dawn to dusk never ahall I eCiU 
The tirelasB crj of a despairing heart I 
The thirst for Justice, O Cherub ! devours ma. 
Gruah me: else I ihall never yield." 



4 



The Creator repenteth Himself, thns confessing that TTi<i work 
was not good. The Flood will annihilate the world. Bnt Cain, 
the victim and the avenger, will not have it so. The creation of 
man was God's crime ; let it be His curse ! The marderer, 
voicing the spirit of eternal justice in rebellion against fate 
and caprice, will save mankind. The Ark is built, the Deluge 
will be in vain. And the Tormentor will finally be exorcised 
from His creation : — 



" And God, jealous God, who hidest Thj face, 
Wbo didat lie, when Thou saidat Th; work waa good, 
M; breath, O Kneader of the ancient cla;, 
One daj shall exalt Thy living victim. 
Tbou ahalt say to him: Adorn ( He will answer; No! 
From hour to hour, Jehovah 1 his mutinied strength 
Shall loose the grasp oF Thine arm, 
And Qingiog down Thy yoke m a vile bond, 
The things created, free In conquered space. 
Will no mora hearken when Thoa speakest to them. 
To bring to naught the world that denies Thee, 
Thou shalt cause blood to flow like a sea, 
Bhackles of iron to bite deep into flesh. 
In the eadloEs horror thou shalt cause to flare 
The gulf of Hell beside the shrieking pyrea. 
But when Thy priests, irun-jawed wolves, 
Qtutted with human ilesh and thin with rage, 
Shall seek the guerdon of the oBarad holocaust. 
Rising before them from the ashaa of the just. 
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I will acourge them with immottfti seorti. 

Aad the tittle childron ol tLe srenged aatioal, 

Eoawiug Th; name no more, ah&ll langh in tfaair erkdles. 

I will tear down the aillj vanJt o( HeBTen, 

And ha who leeks Thee there Bball find Thae not, 

And thai shall be my day I And [rom star to star. 

The happy Edsn long regretted 

Shall sec Abel risea and aheltarad upon my heart ; 

And Thou, dead aad levm up in the batial shroud, 

Shklt lall awftj to destTuotion in Thy harreiuieu." 



Perhaps few Anglo-Saxon readers would read Cain to the end. 
The symbol which the poet adopted would be to them unspeak- 
ably ofiTensive. Yet Cain is iio sensational and insincere 
blasphemy of the Baudelaire-Richepin type ; it is even'free from 
the element of defiance, the desire of puzzling and hoiri^ng 
the Philistines, which detracts from' the spiritual importance of 
Proudhon'a explosive parados : " God is Evil." Cain ia the 
passionate cry of a soul that hangers and thirsts after rigbteooa- 
ness. Nowhere does Leconte de Lisle's admii-able verse give 
such a true religious ring. Leconte de Lisle spumed the precau- 
tion that Vigity, who had thought of a similar subject, noted in 
his Diary : " Place the scene in a Pagan setting." Instead of 
" lahveh," let us read " Jupiter," and the piece, in its jEschy- 
lean grandeur, will be unimpeachable. But, for whoever con- 
siders the first chapters in Geneeis as nothing more than an 
Oriental legend, the use of the myth is perfectly legitimate, and 
has no sacrilegious intent. A second objection may be raised 
against the symbolical value of the poem. Leconte de Lisle 
is visibly attacking, not God Himself, if by God we mean supreme 
Justice and Truth, but a certain conception of God, responsible 
for the " gloom and horror" of many centuries, and now more 
and more openly discarded even by conservative believers. If 
it be BO, if it be nothing but a phantom, a creation of primitive 
and diseased brains, a theological nightmare, that he is aiming 
at, is not his tragic earnestness out of proportion with the end in 
view ? In such a case we think that the old Stendhalian gibe 
would have been sufficient: "God's (that god's) only excuse is 
that he does not exist." If the God meant in Cain is real, then 
the poem is not so much sacrilegious as nonsensical, for we 
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cannot conceive of a God morally inferior to His creatures, and 
ceasing to exist as tlie result of their denying Him. If that 
God is merely an idea, then all that righteous indignation ia 
wasted. In fact, the word <jod here meaus both a reality and a 
mere notion. It stands for the'awful mystery of creation, with 
its elements of sin and pain, the curse that undeuiahly has loin 
heavy upon mankind since the world began, the seeming contra- 
diction between onr sense of justice and the facta of this universe. 
This Power, unknown in its essence, all too real in its manifesta- 
tion, is that against which man's highest instincts bid him fight. 
To call such a Power God is a blasphemy ; but for this 
blasphemy Leconte de Lisle is not respousible. It is well- 
meaning beliovera who with their monstrous schemes have 
made God identical with the creator of evil. The golden age 
prophesied by tlie poet will see at the same time the laying 
dowu of a fearful spectre that hindered progress, and, throogb 
man's efforts, the filing away, the falling apart, uf material 
shackles — siii, misery, ignorance, and disease. It will be the 
reign of science and of brotherly love, the kingdom of the 
true God. 

Vain is supreme and almost unique among Iho works of Leconte 
de Lisle, because it preaches actiou and offers a prospect of hope. 
The evil principle, the God of theologians, will finally be con- 
quered. Unhappily, this ia only a passing gleam in Lofonte de 
Liale's sombre horizon. He does not belong to the greater pessi- 
mists, to the " twice-bom aoals " who, tiirongh thought, action, or 
faith, overcome their own despair. More extreme than Vigny in 
the expression of his distress, he does not rise to Vigny's active 
and tender stoicism, still Iobs to his ultimate faith in " the God 
of ideas." We miss the exquisite aympathy and pity of The 
Shepherd's Cabin, the lofty spirit of service of Tlie Bottle in 
the Sea. 

Leconte de Lisle is a misanthropist as well as an antithmst 
and a contemner of Nature. Such a position is illogical. If 
God bo evil, then we ought to love, pity, and help man, bis 
irresponsible victim. If we despise Nature's indifference, then 
we should bow to the supremacy of human thonght and " the 
majesty of humau suffering." Leconte de Lisle's haughty 
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■ stoicism 18 impressive, but narrow and nelfish. Love nf art 
I ADd love of §cieQce, apEtrt from love of man, cannot be a rule of 
I conduct. If the poet writes beautiful lines, if the scientist 
gathers curious facts, not for the enjoyment or betterment of 
tbeii iellow-creatnres, but for th6 satisfaction of their own pride, 
what are they but refined egoista ? We know fiill well that 
Leconte de Lisle was not such. Had fao not laboured in the 
field as a patriot, as a itepablican, as a free-thinker,* he would 
Btill be amply justified by the ennobling infiuence of his poetical 
work. But we cannot all be supreme artists, and there are more 
pressing duties than polishing precious words while expressing 
intensest scorn for " the camivorons rabble " of our fellow-men. 
Pessimism and its concomitants are all negative. On the 
positive side of Leconte de Lisle's philosophy we find — nothing. 
Systematically nothing. He borrowed fi-om Hinduism the notion 
of universal illusion ending in universal nirvana, f I am 
afraid that his French readers, unaccustomed to such grandiose 
and hazy metaphysical dreams, saw little more in them than in- 
exliaustible poetical themes. The piece — 

" The aecret of Ule lies in closed tombs : 
That wbiob do loager h, b sucb only because it bu been, 
And the fin&l uinihil&tioii ot beingG and matter 
la the only taason ol ibeit reality," 

with its elaborate technique and its abysmal depths of von-sengi; 
seemed to the average French mind an excellent, transcendental 
joke, all the bettor for its being so solemn in tone. 

After all, Alexandre Dumas jUa voiced the wholesome senti- 
ment of the race when, taunting Leconte de Lisle with his 
eternal aspiration to the " impassible peace of the dead," that 
peace "which life has troubled," he asked him whether such 
peace was not within his reach. One wonders what call such a 
radical contemner of life bad to be alive. A pessimistic philo- 
sophy, replies M.Jules Lemaitre, does not lead to suicide, because 
ve rise superior to our ills and woes by the very act of compre- 

• CL hifl pooms, A I'ltalie, Le Soir d'unt batailU, Lc Sacre de Paris ; hia 
CaUchiimt Poptilaire Jiipiiblioain : bie Polita Bitlotrt du ChnttianitTnt, 
t l>a Uaya. Pofmea Tragiqutt. 
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bending them. Such a feeling of superiority is in itself a s 
of pride, of peace, of joy. True. Vigny had made that 3ia- 
coTery long before, and that one positive element — the joy of 
thinking, even about our misery — gradually softened and almost 
absorbed his pessimism. It is probable, as Lemaitre surmises, 
that Leconte de Lisle derived much pleasure irom his gloomy 
view of life. Like the valetudinarian old lady, " he enjoyed poor 
[spiritual] health." Bnt, afraid perhaps of marring the sombre 
unity of his works, he tried to keep that pleasure a secret. If 
such be the case, Leconte He Lisle's pessimism is either a fraud 
or at least a form of sentimentalism not more admirable than 
Rene's. Hence the feeling of incompleteness, of onesidedneas, 
which the four volumes of Leconte de Lisle leave with na. 
We see the man behind the glittering verse — else he would 
not be such a, poet— but we do not see the whole man, nor 
perhaps the best there is in him. Imagination, passion, learning, 
imrivalled skill were his, yet something stiffens all his gifta and 
repels our sympathy : whether coldness of heart or narrownesB 
of soul we cannot tell. 



CHAPTER m 
CRITICS AND HISTORIANa ; SAINTB-BBUVE, TAINB • 



1. Sainte-Beuve. 

f Attbb 1848, the age of spiritual adventures waa over for Sainte- 
~ ive. He had studied, tried, and abandoned everything. 
The Cenacle and its Romantic religioBitj, Saint- Simonism, 
LametiDais'B liberal CatholiciBm, Vinet's ProteBtantism, the 
Jansenism of Saint-Cyran and de Sacy, had siicoessiTely appealed 
to hia insatiable curiosity. At times , the Voltairians aod 
the Eclecticiats — Berauger, Thiers, Cousin — might think he was 
one of themselves ; but he also did homage to Chateaubriand 
at hia little court of L'Abbaye-aus-Boie, and gave hopes 
even to Mme. Swetchine, de Maistre's convert and Lacor- 
daire's adviser. He had been in every case a most promising 

* Soberer rigbtl; belongs bo this gioup of FoaUivlsU ; at the eni of bis long 
M)d painful evolution ba was tbo moal thoroughgoing relativist of Cbem &U. 
(CL L'Ultaion Uitapkysique, Etudes snr la LitUrature Contemporam», iii.) 
We give hita do pUoo in tbia chapter, beonase, nbllo be was a clow reMonet, 
an exoellent seholar, and a brilliant writer, ha showed, in tbia second part 
of his career, no commanding otiginaiitjr. Admiiod and respected, be had 
DO distinot traceable iuflaenoe. Bishop Daponloup, in bis Avtrlisttmant. 
1868, in his L'At/Uurne tl U Piril social, 1866, denonnoed the emdlte bat 
ntodaat scholar, Alfrad Uaor?, along with LlCtr£, Bonan, and Taine, Bnt 
this ezoellent tpeoialist doas not belong to ua. Victor Daruy. the blatorlan 
of Rt>m«, the great Minister of Public Education, also bitterl; attacked by the 
" OterJoals," was in full sympathy with this group of man. although bia 
fodtion in a repiesiivo Qovernment was a difficult one, and, but for the 
enlightened protection oE the Empsror, would have been untenable. Of. his 
Nolettt SoutwHTf, cb. iii.— Hon ExammidtConstrUnct: ah. Dii.,BapporUame- 
U Ctfrgi. Havet should be mentioned as occupying a middle ground between 
Ihe tsTsrent historians of teligioos lilie Banan and Uie bitter critics ol the 
Voltairian type. 
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catechumen, willing, earnest, and snpremeif intelligent. Ever 
on the eve of taking the decisive step, he would ever disappoint 
the expectations of his friends, and pass on to a new experience. 
Of all men, he was the most unstable, the most etasive and 
slippery ; his mind was a kaleidoscope or a series of dissolTing 
views, and himself, according to his admirers, a Protens — a 
chameleon according to his detractors. Sincere withal, in 
his own nndefinable way ; disinterested in his evolations ; 
apparently striving for the highest ; a confessed and confirmed 
deserter, and yet, in this respect at least, not despicable. 

Henceforth, he would no longer roam : the quest was at 
an end. "I have macb played and much dreamed in my 
life," he said. " Now that I am nearing the term, I think," * 

This defines, at least uegatively, the religious attitude of 
his last twenty years : he was not an emotionalist, not a mystic, 
and not a believer in traditional authority : he was a thinker 
pure and simple, a free-thinker. But free-thought is a Church 
with innumerable sects, from the blank nihilism of Merimee 
to the quasi -Protestantism of Quinet. At the time of his 
death, Sainte-Beuve was one of the pontiffs of scientific 
materialism ; but that was a late development, and not wholly 
spontaneous. His mind was too subtle and too mobile to 
be permanently satisfied with the most rigid and narrowest 
of all creeds. There are no more metamorphoses in Sainte- 
Beuve from 1848 to 1869 ; but there is a constant erolation 
and the old many-sidedness has not disappeared. 



The outward changes in Sainte-Beure's religions attitude 
were partly the manifestation of this inner development, partly 
the result of political conilitionB. Few indeed were the French 
men of note in the nineteenth century whose formal religion 
was not affected, or even controlled, by secular ooDsidentioat. 
The Church was a party, at least a social tendency ; erery 
party, on the other hand, had its ideal and its creed, its 
mysticism and its orthodoxy, like a sect. Such a condition 
will seem monstrous to readers unfamiliar with condltioaa 
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I the CoutineDt, or with the liistory of their own race : we 
Mi on the belief that tho iuilividaal soul ilqiI the State should 
he governed od totally different principles. Bnt rnany earnest 
men in the past were not able thus to keep separate the believer 
and the citizen within themselves: to Jesuit, Covenanter, and 
Socialist alike, religion and politics are one. 

This of course applies to Saiute-Benve only in a limited 
degree, for he was the reverse of a fanatic. Bnt his attitude 
was much more decided and consititent in politics than in 
religion, although he never was, strictly speaking, a party 
A son of the lower bourgeoisie, closer to the people 
to the aristocracy, ho had tho two ruling passions of his f 
He loved equality— that is to say that he hated privilege 
and waa impatient of any assumed superiority — and be loved 
ordor, which was congenial to his industrioaa and somewhat 
unheroic natiu^. Thus he was a democrat, but neither a liheral 
iu the doctrinaire sense, nor a demagogue. 

A warm supporter of the opposition under Charles X., he 
applauded the Revolution of 1880, but preserved his inde- 
pendence under Louis-Philippe. The new aristocracy of wealth " 
which ruled cynically under the Citizen-Kiug was more ohnosious 
to him than the dethroned aristocracy of blood, and the assump- 
tion of infallihiiity quite as intolerable in Guizot as in Polignac. > 
The fall of Louia-Philippe in February, 1848, did nnt therefore 
cause him any regrets. But neither did the new Republic, 
with its splendid promises, fill him with enthusiasm. Ho 
was no longer a Romanticist, but a cool, sceptical critic. He ■ 
was a middle-aged bourgeois, somewhat sluggish and timorous,* 
who, suddenly disturhed in his habits of life, cursed between 
bis teeth that unwarrantable intrusion of the ideal. Like a 
large number of his compatriots, disgusted with Legitimists, 
Orleanists and Revolutionists alike, he began to look upon 
Louis-Napoleon as the possible savioor of society. In 1849, 
when he came back from his year's lecturing at Li^ge, he began 
the wonderful aeries of hia Monday Talks {Caitseria du Lundi) 

' Tb&t fae showed anj oonardice in those dajs is pure alandet on the part 
)tIioni9 Venillol. He did not leave PaiiB lot Li^ until Ootobor, ISiS, 

.1 dangor wm over. 
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it) Le Conxtiuaionnel, a paper of Bonapartist tendencies.* 
Three years later, after the Coap d'Etat, on the eve of the 
Empire, his famous article Regrets, aimed at the Orleanist- 
Liberal coalition, stamped him as an nnhesitating supporter 
of the new regime. The article, biting and wooderfnlly keen, 
was perhaps ungenerous at the time. Bat to ascribe Sainte- 
Beuve'a evolutioo to mere spite, or fear, or selfish interest, 
is partisan nonsense. A critic, a man of qniet and fasfeidions 
social tastes, who, with his eyes open, breaks with the ruling 
coterie in the Academy, with the University, with the salom, 
and with the literary Press, is certainly no selfseeker, 

Sainte-Beuve thus became a semi-official jonraalist of the 
Empire, and as in those years Napoleon III. was hailed by the 
Chorch as a now Constantine, another Theodosias, the critic was 
exceedingly careful not to offend Catholic sasceptibilitiee. All 
chances of conversion were over for him : the tone of the last 
two volumes of his Port-Royal left no doubt ahont that. Bat hia 
references to Christianity were always reverent ; Catholic snb- 
jects were treated with broad sympathy; there wkb a note of 
melancholy, almost of despair, in the closing lines of Port-Royal, 
which has a decided religious ring. 

But after the Italian war of 1659, when the III tramontanes 
broke with the Empire, Sainte-Beuve was iree to follow his 
natural tendency, which would lead him farther and farther 
away from the Chnrch. The New Monday Talkt (NoixelUt 
Causeries da Lujtdi), which appeared in Le Cotutitutionml from 
1861 on, were bolder tlian the first. They opened with an 
onslaught on do Laprade, the poet laureate of the Catholic- 
Liberal opposition [September, 1861] ; a long and feline stndy of 
a "Mother of tho Church," as he dubbed Mme. Swetchine, 
soon followed [November, 1861]. The fine article on " Father 
Lacordaire and Four Religious Moments in the Nineteentli 
Centnry " (March, 1863), the warm tribute to Littre at the time of 
his conflict with Mgr. Dupanloup (June- July, 186S),tbefavonrable 
review of Renan's Life ofJetiu (September, 1863), were nnequi* 
vocal in tone and pnrpose : Sainte-Beuve, tho pmdent, shifty 
Sainte-Beuve, had boldly stepped into the arena. 

* And ftltet 1SS2 in Le MoitiUur, the offici&I orgku ol the OovMnmeat. 
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1865 he WS9 made a member of the Imperial Senate, the 
conservative political body that France has ever known. 
Bat his new dignity failed to check his now rapid evolution. It 
would be excessive to say that, almost as soon as he became a 
Senator, he threw himself into the opposition : * there is no snch 
marked difference between his articles of 1864 and his articles of 
1866. But his high position and the piquant contrast between 
the opinions of his colleagues and his own gave additional 
weight to his words ; whilst under the influence of age, indepen- 
dence, authority, with a sense of an impending crisis for his 
country and, fur himself, unmistakable warnings of approaching 
death, he was growing more and more radical and assertive. In 
his speech of May 19, 1868, in reply to the Bishops in the 
Senate, he stood for his "own diocese," that of common sense, 
free-thonght, and science ; he assumed the position, not merely 
of a combatant, bat of a leader. 

During these few years of militancy Sainte-Beuve tasted 
genuine popularity for the flrst time in his life ; to what extent 
he courted this popularity, what iufluence it had on his evolution, 
is not easy for as to ascertain. There was a noticeable difference 
in his style, which became every year less subtle, less involved, 
more direct, and more forcible : it does not appear that his 
itial beliefs were materially affected thereby. 
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'olitical conditions had thus made Sainte-Beuve one of the 
iigh priests of anti-clericalism and &ee-thought. A curious 
avatar, no doubt, for the agile and many-sided critic, whose mind 
seemed to grow more active and broader with advancing years ! 
Bat behind the outward evolution we have to trace another, 
more gradual, deeper, more complex, parallel with the first only 
to a certain extent. The author of Port-Royal never became a 
mere Voltairian scoffer or a pseudo-scientific materialist. 

His mighty work, Port-lioyai, took twenty-five years of hia 
life (1834-59), and remains one of the great religious books of 
the nineteenth century. Religion, it is true, was not Its avowed 
or its primary subject. Saiute-Beuve wanted to study, with 
Port-Royal as a centre, the whole literature of the classical age ; 
Proteauii Q. M. H&Tp«r, SaMteBauve, p. 349. 
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and, especially after the climax, the chapters on Pascal — social 
history, with immmerable lUgreBsions, anecdotes and poitraita — 
was an important part of his scheme. Yet, if Sainte-Beare had 
been prompted exclusively by iatellectaal curiosity, he would 
have spent less time on the Janseoists. There were many other 
attractive flelds, either richer, or more popular, or more 
picturesi^ue. But for Pascal and for the spiritoa) significance al 
Port-Royal, the annals of the community would be dreary. 
Sainte-Beuve, without ever forgetting his main purpose and his 
special qualifications, which were of a literary natnre, did fUIl 
justice to the religious import of his subject. He himself studied 
extensively, dived into recondite theological works, and displayed 
this unexpected learning, especially in the first two volumes, with 
s complacency dangerously akin to pedantry. Bat more im- 
portaut for our purpose than all theological lore is the central 
problem of the book — tho drama of the author's life, of many 
men's lives, the duel between the " natural man " and the 
Christian, the sceptic and the believer, Montaigne and PaecaL 
That this debate was oat for Sainte-Beuve merely an academic 
one can hardly be doubted. Yet he attempted later to cover his 
traces, and made light of his several religious " excarsiona." 
" I nibbled at the bait," he said," bat escaped the trap." And he 
would have na believe that eighteenth -century materialism, "in 
all its crudity," was from tho first the true foundation of his 
philosophy. The evidence of his own writings is more convincing 
than his denegations. There is in Port-Royal more than 
historical insight and impartiality ; more than the lesthetie 
sentimentalism which he may have learnt from his friends of the 
C^nacle ; more, also, thau the turbid sensuous religiosity wbieh, 
it is said, his unlawful passion fostered in him : there is a depth 
and an earnestness which personal experience alone can give. 
Pascal and Montaigne were indeed fighting for his soul. 

Sainte-Beuve, materialist though be was, had a keen sense of 
a duality in himself. He was a strange assemblage of a wonder- 
ful inteUect, strong and {litilcssly clear, with a physical nature 
brutal enough to degrade him in his own eyes, not strong enough 
to rule him entirely and to intoxicate him with the animal joy of 
living. Thus he had, more than better i 
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: Bentiment of tho total depravity of man. He 
was a dirided self, the angel and the beast at war within him, 
and the angel, too often worsted, greatly needing Home aid from 
above, the saving grace of God.* In all modem French history, 
the men who had most radically condemned tho natural man, 
most esclasively relied on the grace of God, were the Janeenists. 
Sainte-Beave did not write his five volumes for the sole purpose 
of debating in his own mind the eternal question : Nature or 
grace? But this question, with its immediate bearing ou his 
own destiny, colonred the best parts of his work. 

Although Port-Royal was not completed until 1859, the 
struggle was over before 1848: Sainte-Benve was not a believer. 
Was he ever, in the words of Vinet, "convinced, but not con- 
verted," persuaded of the truth of Christianity, but prevented by 
his lower nature from professing the truth he knew ? It seems 
that exactly the reverse would be more probable : Samte-Beuve 
was, theoretically at least, more converted than convinced. He 
wanted a belief, a doctrine, a discipliae which would give his life 
onity and dignity : bis lower nature was willing to be subdued, but 
his critical intellect prevented him from accepting the solation 
offered by Jansenism and Calvinism. That solution seemed to him 
historically baseless, philosophically arbitrary. In practice, it 
bad inspired noble hut one-sided lives, and led to monstrous 
excesses, to harshness and self-mutilation. The radical condem- 
nation of the " natural man " would lead ns back to the exalta- 
tion of monasticism, disease, and insanity, t 

The apposite view is absolute optimism, the belief in the 
goodness of man and Natore, the joyons, large-hearted pan- 
theistic natnralism of Babolais, or, in our own days, Utopian 
Socialism, idyllic anarchism, the humanitarian faith of the 
Romanticists. Sainte-Beuve had been one of the heralds, if not 

* In this he was not unlike Tiotoi Hugo ; but Hugo, a better man on tba 
whole, less inCtnspecCive, more active, easily geli^Batiaflfid, took refuge in hie 
Immente pride, substituted contrast for eociQiot, uid found it an eRective 
literM7 device. 

t WiS aro incliuad (o believe with M. d'HausBonviilo that, far from aonnno- 
Ing him, his controvars; with the Lauaanne Proteitants flnaU; rained his 
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one of the protagotiists, of Komaaticism ; be was to a certaio 
extent a democrat, perhaps even & socialist : he hailed Napoleon 
m. as a " Saint-Simon on horseback." But when Christianity 
had become impossible for him, he did not go over to the other 
side. He was too clear-sighted, too critical, to share in the 
illasions of a group of men which he had abandoned ten years 
before; his native pessimism as to human nature was only 
growing deeper with age, experience, and the spectacle of social 
eouvulaious. Thus, cat adrift from Supematnralism and Na- 
turalism alike. Sainte-Benve was left alone, without pilot or star. 

What his formal attitude towards religion was during these 
years of transition (1848-69), we have already seen: it was 
non-committal, respectful, on the whole sympathetic. In the 
absence of any commanding faith of his own, he had to be con- 
tent with substitutes and make-shifls. One of these was "la 
religion des honnetes gens," a code of morals based on hoDonr, 
common sense, moderation, good taste, the " religion," if the 
term will bold, of Montaigne, Moliere, Lafontaine, Voltaire, on 
their ordinary level. Tliis philosophy, which found its best 
expression in the famous litany : " Aimer Moliere . . ." * is 
very different from Pantheistic naturalism. It is saner, quieter, 
but more commonplace ; safer, but less generous, leas optimistic. 
It is the attitude of middle-aged men who know life too well, and 
have neither fear nor hope. Not to be a dupe, not to be a bore, 
such is the beginning and the end of wisdom. This does toler- 
ably well for " d'honnetes gens " — sane, healthy, moderate, 
educated, well-to-do people, so long as circumstances remain 
normal. But for saint, sinner, or poet, such a " religion " is not 
even a philosophy : it is a blank. 

On a higher plane, both metaphysically and spiritually, was 
the absolute scepticism which Sainte-Beuve professed at intervals 
during the same years. AJtbongh the answer is only Montaigne's 
" Que s^ais-je? " at least the great question is asked. Some- 
times this scepticism was self-satisfied, almost joyous : moral 
happiness, be says, can be conceived under three forms : Plato on 
Cape Sunium, Lucretius or Epicoras, St. Paul or Jesos. "A 
fourth form, scepticism, which understands everything, which 
* Ifouvcaiit LutuUi, 



insforms itself aaooeesiTel; into ever/ one, and which conceives 

man thought as dreaming everjiiliing and as creating the 
object of its dream: Montaigne, Homo."'' Montaigne had 
decidedly conqaered Pascal. 

Scepticism often leads to intellectasl apathy : Siunte-Beuve's 
was of a different order. It served admirably his mling passion, 
Curioaity — the only master or mistress to whom he remained 
(aithfol unto death. Just as, with Chateaubriand, pride was the 
man himself, and assumed all forms, from virtue to silliness, t 
cariosity with Sainte-Beuve was his very nature, and ranged 
from scandal and gossip to mystic yeaj-nings. For a long time, 
it was purely Epicurean : " fond of the rarest hidden flowers, be 
wished to gather the secrut and deep poetry which they gave 
forth." t Gradually, it became more intellectual ; his ideal was 
no longer to feel in order to enjoy, bnt primarily to muUrstand, 
his mind remaining " free, serene, cold, impartial." Yet this is 
merely a substitution of judicial for dramatic dilettantism : plea- 
Bxae remains the goal. But, with the long years of study, the 
early charm vanished; the severer joy of knowing and under- 
standing was itself exhausted ; now cnriosity ceased to be seltimh. 
It became a virtue — the love of truth, the scientific spirit. " It 
seemed to me that, failing the poetical flame which gives colonr, 
but deceives, there was no more legitimate and honourable 
employment for the mind than to see things and men as they 
are and to express them as one sees them, to describe, all round 
one's self, as a servant of science, the varieties of tlie species, 
the diverse forms of human organisation, whose moral aspects 
are strangely modified in society and in the artificial maze of 
doctrines." " Yjj^u [Jansenists] were continually speaking of 
tnith, and you sacrificed everything to that which appeared to 
you under that name : I have been in my own way a servant of 
tmth, as far as I could reach it." § 

But what is Truth? The new devotee of Science is still a 
sceptic ; his latest idol is as hollow as any, and the last words 
are discouragement and disgust. " How limited is our sight ! 
Uow short its range ! . . . How much like a flickering torch 



* Cauaeriet du iiundi, i 
X Port-Bo]/al. 
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lighted for an instant in the midat of boondless niglitl . . . 
How powerleBB one feels . . . when the goal is reached . . . 
when we discover in our torn that we are bnt a most fleetdsg 
illusion within the infinite Illusion ! " * There is earnestness in 
these words of despair ; there is a longing for eternal tmtb ; the 
Epicuroan scepticism of Montaigne is left behind. 

Joy and confidence were slow in coming. In 1863, in reply 
to Ouizot's Meditations, Sainte-Benre gave as, in the portrait of 
a pore scientist, philosopher, or critic, partly bis confession, 
partly his ideal. Modest and patient, the critic is a sceptic, 
that is to say not one who doubts, bnt one who esaminea. He 
will neTer know what he most ardently wishes to know: new 
discoveries will give rise to new questions ; the last word will 
ever be a. secret. He knows that destmction is a perpetual law 
and condition of life, of its growth and progress ; be knows that 
Nature is hard and pitiless ; that most men are at the mercj of 
their impressions, and are changed by time, circumstances, and 
interests ; that annihilation and oblivion are onr destiny here 
below ; that all promises of eternal life are bnt the echo of our 
own desires. He knows his limitations, and how little he has to 
offer to hungry and thirsty men. He has no " good news," as 
men understand it, to bring them ; he pursues in his solitude 
high but imperfect truths which have no price but in and for 
themselves, and for the use of very few. . . . "Such a scientist is 
therefore neither threatening nor tempting^ be even is, if yoa 
like, a living proof of the insufficiency and of the moral indig^oiee 
of science. I abandon him, incomplete and bare as he is, to tli« 
believers, happier than he." Not an ignoble ideal, to be sura ; 
bat hardly a cheerful one. 

But if believers may be happier than free-thinkers, they are 
not better, according to Sainte-Beuve. Here we come to the 
exact reverse of the Hedonism which had pervaded his philosophy 
for BO many years. We must follow, not the doctrine which 
offers comfort and hope — in other words spiritual pZeacttr; — but 
the one which, harsh or not, seems truest. " We are no longer 
free. Whether we mourn or rejoice over it, faith is gone ; science, 
whatever may be said, is mining it ; for all vigorous and sensible 
* Pof (-Bojni, Ctmeluaioti, 
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ids, bronght np on history, armed with criticism, etudjiug 
Uitaral science, it is no longer possible to believe in the old 
legends and the old Bibles. In this crisis, there is only one 
thing for OS to do, if we will not languish and rtagnate into 
decay : to pass on quickly, to march firmly, towards an order of 
ideas which are reasonable, probable, consistent, which give 
convictions if not beliefs, and whilst leaving full liberty and 
security to what still survives of the old creeds, to prepare in all 
the young and robust minds a basis for the future. Slowly a new 
morality and a new justice are being evolved, on a new founda- 
tion, no less firm than in the past, ev«n firmer, for the puerile 
fears of childhood will have no place therein. We are men and 
women : let us, as soon as possible, pub childish things away. It 
will be difficult for many women, you will say — for many men 
too. But in the present state of society, the salvation and 
virility of the nation depend exclusively on such an effort. We 
shall have to choose between Byzantioism and true progress." 
And we most also quote these few words to the students of the 
Paris Medical School : " I have held for a long time that the sole 
guarantee of the future, of a future of progress, vigour, and 
honour for our nation, was study, and especially the study of 
natural sciences, of physics, chemistry, and physiology. Thus 
many vague and false ideas will be cleared np or rectified : thus 
in the near future many futile or dangerous questions will gradu- 
ally, imperceptibly, be deprived of their importance, and, who 
knows ? be finally eliminated. Not only the physical hygiene of 
mankind will be the gainer, but its moral hygiene as well. In 
this respect, much remains to be done. Study, work, gentlemen, 
and help to heal some day our sick in mind and body " (May, 
1868). 

These words may fall short of our spiritual ideal ; bat there ia 
no doubt as to their earnestness, their directness, their moral 
dignity. There is in them a quiet reserve of strength which 
implies a firmer and a more definite faith than Saiute-Benve 
openly professed. We have here the religion of science, stripped 
of all romantic exaggeration, expressed in terms of quasi-scientific 
simplicity. 
bXhis progress in Sainte-Beuve from Epicurean scepticism to 
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Bcieotific stoicism atoned for mwiy weaknesseB in his earlier 
life, and explained, almost justified, the words of rererent 
admiration which, when the critic died, Amiel, a keen obserrer 
and a man of fine spiritaa] instincts, wrote in his joom&l : 
" October 16, 1869 : Laborrmiu seems to have been the motto 
of Sainte-Benve, as it was that of Septimas Sereros. He died 
in harness, and np to the evening before his last day he still 
wrote, overcoming the sufferings of the body with the energy of 
the mind. To-day, at this very moment, they are laying him 
in the bosom of Mother Karth. He revised the Sacraments of 
the Chnrch ; he never belonged to any confession ; he was one 
of the ' great diocese,* that of independent seekers of trath, 
and he allowed himself no final moment of hypocrisy. Ha 
would have nothing to do with any one, except with Qod o 
or, rather, the mysterious Isis beyond the veil." * 

2. Taine. 

Taine is the best repreaentative of French thought under the 
Second Empire. Victor Hugo, Michelet, were incomparably 
superior to him in poetic power ; but they were survivoiB of 
ft defeated generation ; their position, although honoured, was 
isolated, eccentric. Augcete Comte, Renouvier, Vacherot were 
more original and more consistent thinkers : but they were 
not in touch with the general public. Sainte-Benve and Benan 
ranked with Taine as the intellectaal leaders of the age. Bat 
Sainte-Beuve labovired for many years under the nnpopolarity 
which his early adhesion to the Empire bad brought npon him : 
complex, cautious, even timid, he did not openly assnme, ontil 
the last few years of his life, the authority and responsibility of 
a leader. Renan, with his ecclesiastical grace, his elusive iroity, 
his Celtic dreaminess, seemed distant, superior, enigmatic. 
Taine, rigid, fearless, brilliant, assertive, and forcefol, was, from 
his student years at the Normal School to his death, a master. 

Taine's career is remarkable for its unity of spirit, method, 
and purpose. Yet the events of 1870-71 eolonred his 
imagination and influenced his judgment to ench a point that 
the historian of The Origint of Contemporary FVemce seemed 

* JiiHeri J-mmal, triuaUted by Mt«. Hiunphij W&rd, UkemiUaa, UOL 
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repeatedly in contr&diction with tlia aathor of Clatsical 
PhilotoplKTB or English Literature.* We have to deal exclo- 
BiTely with Taioe under the Second Empire. Then be was 
considered as a thoroughgoing exponent of FositiTism and even 
matarialism. Scherer, with cold and still nnoertain sympathy, 
Caro, with onctaoaa hostility, f Mgr. Dapanlonp, with open 
violence, denoanced him as aach. Re himself, without doing 
homage to Comte or Littre, accepted the name. " Of all 
three," be wrote in his private notes after a discnssion with 
Bertbelot and Kenan — " of all three, I am the most radical 
Poaitivist." I 

Taine first asserted his position by a masterpiece of deetnic- 
tive criticism, French Philosophers of the Nineteenth Centwn/.^ 
Yonng Positivism challenged official Spiritaaliera to mortal 
combat. Witty, disrespectful, cntting, this book created 
scandal. Taine was accased of seeking revenge for private 
wrongs by attacking a whole school of philosophy, pouring 
ridicole, not only on the living head of that school, but on dead 
masters — Maine de Biran, Royer-Collard, Jonfiroy — whom he 
had not personally known. He was blamed also for introducing 
the brilliant and effective methods of journalistic polemics into 
the aostere and serene domain of abstract thought. The younger 
generation sidod with Taine, and posterity seems to have ratified 
their verdict. The eclecticists or spiritaalists whom he so 
effectually routed were not entitled to the immunities and 
privileges of pare philosophy. They had become as a school 
time-aetvera, administrators, orators, rather than disinterested 
thinkers. Taine did not dislodge Spiritualism &om its official 
stronghold : he granted that its domination would last for 
another quarter of a century, and it outlived that term by a 
decade. But, in spite of State support, eclectic Bpiritualism 

• E.g., hU defence at the Jaoobina against Carlyle (Engliak Lilrralurc, v.), 
the mott 8pirit«d refuttktioa that bu yet been offered of his awn great work 
on the BeToIatioD. The cbknge was bo complete that niaQ<^ oF his onemiea 
lo the Academr in 1964. whan they refused bis English ZAlerature a wel!- 
dowTved prise, bad become hia aapportere in 1BT8. 

t In L'Idie de Dieu et lei Nouveaux Critiques. [ Cott., il,. p. 2U. 

j Pint publisbed as a series of articloa, later remodelled, lofieaed, and 
1 Ciattical French Phiioiopher$. 
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was no longer a living doctrine. Taine did his conntry an 
escellent aerrice by proclauning the fact abroad. Philistine 
common sense, vested interests, order, pradence, and rhetoric 
were idols which he refused to worship. 

More Gonrteons, bat no less nneqaivocal, was Taine's con- 
demnation of the Romantic or sentimental spirit in religions 
I philosophy. His article on Reynand's Earth and Heaven was 
his first contribution to the Revue des Devx Mondes (1955) ; 
he was twenty-seven, and spoke with the finality of a anpreme 
jndge. There was no suspicion of selfishness or insincerity 
about Jean Reynaad : bnt at the back of his poetical and harm- 
less transmigration theories there lurked the old fallacy of 
Chateaubriand: "I desire this good, therefore I shall have 
it. My dream is pleasant, therefore it is trae." But the truth 
of a doctrine, answered Taine, has nothing to do with its 
beauty, any more than with its nsefnlness ; philosophy is neither 
an instrument of government nor an invention of poetry : "Let 
us therefore separate science from poetry and from practical 
morality. . . . Science must not accommodate herself to our 
tastes, but oar tastes to her dogmas ; she is a queen, not a 
servant ; and if she be not a queen, then she is the vilest of all 
servants, because she belies her nature and demeans her dignity. 
Let her not think of governing the crowd; let her remain in 
solitude ; let her pursue truth alone ; dominion will come to her 
later, or it will never come, it matters not. She is miles above 
practical and active life ; she has reached her goal, and has 
nothing more to do or to claim, as soon as she has found 
truth." 

This defines nobly the true scientific spirit as found in Darwin, 
Pasteur, Littre, Claude Bernard, Berthelot. Fhilosophere, 
critics, historians had hitherto too often relied on their imagina- 
tion and their personal judgment. Taiuc set up a new standard 
as exacting as that of the chemist and the physiologist. And so 
br as in him lay he lived np to that standard. In spite of his 
delicate health he was an incessant worker, and gave a splendid 
example of industry and conscientiousness. After conquering a 
certain kind of popularity and well-deserved authority he never 
relaxed. In iii& books he marshalled a formidable array of 
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nte facts, and back of them one feels the presence of a still 
more formidable armj held in reserve. To all appearances, 
therefore, Taine made good his claim to a place among positive 
scientists. He served troth alone, and sought truth in the 
observation of facts. 

Bnt the elimination of all practical or sentimental considera- 
tions was only the first point of Taine's scientific creed. The 
next fitep was the proclamation of th« absolute unity of science, 
in other words tfao assomption of monistic determinism. This 
doctrine, which had taken a strong hold of Taine 's imagination 
even while he was still m college, was implied in his Essay on 
Livy, and was expressed with remarkable precision in the short 
preface which, after securing an academic prize, he added to the 

irk: "Man, says Spinoza, is not iu Nature like an empire 

[thin an empire, but like a part in a whole ; and all the motions 
the spiritual autoDuiton which is our being are as well 
regulated as those of the material world iu which it is 
included." * Later, in the Introduction to his History of 
Eruflisk Literature, he spoke, if not more strongly, ut least 
more crudely: "Whether facts bo physical or moral makes no 
difference: tbey mast have causes ; there are causes for ambition, 
energy, truthfoluess, just the same as for digestion, muscular 
motion, animal warmth. Vice and virtue are products, like 
vitriol and sugar, and any complex notion arises from the 
combination of simpler notions on which it depends." t 

So far Taine seemed to be a materialist pure and simple, a 
lineal descendant of the eighteenth -century phitoBuphers, a 
Lamettrie, a d'Holbach with a wider range of cultnre. His 
admiration for Condillac, the theorist of that school, whose 
method he so unreservedly praised in his Classical Philosopherg, 
lent colour to this interpretation ; there was much truth in it. 
After the collapse of Romanticism and eclecticism the eighteenth 
century did revive, not in Taine alone, but in many of his 
contemporaries, and these among the greatest. It was the time 
when Sainte-fieuve boasted that " the eighteenth century in all 
its crudity" was the true foundation of his beliefs; when 
Prondhon said to Persigny : " Voliiey, sir, is my master — 
Ei*aj) on Lwj/, Preface. 1856. t Lttttrature Anglaiae, Prefoco, zv. 
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Voloey, Dnpuia, Freret, Diderot, d'Alembert, Voltaire, tha 
PhysiocratB, Condillac, Moliere, Bayle, and Rsbelais : Uiese 
are my Fathers, snch ie my tradition";* when Micbelet 
wrote: "The great centnry, I mean the eighteenth. . . ." 
Eighteenth -century ecience, narrow as it was, had achieTcd 
notable triumphs, and there were enduring qnalities of clear- 
ness, directness, sincerity in eightecnth-centory thought. 
Alter fifty years of unjust disparagement ^ this greftt eETort 
was at last appreciated. 

Snch was the ^ndsmental element in Taine. We hare 
his own word for it ; the man who in hia latter years 
denounced with such bitterness the classical spirit, as reveled 
in the French culture of the eighteenth century, belonged 
essentially to the Rchool he Eliminated against. " My turn 
of mind ia Freuoh and Latin ; to classify ideas in a regnlar 
and progressive order in the way of aatnralists, according to 
the rules of ideologists, in a word oratoricaUy." t He was 
first of all a logician and an orator. It was the flawleea 
concatenation of propositions and consequences in Spinoza that 
won his adhesion. He was more interested in ideas, in laws, in 
causes, than in positire facts or in poetic fancies. His method, 
wiiich he opposed at the same time to the arbitrary spiritoalism 
of Cousin, to the agnoBticiam of Littre, and to tho empiricisai 
of Stuart Mill, was based on three operations : analysis, abstisc- 
tion, generalisation : it was the method of geometry and pure logic, 
the simplest form of Rationalism. The aim of such a method is 
the discovery of axioms, from which all secondary tmths can 
be inferred deductively. In fact, in the first part of his care«r 
geometrical comparisons are very frequent in Taine's writings. 
He borrowed Hegel's " History is living geometry," and went so 
far as to say, " A man is an axiom." With Ms theory of the 
" mling faculty" he attempted to give the definition, the 
formula, of a man, as mathematicians give the formula of a 
curve. This was strikingly exemplified in his Lirp at the 
beginning of bis career, in his Najiolcim at tho end. Taine was 
too learned and too clear- sighted, of course, to maintain that 
the results of psychology and history have the same nnerring 
* IM la Jmtta. Tu. , p. 116. t Motei in Carr., u.. p. 269. ~ 
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1086 of mstbeniatics. Is a letter to Eroest HaTet ' 
he limited and toned down some of his previous affinnationa. 
There are exact and inexact scificc&a, the first groaped ronnd 
mathematicB, tho second ronnd iiistorj ; both deal witli 
quantities, but in the first case these quantities are measurable, 
in the necoud they are not. The necessary and precise relations 
which exist between historical factors, although not measurable, 
are entitled to the name of laws, like the similar relations which 
exist in natural sciences. Bat the very words inexact acienctt 
imply an aspiration towards the complete, the perfect type of the 
exact sciences. The discovery of generative formulie, which he 
identified with causet and endowed with a sort of metaphysical 
existence, remained Taine's ultimate goal. The conception of 
the world which results from such a system is admirably 
described in the last page of Claatical PhUoiophert. From 
abstraction to abstraction we rise to the notion of a few supreme 
laws, and finally of one from which all the others are deduced. 
Such is the final object of science. " Then the notion of Nature 
begins to dawn upon us. Through this hierarchy of necessities 
the world forms a single and indivisible being, of which all 
beings are members. At the summit of things, on the nltimate 
height of luminous and inaccessible Ether, the Eternal Axiom is 
uttered, and the prolonged repercussion of this creative formula 
engenders by its inexhaustible undulations the immensity of tlte 
universe. Any form, any change, any motion, any idea, is one 
of its acts. It exists in all things, and is limited by nothing. 
Matter and thought, planet and man, armies of suns, an insect's 
palpitation, life and death, grief and joy, there is nothing that 
not express it, and nothing that expresses it completely. 
When its serene and sublime face is unveiled there is 
lan's mind that does not reel, struck with admiration 
and horror. At the same moment that mind recovers : it 
forgets its mortal destiny and its insignificance ; it enjoys 
through sympathy this Infinity which it conceives, and partakes 
of its grandeur." I 

Such a conception is absolutely exclusive of a personal God, 
■ad of any form of sentimental religion. On this point Taine 
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did not vary. In politics be veered id after-Ufe to extreme 
Conservatism, and thereby won the admirstioD and sympathy of 
the Catholics. As a historiaD he came more and more to 
Toalise the admirable work done by the Church in saving from 
tlie wreck of the anoient world some firagmenta at least of hanian 
culture ; as an artist, as a reader of Chateanbriand and ^chelet, 
he felt the deep poetry of faith and worship : " There is no need 
- lor OS to give np poetry or to break with the past. We remain 
I oar knees before the eanctuaries where for three [nc] tboosand 
years mankind has prayed : we do not tear a single rose from 
the wreaths with which it has crowned its divine Madonnas ; we 
do not put out a single one of the lamps with which it has 
covered the steps of its Bltars ; we admire with an artist's 
pleasure the precions shrines in which, amidst wrought cande- 
labra, suns of diamonds and resplendent copes, it has lavished 
the purest treasures of its genius and of its heart." * But 
beyond these hallowed forms he sees the "impalpable ideal," 
the "profound generating powers," the invisible, unchanjjeable 
Laws, by which all living forms come to the light of day. His 
rigid determinism was not affected by his historioal or lesthetic 
sympathies. On the central question of religion, that of a 
personal God, he remained at the antipodes of Christianity. 

Sometimes his hard and dry Rationalism, under the influence 
of Goethe and of Romanticism, would seem to expand, to soflfin, 
to become organic. The universe, instead of a system of 
inflexible laws derived from " the eternal axiom," would appear 
to him as a life, as a being : " Wherever there is life, even 
brutal and maniacal, there is beauty. The more one contem- 
plates nature the more divine it appears, divine in its rooks and 
in its plants. . . ."I Tkis intuition of the living unity of 
nature, which he admired so much in Goethe, did not perhaps 
exist spontaneously in him ; but he understood it, reproduced it, 
cultivated it, and in all his vrorks there are pages of enthutiiastic, 
almost religious, description. But, admirable as they are, these 
passages are "purple patches," bits of naturalistic pantheism 
tagged on to tbo drab coat of eighteenth-century Rationalism. 
Taine starts from the laws of the material world, and applies 
* Lilt. Ano., iv., p. 35S. f Ibid., it 
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tliom to the Intelloctual and spiritual ; whereas Goethe's point of 
departure was the concept of life, which, from the Bpiritual world, 
would extend down even to brute matter. Although this 
organic view of nature ha3 bean identified with Qermanic 
thought, there have been Frenchmen — Rabelais, Diderot, Victor 
Hugo — who held it spontaneously, and gave it magnificent ex- 
pression. Taine was not one of them. In big pantheistic pas- 
sages he impresses us as a virtuoso or as an inspired translator. 

Taiae's rationalistic and monistic philosophy was mnch richer 
in its details and much more grandiose in its ultimate develop- 
ments than the commonplace and shallow doctrines which 
generally go by the name of Eationaliam. It represents the 
aristocracy of its kind. But its fundamental identity nith them 
ciuiQot be denied. Taine wrote to Havet in 1978: "The 
legitimate queen of the world and of the future is not what in 
1789 they called reaann ; it is what in 1878 we call scUnce." 
But bis conception of science was two generations behind that of 
Pasteur, for instance ; it remained a metaphysical -logical system 
propped up by innumerable facts, instead of a disinterested 
collectioo of facts leading to provable results. Although Taine's 
erudition blinded most of his contemporaries and himself, he 
was not a scientist, but a logician. If, following his own method, 
we attempted to give his formula, we should call him a French 
rationalist dragged skyward by Hegel, earthward hy Stuart Mill, 
and making the best of the situation. 

Magnificent, but cold and comfortless, seemed the transcen- 
dental geometry which in *'M. Paul's" system took the place 
of metaphysics and religion. It satisGed certain intellects, but 
held nothing for the heart. Spinozas and even Vacherota are 
iufreqnent visitors in this world, and there is something almost 
inhuman in their power of mental abstraction. Taine was their 
worthy pupil : it was said of him, when be was still a very young 
man, " He will live for thinking," and he verified the prediction. 
Yet ha remained human, all too hnman, and his scientific deter- 
mittism was perhaps naught but a. mask, or at least a discipline 
heroically accepted. 

Taine was not an Olympian, like Ooethe ; his mind was 
aensitive and passionate. His view of the world was not calm. 
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orderly, serene, like his pbflosopby, bat violeot and sombre. la ' 
his chapter on Shakespeare he sommed ap the psycbologioal 
oonceptions nnderlying the French and the English dramas. 
To the reasonable and logical psychology of Descartes, Comeille, 
Racine (! ?), he opposed Shakespeare's: " M&n ia a nerroiu 
machine, governed by his temperament, sabject to hallncimitiona, 
swayed by ancontrollable passions, essentially mireaaouable, m 
compoond of the beast and the poet ; verre is his wit, sensibili^ 
his Tirtue, imagination the spring of his actions and their guide ; 
through the most determined and the most complex circoaufcaiKes 
he is driven at random to despair, to blindness, and to death.'* * 
This psychology, which be ascribed to Shakespeare and Esqoirol, 
was fandamen tally his. After the terrible events of 1870-71 
hia imagination was farther darkened, and his OTiging of Com- 
temporary France are a gigantic nightmare. Bat long befiiro, 
when be was yoiing and succesafiil in an orderly and proaperoaa 
nation, he was already a pessimist. The misanthropy of htfl 
Life Ofid Opiniont of Thomas (fraindorge is as savage as Swift's. 
Under the brilliant forms of civilisation he saw meanness and 
brutality everywhere. Man was already for him a " lascivioos 
gorilla." From a single chapter we coll the following notes: 
" From the age of twenty to thirty man, with great difficulties, 
strangles his ideal ; then be lives, or thinks he lirea, at peaee ; 
bat it is the peace of a mother who has murdered ber first child." t 
" In order to get an idea of man and life one must hare gune to 
the verge of suicide, or to the threshold of madness, at least 
once." I "To have an a/t&i [to escape &om the horror aad 
tedium of life]. In our climates one has work, literature^ 
society ; in addition, among the lowest classes, alcohol, which is 
the literatore of the poor. In the East they have opium aod 
dreams. ... In Europe we have science. It is aUo a alow 
and intelligent suicide." § Oraindorge is only a mask; perfaapa 
Taine should not be held accotmtable for the gruesome bamour 
of that extraordinary meat-packer and Ph.D. But in Taine'a 
• Litt. Ang.. ii.. p. 3*6. f T. G.. p. 307. [ Ibid., p. 808, 

g This oonoeptioa of science as an opinM U atriotl? panlUl wiUi £jseo«l» 
de Lide'i — and befara him Baadolaire's — ooDOeptioii of mrt. Seiuio* lor 
soisQce' sake — art lot art's aak« ; apparent dMnteraitedneM, wont loim of _ 
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most tbonghtfnl, most dispaBsionste work, Intelligence, we find 
at the bottom tho samo spirit, the samo theory. " MadneBs is 
not a distinct and separate empire : our daily life borders on it, 
and we all belong to it through some part of ourselves," said 
Graindorge. " Our mental life consists in a constant stm^le 
against hallucination. Sanity is an unstable state of equilibrium. 
A perception is a. hallncination that happens to be true," eohoes, 
in his natural voice, Taino the psychologist. 

Whilst most rationalists are "once-born men," to borrow 
William James's useful terminology, Taine was a " sick soul." 
The disease improperly called " le mat du siecle," which began 
with Rousseau's Saint-Preiu: and Goethe's Werther, was not 
cored at the time of the Second Empire, only it was stoically 
concealed : " Soffer and die without a word." Like their elders, 
Taine's contemporaries were sad and inclined to rebellion ; hap- 
piness seemed impossible, truth inaccessible, society ill-con- 
structed, man corrupt, and his destiny vitiated through some 
monstrous disproportion in the pieces of his structure. Many 
ways out of this terrible situation had been attempted : reckless 
enjoyment, commonplace prudence, ambition, a blind return to 
the old beliefs: all had failed. Now Goethe's solution was 
tried : " Seek to know thyself and to understand the world." 
But even this remedy was not immediately applicable. "Our 
generation, like its predecessors, suffered from the disease of 
the century, and will never fully recover. We shall perhaps 
attain truth, but not peace. Our intellect is all we can hope 
to cure at present : over our sentiments we have no control. 
But we have the right to entertain for others hopes which we 
have given up for ourselves, and to prepare for our descendants 
a happiness which we shall never enjoy. Brought up in a 
wholesomer atmosphere, perhaps they will have a healthier 
soul," ' 

Perhaps: and this hope alone ennobles scientific research, 
traneforms it from idle curiosity into religious service, from 
an opiate into a remedy. Meanwhile, what will be tbe philo- 
sopher's attitude in the moral world ? One doctrine exists, 
BO sad, so strong, so serene that it appeals irresistibly to tha 
• Liu. Ang.,iv.,p. 388. 
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pessimist and the detormiiiist : tbat in Stoicism. Uarens 
Aorelias, too, saw the sad spectacle of a wortd in niiaa — im- 
poTerished and corrapt, worse in eveiy respect than ours. And 
he, as Emperor, felt the whole crushing burden weighing on his 
shoulders. " Like a pilot without hope he steered his ship, 
knowing full well that the ship would sink," • One idea 
enabled him to remain firm at his post: the conception of 
Nature as a single being, of which we are all members: " Be 
comforted, ;e suffering men : on all sides immeDsit; envelops 
you, and imparts its peace unto you ; nature, whether it exalts 
or crushes you, makes you partake of its strength or of its 
repose." " We have learnt much in sixteen centuries," the 
critic goes on to aay ; "hut we have discovered no ethical 
doctrine which equals the loftiness and the truth of this one. 
Our positive science has penetrated more carefully into the 
details of the laws which govern the world : bat except fur 
differences of expression, it leads to the Bame general view." t 

But Taine's Stoicism never was " active and tender," Uke 
de Vignj's ; it remained hard, cold, and proad. It was a 
doctrine of haughty resignation, not of love and hope. Boro 
of determinism and despair, it could lend dignity and onity 
to a scholar's life : as an organic faith fur struggling men and 
women it was powerless. Taine's influence was immense, but 
hardly in the spiritual domain ; what he taught most effioieoUy 
was materialism during the first half of his career, conservatisni 
during the second. 

From the moral point of view Taine was a sunt. Not one 
of the amiable type, to be sure, for he lacked abatidon and ohedr- 
fulness ; but one worthy of our deepest admiration and respect 
His long literary career was devoted to the sole service of truth, 
without rest and without fear. As a scholar be had a wonder- 
fully broad culture, omnivorous curiosity, and a unique capacity 
both for significant detail and generalisation. As an artist, his 
was not the gift of creating life, nor the power of mystic sng- 
gestion : he was great as a painter, although one is cooacioiu 

* -Voawattr BaaU, p. 08. 

t Ibid., I3M. -Uucos Anrelioa U the nobUa soul that am timd* 
(Ibid., p. 95). 
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of a oertain strain in hia best doacriptive paasagee ; he was 
snpreme aa an analyst, and ne know of nothing in tiie whole 
range of literature to match his passionate logic, so masterly 
and so sincere, at the same time so well controlled and so 
ardent, 

Yot there is a growing sentiment that this lover and serrant 
of tmth had in him something fanJameQtallf nnsoiind, and 
that his infioence, on the whole, was not good. Heterogeneous 
elements — French rutioualism, German metaphysics, English 
conservatism and pnidcDco, romantic pessimism were in him, 
not harmonised, but forcibly brought together. He whose chief 
quality seemed to be clearness remains a more equivocal thinker 
than the elusive Saiutc-Beuve and Renan. An appearance of 
ananswerable logic, a display of minute facts, an imperious style, 
and above all the ardour of evident sincerity, gave outward unity 
to a complez and contradictory system. His example strengthened 
that which is more dangerous than ignorance, and even than 
frivolity — pseudo -science. Clear, honest thinking in the good 
old French way, modest, cautious, painstaking research of the 
modern kind, suffered eiiually from the success of this pessimistio 
poet, earnestly masquerading as a logician and a scientist. His 
intellect was a powerful and delicate instrument which, through 
some original vice, was untnie : perhaps the harsh word of a 
political opponent was none too harsla : " Taine est un esprit 
fanx." Always stimulating, always unreliable and dangerous, 
he has been ondnly praised as an intellectual and spiritual 
leader ; whilst his fame as an artist is 6rmly established, 
and will probably grow brighter when bis scientific claims 

» dismissed and forgotten. 
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" ka tuDd de nous asl oomma ana Contune de tiee, i 
e( profouda, oft se li&ite I'infint." — Reham, Saint Paul, p. 905. 

" The characteristic featnire of the lUQeteenth century is the 
aabstitntioD of the historical for the dogmatic method in aD 
studies relating to the huiaaD mind. . . . History, indeed, ts the 
necessarj form of the Etady of all that which is sabjeet to 
the laws of changing and snccessive life ; . . . the science of 
languages is the history of languages . . . the science of the 
human mind is, in the same way, the history of the homaQ mind, 
and not merely the analysis of the working parts of the indiTidaal 
soul. . . . The great progress of criticism has consisted in snb- 
stituting the category of becoming for that otbeiTig, the ooncepdon 
of the ralatiTe for that of the absolute, motion for immobili^." ■ 
These words, fouad in Kenan's Preface to his first published 
work, Averro'ct et I'Averro'igme, are his declaration of principles, 
bis manifesto as a critic, a historian, and a philosopher. We 
may not Mly accept Kenan's method ; but there is no doabt 
that, in his own case, it provides the only goiding thread to the 
"enchanted maze," as it was aptly called, of his religious 
thought. The only way of analysing Kenan's complex idaw 
is to trace their ori^ and their development. 

1. Infiuenceg, 182S~48. 

Renan was bom in the small but ancient episcopal city of 

Tregoier, in Brittany. On his father's side his ancestry was 

of pure Breton stock ; his mother was half G-asoon. He alwsys 

* Averroiii, PreUc«, vii. 
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coDBidered bimself as a Celt, and took pride in bis race ; * but 
did not diaown the Southern element in his blood: the 
icon within him, sceptical, light-bearted, Montaignu's tnie 
ipatriot, would, be confesses, play " monkej tricks " on the 
'eamy, melancholj, idealistic Breton. It is exceedingly difficult 
to appreciate snch elasive elements as racial cbaracteristics and 
inflnences : Taine's method of ascribing everytbing to "race, 
sorroan dings, and times " often is a bindr&nce rather than 
a help. But in Renan's case we are on tolerably safe groond. 
Brittany is not a mere province of France ; geology, history, 
ethnography stamp it as a little world apart, much more different 
from the rest of the country than Normandy is from Sussex 
or Lorraine &om the Palatinate. From the religions point 
of view, especially, the originality of Brittany cannot be doubted, 
nor the potency of her action. The whole history of religious 
thought in nineteenth-centmy France could be summed up in the 
study of three Bretons : Chateaubriand, the herald of lestbetic 
Catholicism : Lamennais in bis triple capacity as tboocrat, 
liberal, and humanitarian ; Renan himself, who combined and 
rivalled the influences of Voltaire, Chateaubriand, and Augnste 
Comte. t 

Ren&u was brought np in the Catholic faith. But that faith 
was strongly coloured by the national spirit and local traditions. 
The tremendous progress of Ultramontaniam in the nineteenth 
century has almost obliterated all these provincial differences, so 
strong before the Revolution, and to the remnants of which a few 
people clung tenaciously even as late as under the Second 
Empire. I Breton Catholicism bad neither the austere naked- 
ness of Jansenism nor the dignified and reasonable moderation 
of Gallicanism, still frequently found three-quarters of a century 
ago among the aristocracy of the Bench ; it had little in common 
with the gandy materialism of Italian superstition. Rigidly 
orthodox, and deeply spiritual at the core, it was covered with a 
thick, fantastic growth of legends and practices, many of which, 
no doubt, were of pagan and Dmidic origin. The clergy 

• 01. Souvenirs and 37k Poetry of the Ctttic Racti. 

t CI. also Hello, the peM GftClioUc mystic, ao liiflereot tram tbe oraton and 
lUta of the Cbarcb. I CI. the questioa ol the Lf otmese Liturgy. 

15 
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bad to tolerate, while tiyiog to diseoorage, these traditions. 
Keaan'B mother, ber Breton piety qnaintly shot throogh with 
Gascon rationalism and humour, would tell the boy the miracles 
of these strange local sainta. It is not indifferent to note that 
the religion of Kenan's compatriots was not so mach a system of 
dogmas or a code of ethics as a rich and na'ire mythology. 

The whole of Kenan's education, up to his twenty-third year, 
was in the charge of prieata. Not oaly did they inspire him with 
sentiments of affection and respect which nothing conld efface, 
bnt they fashioned his sou) tn the image of their own. Kenan 
remained a priest all his life. One could not meet him without 
being struck by his sacerdotal appearance. Sleek and bland, he 
was better entitled than Sainte-BeuTe to the dignity of biahop 
" in partibus infidelium." • His soul remained a " secnlarised 
cathedral " ; you may turn it into a stable or a barn, there still 
lingers an all-perrading fragrance of incense. Like his early 
masters, Kenan devoted all his life to the service of the ideal; 
like them, he showed admirable conscientiousness in the aocom- 
plishment of his daily task. Like them, too, he preserved in social 
relations, and under the form of the most exquisite politeness, a 
certain aloofness which to the uninitiatod might seem the evidence 
of a cold and selfish heart. He relates in his Souvenirs how his 
grandmother, under the Consulate, called on a priest whose life 
she had saved at the time of the Kevolntion. Instead of the 
cordial gratitude she expected, she received nothing bnt coldoeas, 
and went away in tears. Renan would have been less rude, bnt 
as little moved : a priest is not a man. He loved his sister 
Henriette dearly, but in his Memoir of her be intimates that be 
often treated her with seeming indifferenca His friendship with 
Berthelot was admirably pure and lofty : bnt there was no tonch 
of familiarity, no abandon in it. Henriette and Berthelot, who 
had not reached the same degree of sublime aloo&ess, com- 
plained repeatedly of his apparent lack of interest in them. His 
critics — and they are still as hitter aa forty yeara ago — datm 
that selSshness was the keynote of bis life.t To be lightly 

* Cf. SaiQtA-Beuve'a referenoe to hia " diooeae." 

t Of. Gabriel Seailles : E. Upturn. Essai d» UographU pxyt3u>logigfu, Bntla, 
189S. EicellBnt, bat exoeediaglj Befere. Also, noet 
Ml I'EgcHime moral. 
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lerstood, hia attitude ahoold be compared with that of the 
JaDBenists ; the famoas scene at the wicket is a striking instance 
of inhumanity dictated by religions conscientiousness. He him- 
self justified the priest who almost rebuked Kenan's grandmother, 
his benefactress, by quoting the words of Jesas, whose unwonted 
harshness has puzzled so many sools : " Woman, what have I to 
do with thee? " 

Tiiere is pride in such self-sacrifice : all stoics, whether Pagan 
or Christian, are conscious of belonging to a moral aristocracy. 
The feeling that the service of God conferred the truest and 
highest nobility was early instilled in Kenan's mind, and re- 
mained unshaken to the last. Tbia poor boy, whose father waa 
a skipper, and whose mother kept a small village shop, remains 
in French literature as the most complete typo of the aristocrat. 
Hia courtesy was that of a prince ; " transcendent disdain " 
lurked behind bis unassuming and kindly exterior. 

In one other respect waa the Catholic stamp indelibly im- 
printed on Kenan's mind : he, the &eost of freo-thinkera, 
retained in all things the Koman idea of authority. Between 
hia youthful dream of 1848, The Future of Science, and his 
nightmare of 1871, the last of the Pkilotophicat Dialogues, there 
is one common point : to science, the new religion, should by 
right belong absolute dominion, with the power of inflicting 
torturea and death. After a few years of passive hostility, he 
&ankly accepted the Empire ; when Sedan had made the Bona- 
partes impossible, he advocated a return to the legitimate 
monarchy ; and whilst, in his latter years, democracy idolised 
him blindly in spite of all rebuffs like Caliban, be still professed 
his inclination for an " enlightened tyraJiny." We shall see 
that this lingering fondness fur authority, afLer he had under- 
mined the historical foundation of authority, left his moral and 
religious theories in a singularly delicate position. 

Transferred at fifteen and a half from the small college of 
Trfiguier to the Parisian school of Saint Nicolas du Chardonnet, 
under the direction of a brilliant young Abbe, the future Bishop 
of Orleans, Mgr. Dupanloup, Kenan saw a new world open 
before him, less pure, but infinitely more varied, than that of bis 
native Brittany. Joseph de Muistre, Lumartino, Mlchelet, were 
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revealed to bis yoang mind, and filled it with dreams. The 
Aiediteval liistory of Michelet id particular took hold of him, and 
iflDraptareil him to sach a point that he was unable to take any 
note. The passages on Jo&d of Arc, with their ezqnisite tender- 
nesB and pathos, their blending of soand historical criticiam 
with loving reYerence for the legend, are the true model of 
Renan's Life of Jcmu and the earlier masterpiece, altfaoogfi hj 
far the less important, is perhaps the more perfect of the two. 
From Abbe Bapaiiloap's preparatory school, Renan passod 
to Issj, a snbnrban branch of the illustrions Higher Seminary 
of Saint -SrI pi CO. Thus, after a glimpue of the modern world, hb 
was again steeped into the past. Saint-Sulpicc ka<i remaiDed 
practically unchanged since the days of Olier. The SolpiciMU 
bad retained, in 184*2, the same reserred and dignified piety, 
the same modest industry, the same other- wo ridliness combined 
with reasonableness and learning, which, two centuries before, 
had made their sembary almost the peer of Port-Rojal. The 
atmosphere of lesy was admirably congenial to the serious- 
minded young scholar ; the " beautiful mystic park," aa he calla 
it, with the ancient peace of its formal and melancholy walks, 
was ever dear to his memory. But it was at Issy that doubt 
began to assail him. Renan repeated so often that scienoe, and 
science alone, had ruined his faith, that most critioa simply talw 
his word for it. As a matter of fact, his beliefs were greatly 
shaken long before he undertook his philological and historical 
studies. His letters to his sister Henriette prote this potDt 
beyond dispnte. It was philosophy, not emdition, which caosed 
him to doubt. Renan was a rationalist before, as well as after, 
he became a scientist ; and Rationalism was taught him by the 
priests themselTes. Although M. Olier had mystic experiences, 
the piety of Saint-Solpice bore the imprint of the classical age ; 
it was strongly tinged with Cartesianism. The infloenee wf 
Malebrancbe on Renan should not be overlooked. "I am now 
reading, with extreme enjoyment, the philosophical works of 
Malebrancbe, undoubtedly the finest thinker and the most 
merciless logician that ever exist^id," he wrote in January, 1848, 
and nearly thirty years later, in his Philotopbical DiaJo^ius, it 
was in the words of Malebranche, " Dteu ^'ogit pas par dM 
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rolontes particulierea," that he expreesed the essential p 
of his theodicy.* Benan was a free-thinker before he became 
a Hebrew scholar. " There is another kind of intellectual 
freedom, wiser, respecting all things worthy of respect, despising 
neither persons nor beliefs, inquiring calml; and straightforwardly, 
nsing the reason G-od has bostowed because it was given for 
that purpose, never accepting nor rejecting any opinion on merely 
human authority. This is a freedom permitted to all men, and 
why not to a priest?" t Why not 7 " Malobranche certainly 
was a bold thinker, and yet he was a priest, nay, more, a 
member of a religious congregation." | It should be remembered 
that in the Catholic Church it is nationalism — of a certain kind, 
of coarse — that is orthodox, and fideism — the doctrine that faith 
is based on faith alone — -a heresy, as Lamennais, Bautain, and 
of recent years Bnmetiere had to be told. Renan tells us indeed : 
" My faith was destroyed by historical criticism, not by scholastic 
logic or philosophy," and to all appearances his orthodoxy was 
intact before he took up the stady of Semitic languages. But 
in the nest page he confesses that at the bottom he was already 
no longer a Christian. One of the directors, as the masters 
were called at lasy, an ascetic, a mystio, a saint, M. Gottofrej, told 
him " how anti-Christian it was to trust in reason, what an 
insult to faith was implied in Rationalism, and he added in a 
passionate tone; 'You are not a. Christian!'" And Renan 
proceeds to say : " M. Gottofrey alone saw clearly in my sou) : 
be was right, absolutely right : I soo it now." The delicate 
equilibrium between faith and reason which constitutes normal 
Christianity was broken. It was said that, in the Waterloo of 
his beliefs, philology was Blucher, the last comer who decides 
the issue, bat Rationalism was Wellington, the first, constant, 
and principal adversary, the legitimate hero of the field. 

His years of study at Issy and Saint-Sitlpice, externally so 
happy and so calm, busy with hard but congenial work, were 
overshadowed by the sense of the impending crisis. It was 

* This principle, " □ □'; ft pas de suraaturel puticulier " — " There is no 
piecemsKl mpernaturalism " — 90 flatly contradicted by Willi&m Jimei, not 
aoXj U^ at the fouDdatioa of all Che work* of Eenaa, but is fonuall; 

presBed in most of them. 

t Brolker and Sitter, 112. [ Ibid., 38. 
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evident from the first that he wonld not sacrifice hb freedom of 
thought ; ajid as he advaDced in his studies, he realised more 
and more that the results of independent speoolation and research 
were incompatible with orthodoxy. Three considerations held 
him back : the instinctive horror of a pions soul at the thongfat 
of breaking with the Church and the religion of his youth ; his 
love for his mother, who had set her heart on seeing him a 
prie&t ; and his evident vocation for the clerical life, his onfit- 
ness for any other. "Even if Christiamty were bat ■ dream, 
the priesthood would always be a type of the IHvine," he 
wrote to Henriette as early as September, 1842. Henriette'a 
influence, on the other hand, was wholly on the side of apirittial 
enfranchisement. 

Malebranche and all the French philosophers together woald 
probably never have rescued our religious freethinker from his 
perplexity. His masters, in their innocence, placed in his band 
the instrument which was to dispel all his doubts — philology. 
He began his Hebrew studies nnder M. La Hire at Saint- Solpioe, 
and, in order to have access to the main body of modem scholar- 
ship, he was also obliged to leam German. " This initiation," 
he said, " marked an epocli in my mental being." " The young 
Celt ueomed to discover his true spiritual Fatherland : " I felt as 
if I had entered some temple when first I gained the power of 
realising the purity, the nobility, the morality [of German litera- 
ture], and its religiousness, if I may take that word and use it is 
its very highest sense. . . . Another thing which delights me 
about these Germans is their happy way of combining poetry, 
learning, and philosophy. Such a union constitutes the ideal 
thinker, to my mind." Renan, who, even before G-obineau, was 
the prophet of the theory of races, remained at least until 1870 
a convinced " Germauiat " : the Teutonic people were ennobled 
in bis eyes by their idealism and their lack of practical seBse. 
When his beloved Germany of poets, metaphysidaiiB, and 
scholars was suddenly transformed into a powerful nation, 
aggressive, materialistic, brutal, Machiavelian in ita poliey, 
cynical in its dealings with the weak and the conquered, Benan'a 
faith received a deep blow ; much of the bitter humoar in hia 
■ To Hooriatta, September 3a, ISU. 
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I dramas, some of tbe flippant Epicnrism in Lis 
later speeches and essays, can be explained by tbe disappointment 
this transformation caused bim. 

Tbe Germans sbowed him the possibility uf a freer exegesis 
than the one tanght at Saint-Solpice, and be would often euvy 
the position of these Protestants, who coald reconcile tbeir 
religious spirit with the critical method. Bat be did not enter- 
tain the hope of a similar compromise for himself: bis Catholic 
and Cartesian education precluded each a possibility. One can- 
not be a " philosopher " and a Cbristian at tbe same time : 
" Tbe Catholics alone are consistent. A single error proves 
that a Church is not infallible ; a single weak point proves that 
a book ia not revealed." The confession of a single error ruins 
the edifice of absolute truth and brings it down to tbe level of 
human authorities, among which every one picks bis choice 
according to bis personal inclination." 

The straggle was long and bitter. When Benan left the 
Beminsry for tbe last time, on the 6tb of October, 1845, it was 
not pride, levity, or worldly wisdom that bad won the day for 
free-thought, but conscience alone, and at a heavy cost. Benan 
and his masters parted with mutual feelings of affectionate 
respect. His subsequent attitude towards the Catholic Cburcb 
was ever deferential, and even reverent. In this be was guided 
first of all by his own feelings ; but be was uo doubt influenced 
and warned by the example of Lamennaia, tbe fallen priest, 
whose anti-clerical violence created a sentiment of repulsion, even 
among his admirers. 

For three years Ronan filled a subordinate and ill-paid position 
in the Crouzet Boarding School, where he met Marcelio Bertbe- 
lot, bis junior by four years. Both were idealists of tbe purest 
type, consecrated men, who, in early life, bad pledged themselves 
to the service of truth and never drew back. It was through 
Bertbelot that Rcnan became so much interested in the natural 
Bcioncea, which, in after-life, he regretted not to have exclusively 
cultivated, instead of those "poor little conjectural sciences," 
hiatoty and philology. 

We have now reached 1848, tho initial year of our special 
r, Le Shnintare Saint-Sulpioe. 
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period. But thia rapid siurej of Recao's early training was 
indispensable. Henceforth, the tree is fiill-grown and will bear 
fruit. A Colt, ideal iatic, unpractical, his rich imaginatioD 
hannted with mytbological lore, but with a Btrain of Oaseoo 
humour and acepticism in him ; a Catholic prieat by training 
and vocation, loft; in purpose, disinterested, aristocratic in his 
tastes, scrupulously kind and polite, bnt with a tinge of cold 
aloohess; a ratioDaliat, who never Ailly shook off the yoke of 
Descartes and Malebranche, in Bpite of hia professed all^ianee 
to the ideals of experimental science ; an enthusiastic disciple of 
the Germans in religion, metaphysics, poetry, and scholarship: 
such was the young man who, in 1848, freed from all bonds, 

I began his wonderful career. 
2. Kenan's Life and Work$ from 1848 to 1870. 
"The year 1848," said Benan, "made a deep 
' npon me. 



I had never given the social problems a thought 
before. These problems, bursting from the groond, as it wvrt, 
on a frightened world, took hold of my mind, and became an 
integral part of my philosophy." As soon sa his stndies allowed 
him a short respite be wanted to take stock of hia beliefs. He 
had letl the Church for science, as a better meana of attaining 
truth and serving the ideal : was there not a more excellent way, 
a more immediate duty, the direct relief of suffering mankind? 
Was not science, under cover of its disinterestedness, "an 
agreeable pastime, a play for idle folk, an ornament, a laztuy, 
the caprice of an amatenr," the Ua«t vain of ail vaidtua f 

Shame npon him who sings whilst Bome is ablaze I" said 
Lamartine. 

The book which resulted from these anxious qiiestiomngs. 
The Future of Science, vraa thoB, first of all, a scnitiny into 
the author's conscience. The answer was nneqniTocal : "Yet, 
science is worth while." The inquiry turned into an apology, or 
rather a confession of faith ; and it was also an immense pr^ 
which, with naive and lofty assurance, the yoong scholar 
set for the world and for himself. 

The work was too compact, too snstore, too rerolnttonaiy, too 
trenchant in tone for immediate success ; Reuan's gaides. 
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SylTeatre de Sacy and Aagnstin Thierry, advised him to nse 
the bnlty manuscript as a storehoiise for lighter articles, and 
these "thoughts of 1848" were not printed in their entirety 
until 1890. Bat they justify the epigraph which Renan gave 
them : " Hoc nunc os ox ossibua meia efc caro de came moa." 
All Renan's philosophy is there : liia later publications are 
merely his first essay divided up, reworked, lightened though 
enriched, softened and ripened. In 1848 and 1849 Kenan 
contributed to a paper. La Liberte de Penser {" Freedom of 
Thought"), which was the organ of pbilosophio Radicalism. There 
is little trace of dilettantism in these articles—" On Clerical 
Liberalism," " The State of the Public Mind in 1849." We 
find in them a neglected aspect of R«nan's talent, a polemical, 
dogmatic, aggressive tone as different as possible from what 
is called Renanism. The most important of these contribu- 
tions was an essay on " The Critical Historians of Jeans," 
a retrospect which implied a promi»!e. 

In 1849 Renan was sent on a scientific mission to Italy. 
This eight months' tour in the classic country of art had a 
great influence on his young and receptive mind. Hitherto, 
as theological student or Semitic scholar, he bad not come 
in contact with tbe world of plastic beauty. Literature, as 
literature, this great master of style despised. Hence the 
crudity, the harshness, the one-sidedness of certain at least 
of his early opinions. As art, " radiant and consoling," was 
revealed to him, his stiffness unbent, his illusions fell. The 
sovereign charm of Rome operated on him. He was then 
converted to the cult of beauty. Too serious-minded to worship 
beauty alone, like Tbeophile Gantier, too honest to subordinate 
truth to beauty, like Chateaubriand, he came to consider 
aesthetic charm as a sort of secondary revelation, a guide in 
our quest for tmth. In bis latter years Renan may have gone 
to excess in this direction : he seemed to proclaim the equiva- 
lence of beauty, goodness, and truth. But in 1849 the in£nence 
of art on him was refining as well as broadening. We may 
perhaps regret that be did not como in contact, first of all, 
with the grand and pure genius of ancient Greece, instead 
tbe brilliant and oflien insincere facility of papal Rome. 
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Benan'a taste, very different from his thought, was none of 
the maoliest ; there are " sweet " and " pretty " passages eTen 
in his Htrongust works which inrincibly remind as of Italian 
churches in the Jesuit style. 

Kenan's optimism received a crashing blow in December, 
I80I. For tbe idealistic dGmocmts, with whom be had identi- 
< ded himself, the Coup d'Etat was the triumph of might over 
right, and the people, !□ whose innate goodness they still 
trusted, remained indifferent or applauded. The aristocratic 
feoliog which the priests had instilled in hie mind revived ia 
all its strength. Humanitarianism, of tbe romantic-socialist 
type, became worse than an ilinsion in his eyes ; and tbe last 
temptation from his contemplative life to one of immediate 
action disappeared with the advent of a materialistJe and 
repressive regime. 

For tbe next few years Beuan kept ap a dual inteUectoal 
life. As a scholar, an investigator, his fame was firmly 
established, and won him a seat in the Academy of luscriptians 
and Belles-Lettres ; at the same time, his coutribntions to the 
Journal des Dibat* and the Revue det Deux Mondei, meant 
for a refined bat extensive circle of "general readers," brooghl 
him to the front rank of modem essayista Meanwhile his 
silent but resolute hostility to the Empire bad ceaaed ; and 
one of the signs of the liberal era inaugurated in Id59-€0 
was Kenan's appointment to an archieologioal misaioQ in 
Pbtcuicia. This mission was a capital event in his life. Ha 
lost hifi beloved sister Heniiette, bis wise and firm adviser 
in religion and in literature. He visited fur the first time 
Judea, and especially Oalilee, which, in spite of the havoe 
wrought by centuries of Moslem misrule, was to him " a Gftb 
gospel, mutilated bat still legible." " Through tbe nairstivsa 
of Matthew and Mark, instead of an abstract being, who might 
have been supposed never to have existed, [bej saw, livii^ 
and moving, a human hgnre worthy of all admiratioa." 

On his retnm, Kenan's fondest dream was realised : he wa* 
made Professor of Hebrew at the College de France (Jaanuy, 
1862). This great seminary, with its freedom hom pedagogical 
trammels and its splendid tradition, tbe most original and the 
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lest centre of fidncation in the country, bad always been hia 
ideal. But the huated passions of the time did out allow 
him to appear iii his profossorial chair more than oiice. His 
opening lecture, of a general nature, as usaal on such an 
occasion, attracted a mixed puhlio of Catholic and Kadical 
studentB. The quickly silenced marks of hostility of the former, 
the noisy acclamations of the rest, frightened a Government 
averse to all spontaneoafi manifestations. A sentence, which 
was meant to be guarded and conciliatory, in which the lecturer 
referred to Jesu9 as "an incomparable man," roused a storm, 
not 80 maoh in the room as later in the Press ; the course was 
suspended, and in 1864 arhitrarily suppressed. 

But the turmoil excited by Renan'a single leetnre sank into 
insignificance when bis Life of Jesus appeared in 166S. The 
pahlication of this hook was an event of national importance, 
and the bibliography of all the articles, pamphlets, and bulky 
treatises which, within a single year, appeared in criticism, 
refutation, or praise of this epoch-making work fills a whole 
volume. Strauss's Lebcn Jesu had certainly created a great 
stir, not only among theologians, but in the general public ; 
de Vigny's Diary proves that even poets read it and felt its 
influence, and the fact that it was translated by such writers 
as Littre in France and George Eliot in England is in itself 
Btgnificant. But German has not the universal and proselytising 
qualities of French ; Germany in 1835 was not so sharply i 
divided as France in 1863 between uncompromising orthodoxy 
and radical free-thought, engaged in a life-and-death struggle ; 
finally, with all its merits, the book of Strauss lacked what, 
in spite of all its weaknesses, Rauan's possessed so abundantly 
— life and genius. 

The tangible success of the work was immediate and unprece- 
dented. Within five months. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff 
reports, sixty-six thousand copies wero sold. Merimee told bis 
Inconnue that Benan had made over four thousand pounds by his 
" idyll." Nor was that success merely due to curiosity and 
scandal. The complete edition, although bulky and expensive, 
Btill commands a ready sale ; the abridgment published in 1864 
irith the title Jesim is one of the most popular books in the Ian- 
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gnage. The recent and excellent reprints issued by the Scott 
Library and the Rationalist Preas Association in England proTe 
the wonderful hold that, after forty years, the "fifth gospel" 
retains on many minds. 

Certainly friendly "booming" and favourable reviews had 
little to do with this triumph. The Life of Jesus was, on the 
whole, coldly received by the liberal critics. Havet's article in 
the Rerue des Deux Monde* alone was unreservedly laodatory. 
Scherer's, favourable in the main, was cold and guarded, and 
contained many serious objections. Sainte-Beuve's waa typical 
of that elusive, many-sided mind : it contained three or four 
opinions and uo conclusion. Although the critic's sympathy and 
admiration were beyood doubt, it seems that the " second 
&ieud," the sceptic, out of patience with Renan's ambignities 
and his ecclesiastical unction, bears the cloaest resemblance to 
Sainte-Beuve himself. Merim6e, a man of great intellectna] 
power, but enervated by his long practice of paradox, fastidious- 
ness, and frivolity, considered the book as a sign of the times, but 
in itself a trifle. Proudhon'a verdict was absolutely unfavour- 
able. Qeorge Sand felt compelled to accept the historical 
results arrived at by Renan, but it was not without disappoint- 
ment and sorrow : she had lost her Christ, a humanitarian, 
anti-clerical prophet of the pure '48 type. Neither scholars 
nor sceptics, sentimentalists nor free -believers were folly 
satisfied. 

As for the orthodox Catholics, their rage was beyond measure. 
Henceforth Renan became the Antichrist in theireyes. Expiatory 
services were ordered in all Christendom. From the aiion^mous 
lady who sent him repeatedly the terse message, " There is a 
HelJ," to Pope Pius IX., who called him "the European blas- 
phemer," the whole Church militant was arrayed against him. 
Hello, who had devoted his main philosophical work to M. Renan, 
Qermany, and Atkeiem in the Nineteenth Century, abandoned his 
mystic realm to refute the historian. Father Gratry, kind, liberal, 
enlightened though he was, almost rivalled Veuiltot in the energy 
of his anathema; the great jouinaliat himself, forgetting that a 
career of scurrilous abuse waa not the most adequate preparation 
for theological or historical atudiea, wrote his Life of Jtsua as a 
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eonnterbiast to Kenan's. Montalembert saw fit to deuotmce the 
sofipeoded professor as " a protfigii of Cesar's." Even the dead 
wore pressed into service : some of Lacordaire's lectures were 
reprinted in 1863 under the title : To the Readers of M. Renan : 
the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ. It was darkly hinted 
that M. de Rothschild had paid him a million for this attack on 
Christianity. 

Most Borprising of ail was the vig-our shown by the amart-aet 
papers, iapedfciVcMe, on behalf of orthodoxy. Spicy periodicals, 
filled with Parisian scandal, denoimced the blameless scholar aa 
" undermining the foundations of public morality." Obscure 
" chroniclers," as they were then called, whose French was not 
seldom heretical, accused Renan of not knowing Hebrew. This 
alliance between Qallic levity and ecclesiastic coaaerratism, 
which Renan had scathed in advance in his article on BSranger's 
theology, was to him the bitterest trial of all. He thought that 
all men who served the ideal and led pore lives should stand 
together i^ainst the " practical atheists," the frivolous- minded 
and the materialists, whatever their professed creed might be. 
But dogma, not virtue, determined the line of cleavage. 
Kenan's love and respect for his old mother Church was put to a 
severe test. 

The significance of the book, for good or evil, was due to its 
popular character. By " popular " we mean neither vulgar nor 
superficial : Kenan was an aristocrat and a scholar. His erudi- 
tion has been challenged : no historian, no scientist is infallible. 
His beautiful style has created a prejndioo against him among 
the Dryasdusts : but we should take Mommsen's word for it : be 
was a thorough scholar, in gpite of his style. His election to the 
Academy of Inscriptions, his appointment to the College de 
France, the scientific missions entrusted to him — the highest 
honours that France could bestow — show in what esteem he was 
held by his peers in the domain of research. On the basis of 
scientific investigation, Renan wrote a book which was neither 
theology nor archieology, but human history, a book which could 
be " understanded of the people." Therein lay the revolution. 
An abstruse work for the chosen few would have passed 
, Tumoticed and therefore onchailengod : a fifth gospel as aocee- 
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Bible in langu&ge as the other four seemed to herald a new 
Reformation. 

There are four principal conceptions according to which a Life 
of Jesua ooold be written. The first, the only one accepted by dw 
orthodox Chorchea, is a mere Harmony of the Gospels : of this 
type, Bossnot's remains aa good a model as any ; Veaillot'B, and, 
with a veneer of philosophy and scholarship. Father Didoa'a 
belong to the same class. The second is mainly philosophical : 
the idea rather than the peraonality of Christ is its main object 
In extreme cases, the personality would be entirely lost sight of, 
and the Life of Cbriat would become the study of the fonnation 
and development of a myth: sach is at least tbe tendency of 
StrauBs's Leben Jesu. A. third type, strictly scientific, vgoH 
Lave to be, first of all, critical : the discossion and comparison of 
all existing docameDts. and principally of the Gospels, wonld be 
practically tlie whole history. At the time of Renan and in 
France, this work was done piecemeal by the Strasboorg school 
of liberal Protestants. The first method takes the whole qnes- 
tion for granted; in practice, it leads to great difBcnltiea: 
flagrant contradictions cannot be reconciled withont straining 
common sense and good &ith to the breaking point. The second 
is sedactive, but dangerausly arbitrary. The third ia purely 
destrnctive, and therefore iuadeqmite to the treatment of the 
capital event in the world's history. 

Renan adopted a fonrth method, which he borrowed from 
Michelet, the " integral resurrection of the past." When «U 
authorities have been collected, compared, criticised, a few &etB 
stand out as certalu, and the impression of a general trend 
remains ; this, of course, is never indiapatabte, but it often ia 
highly probable. With these few facts, with tbia general im* 
pression, with sympathy, iniiight, and a feeling for the laws of 
life, the historian composes a plaiitiblc and artUUc catratire. 
In other words, be ofi'era qs a hypothesis which mnst take all 
known facts Into acconnt, and at the same time conform to oar 
notions of possibility. 

The objections to such a method are obvions. The qnalitiea 
of insight, imagination, sympathy are not to be despised in 
a historian ; when they are kept under control, when facts are 
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namerooB and well-established, these qDalities constitnte properly 
geniaa, and transmute emdition into real history. They are 
evident in the best ' and Boundeet works of Micbelet and 
Carlyle, and are not lacking in the greatest German scholars, ' 
Niebuhr, Kanke, Bnrckhardt, Moninaseu. There is not a 
page of real history, as distinguished &om the mechanical 
compilation of documents, that is not a plaosible and artistic 
hypothesis. Bat, when facts are few and uncertain, when 
there is no oniTersal consensus as to their significance, the 
personality of the author becomes the main clemottt in the 
book, and the theory defines the historical romance rather than 
history. 

And what is that " standard of possibility " to which the 
narrative is made to conform ? We shall discnss later, with the 
rest of Kenan's philosophy, his assumption that miracles are 
impossible ; in this particular case we have at least two standards 
of credibility, that of the orthodox and that of the sceptic. 
Even among sceptics there are differences : some, like Merimee 
and Sainte-Beuve's second &iend, refused to admit as possible 
the moral miracle of Jesus's perfection implied in Beoan's 
history. Kenan smiled at Quatrem^re and Buloz, because the 
one, although an orthodox Christian, rejected the miracles 
" difGcult to perform," and the othor refused an article on 
Buddhism, for the reason that " there could not be such silly 
people as your Buddhists." Yet both •ware guided by their own 
sentie of possibility. Kenan's criterion is either individual 
fancy, or so-called common sense : and neither has any authority 
in the matter. 

Even if we accepted Kenan's theory, his book, as a work of 
art, would not fully satisfy na. Too bold in his rejection of 
miracles, or too timid in his criticism of the Gospels, he did not 
take a decided stand, which would have given anity to the 
character of bis hero. In spite of all his " gentle solicitations," 
the texts which he had accepted as authentic and historical 
agreed in their report of at least some miracles, which he woold 
not admit. This led him to Eubemerist or rationalist explana- 
tions, such as those he had derided in Paolus ; and, worse still, 

I had to fall back, in the case of IJazarus at least, on the 
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Voltairian hypothesis of &and.* This aesnmpUon is absolntelj 
in contradiction vitb his own loving and reyerent coticeptioD 
of Jesiis. Furthennore, his " yonng Galilean peasant,*' without 
being in any way vulgar, must have been ignorant and narrow- 
minded : all hia greatneBs was epiritnol and moral, not 
intellectual. Yet Bfnau ascrihes to bJni bis own attitude of 
half- contemptuous superiority, bis transcfliideiital scepticism 
which smiles at all things, not excluding itself, bis mauv-sided 
and subtle turn of mind which, whilst enabling bim to nndw- 
stand all things, woald not permit him to judge or affim 
anything. As we cannot even think except in terms of our own 
experience — actual or virtual — -all biographers are liable to draw 
their heroes after their own likoness. But in this case there is 
absolute incompatibility between the two types of mind, between 
the firm, earnest, direct Teacher who spoke "as one having 
authoritj," and the cautious, fastidious, over-cnltured critic in 
whoso eyes dogmatism was the one onpardonable sin. Kvery 
attempt at licnaiusing Jasus seems a sacrilege to the belJerer, 
an impossibility to the historian, and an error of tasta to 
the artist t 

Even more fitriking is the contradiction between the beginning 
and the end of Jesua's career in Kenan's book. A historical 
character is supposed to develop according to the laws of UCb. 
Jesns was no exception, and the most orthodox apologists at 
present speak freely of His growth, an evolutionary view for 
which there is Gospel anthority.t Bat Kenan, althongh such 
a great master of fine shading, shows ns a glaring contrast 
instead of a gradual change. He deticribos, with a charm not 
wholly free from Bentimentality,§ the "joyous idyll " of Galilee, 
a happy band of children by the shore of enchanted lakes. 
Then, with the scantieBt transition, we are shown a tctalJy 
different Jesus, harsh, Esuatical, revolutionary, a "sombre 

■ He abandonod thjs hfpothma In the tbirte«ntli edition, uid aoeeptei 
Btraosa'a symbolics] inlorpretation ot t' e mirscla. 

) Cf. kIso Antiehrvl, p. 109. Friedricb Paulson has tra*tod of tba •• Inoy 
of JesuB," but that does not inolode loeptioitm and sclf-critioum. 

1 Luke ii. 40. 

g E.ij., tbe inoidttiale 
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giant." In tluB, and by his own tests of harmony and 
|tosaibility, Kenan has manifeetly failed. 

The Lije ofJesut is therefore far from being a perfect book: 
it is not even Kenan's masterpiece. As a work of art, the 
Antichrist has more power, more variety, more dramatic interest ; 
■whilst in point of poetical charm, re6ned hiimour, and kindly 
philosophy, the Souvenirs stand supreme. Like Zola's Doiim- 
faii, for instance, the book owed its success to its subject, rather 
than to the perfection of its treatment. Yet, faulty as it is, it 
xemains, not only one of the epoch-making works in French 
literature, but one of the greatest. There is a blessing for him 
irho dares to wrestle with the angel of the Lord. Ronan'a 
portrait of Christ is fall of contradictions : yet to thousands of 
. readers it seemed less impossible than the conception of the 
orthodox. The Empress Eugenie, liberal for once, is reported to 
liave said : " It will do no harm to believers : it will do good to 
onbelievers." A cause of scandal for many, the Life ofJesuB 
was for many more a source of edification. An intense love for 
truth and goodness, for the ideal as embodied in Christ Jesns, 
pervades these imperfect and incomplete pages. No man has 
ever been the worse for reading Kenan's Life o/Jesug. 

The attitude of the anthor, so bitterly assailed on every side, 
ras foil of serene dignity. He replied to none, and pnrsned 
kis work with the same calm as if his volume had passed 
mnoticed. Ho could never be drawn to speak an unkind word 
•igainst the Church which was so uaBcrupulously reviling him. 

In AuguBt, 1863, whilst the controversy was at its height, 
Benan, who was seeking rest at Dinard, on the coast of Brittany, 
wrote a summary of his philosophy, in the form of a letter 
to his friend Berthelot. This essential document was published 
is the Revae det Deux Mondes under the title " The Sciences 
of Nature and the Historical Sciences," and is now reprinted 
with Berthelot's reply in the Philosophical Fragments. George 
Sand, whose admiration for the Life of Jesus was somewhat 
^olified, was enthusiastic about the shorter work. No trace 
of the storm raging round him can be found in these serene 
pages. 

In 1866 Kenaa gave the second volume of hie Ortgint of 
16 
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Chrutiatiity — The AposUee. This work, valuable in it self , 
was bound to seem colourless and tame io compuison with 
the first. In 1869 appeared Saint Paul, full of admirable 
passages, and jet the most unsatisfactory volame of the whole 
series. Benau was absolutely out of sympathy with his aabject. 
The second founder of Ctiristlanity is rightly considered as 
the great doctor of PruteBtantism, and Renan was a Catholic 
to the core. The last pages of the work are an arraignment 
of St. Paul as violent as anything Renan ever wrote.* 

In the dedication of Saint Paul to Conielie 8che£fer (his 
wife), Benan said: " Some enormous errors are dragging 
our country to the abysa : those to whom they are pointed 
out reply with a smile." The quiet scholar, who had so con- 
sistently kept aloof from active politics, did not remain in- 
different or idle when he thought his collaboration was needed. 
In 1868 be published his Queitwns of the Times. The whole 
book may be recommended to those who know Kenan only 
ae a dilettante. The tone of every article is direct, earnest, 
and in the case of the early essays therein reprinted, almost 
aggressive. Bhanger'a Thaology, in particular, is noteworthy 
as a scathing indictment of Philistinism and levity combined. 
The Preface contains a fine tribute to the personal policy of 
, the Emperor, so much superior to the one which, under the 
joint pressure of his Qovemment and of the Opposition, un- 
fortunately prevailed. Kenan went farther, and offered himself 
as a candidate for the Legislative Body. Opposed both by 
the Imperialists and the Kepublicans, he was honourably 
defeated. He was exactly the reverse of a politician : history 
has vindicated so many of bis views that he may be credited 
with some at least of the qualities of a statesman. 

He was on a tour in Norway with Prince Napoleon, when the 
long foreseen catastrophe occurred. France had declared war 
on Priiasia. With the fall of the Empire, the second period 
of Rcnan's life closed. After 1870, Kenan, although not 
essentially altered, appeared in a different light. His Uter 

* Of. the omuBiDg passage in The Aniiehrut, p. 9O0, in whjob he 
expcesBes the ploua wiah thai St. Paul, before hit death, may have loiind 
tbo error ol his ways. 
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8 not seldom seemed to contradict hia first. The treud 
his elusive thought had been a problem : it became a pnzzle. 
We shall now attempt, from the production of these twenty-two 
years (1848-70), to trace the outlines of hia religions philosophy. 

■ 3. Renan't Religioua PhiU>iophy~18iS-rO. 

r The aeirioe of the ideal was the foundation of Kenan's life. 
From the first and to the last, he aflBnned his faith in "the 
Divine." In 1845 he wrote to Kenriotte : " Absolute truth ' 
and goodness do eicist. Wo must believe the first and practise 
the second. The thought of any different norld would be a night- 
mare " (September 22, 1845). His Fiiturr ofScirnce (1848-19) 
opens with the quotation: " Bnt one thing is needful," and 
this, we are told in the first pages, is "to live the life of 
the spirit ... all the rest is vanity." " God is" he affirms 
again in his article on Feuerbacb ; " all the rest only seems to 
be." • And, in the Dedication of his Saint Paid : " Descartes 
was right not to believe in the reality of the world until he 
had proved to himself the existence of Ood ; Kant was right 
in doubting everything until he had discovered duty." Serious- 
ness was in his eyes the prime and necessary virtue of a scholar, 
a phUoaopher, a man. He wanted to side with the Churches 
against their common enemy : frivolity, vulgarity, Mammon- 
worahip.t Levity, even under a mask of orthodoxy, seemed 
to him the worst kind of atheism ; earneatness, even in the 
form of passionate negation, he considered as a tribute to 
the ideal. The shallow Voltairian "theology" of Berangor, 
the God\of good fellow t, the cheap religiosity of grisettes, topers, 
and Pbilistiuea, made him indignant as downright blasphemy. 
Not the slightest suspicion of insincerity attaches to these 
deolaratioDs. They were not called for in virtue of Kenan's 
official position or party allegiance, for no man was more 
independent of such tiea than he. They were neither brilliant 
paradoxes nor popular platitudes : the tone of the age was 
either flippant and cynical, or bitterly pessimistic, or cold and 
stoic. To affirm such plain spiritual truths, with such quiet 

* Elitda d'Siitoire Rtltfieut*, 118. 
t ^^ Apoilla, Introduotioii, Ixiii. 
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force and withont a emlle^ for a man of fastidions taste who 
despised Beotians and listed GharlatanB, required no small 
degree of conviction and coorage. Finally, he acted the law 
he lived bj, witbont fear. His practical life was obviously 
shaped by his beliefs. No doabt as to his absolate devotion 
to the ideal is permissible. 

We mngt insist on this aJl-import&nt question, because it has 
been obscured by Renan bimself. Renan was affected later 
with what he had called "the pedantry of levity," that 
peculiarly French disease also defined as " the hypocrisy of 
cynicism." He seemed to preach the "old bachelor's philo- 
sophy " of EcclesiasteB, — Eat, drink, and be merry, for all is 
vanity, dropping the saving clanse : except to fear God and keep 
His commandments. He wonld openly wonder whether the 
frivolous-minded were not right after all. He wonld proolum 
beauty — not the oonscions, spiritualised beauty of art, but tfae 
material perfection of a human body — as true a revelation of 
the ideal as goodness or wisdom. He rebuked the efforts of 
temperance societieB, which, he said, would rob the people of 
their little portion of happLness and dreams. He went so far as 
to apologise to that vulgar idol, the god of Beranger and his 
Lisette, " a good littlo god," he said, "kindly and easygoing." 
There is something exquisitely painful in the spectacle of this 
white-haired priest, once the not unworthy biographer of Jesus, 
stooping to the level of vnlgar Epicureans. 

Although this development took place after the date we have 
set as the limit of this study, we cannot wboUy inhere it. 
Unless it can be proved that a new Kenan was bom after 1870, 
entirely different from the old, our trust in his earlier profession 
of idealism must be greatly shaken, or at least has to be 
qualified. In fact, the events of 1870-71 did affect him 
deeply, and he was, like Taine, thrown off his balance by the 
accumulated disasters of the " terrible year," Defeat, invasicm, 
dismemberment; apolitical revolution, an anarchistic Dprisiag, 
both under the eyes of the enemies ; the very notion of national 
existence obscured ; Might proclaimed Right by Kenan's masteta 
in idealism : these repeated blows are sufficient to explain a 
decided change in his turn of mind. The peasimiam of his 
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DUIognes and first Dramas was to a certain extent a disease, the 
result of a nervous and moral shuck; the good-faamonied 
cynicism, the sceptical flippancy of his later writings ♦ were 
steps towards recovery, a gradual return to optimism, bat still 
slow, weary, half- despairing, in spite of all smiles. The publi- 
cation of the Future of Science at the end of his career showed 
that Kenan's mind, unlike Taine's, had righted itself, and thst 
the core was complete.-!' 

Bat the influence of contemporary events, great as it was, 
should not be accepted as a full explanation of Kenan's spiritual 
duality. The genu of what we persist in calling the disetue 
of Renaoism existed even in the young seminarist of Saint- 
Sulpice. There already was a Gascon within him, as he pat 
it, struggling against the pensive Breton : only for many years 
the Gascon was effectually curbed. Did the resistauce of the 
Celt weaken ? Or should we not rather believe that, secure in his 
victory, the Celt wonld with smiling indulgence allow the Gascon 
occasionally to play a few harmless "monkey tricks"?! 

The Gascon, as, with due apologies to a great province, we 
shall now call Kenan's Mr. Hyde, may have loomed large in the 
eyes of journalists and society people : but perhaps the adepts 
of Kenanism in the wrong sense are too apt to forget that their 
master remained to his dying day a most diligent and most 
oarefol scholar ; of all his works he prized his Corpus of Semitic 
Inscriptimts highest, even before his histories of Christianity 
and of the Jewish people. A few by-products of a fertile pen, 
dashed off in the intervals between serious labour, should not 
outweigh twenty volumes of patient research and a whole life- 
time devoted to the service of scientiflc truth. 

That the dilettante, the esthete, the sentimentalist, repre- 
sented only Kenan's lessor and lower self is our firm conviction, 
an unbiased perusal of his complete works. We are 
lined to go farther and to venture the hypothesis that the 
Tho laati dnunsd, parts ot the Sotiveniri, several of the addtvjses. 

t Tha ahuige is vorj strikiiig in The Anlichriit, the first Toloine of the 
Ori|f*'" publiihed after the w*x and the Commune. Ct. pp. lOS, 141, 300. 

[ " Un Ooscon, sans que je le suaae, joBBit en moi dee tours, incToy&htea nu 
JBieton ot iui taiuut dea ounea de iiiiga " {Souvemrt. Saint Nieliolai du 
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" GaBCon " bad no real oxisteDce at all ; that he wss merely a 
child of Kenan's indulgence and fancy, an imaginary being, not 
a part of his real self. 

Whilst Renan was a stanch believer in absolute goodness 
and tnith, he was thoroughly sceptical aa to the ever-changing 
symbols which are proposed for the ideal. " Everything here 
below is but s symbol and a dream," he said in Saint Paul.* 
" Every reli^oos form is imperfect, and yet religion cannot exist 
withoat form. The wise man is be who sees at the same time 
that everything is an image, a prejudice, a symbol, and that 
images, prejudices, and symbols are necessary, nseful, and tme." t 
Dogmatic affirmation, dogmatic negation, are e^jually one-sided. 
Renan is the reverse of the Evil Spirit that ever denies: he 
ever affirms, but ever conditionally. That which is tincon- 
ditioned is, in its purity, beyond oar power of speech ; yet it is 
the only reality, the one thing needful. The forms of oat 
religions and philosophies pass and change like clouds : the 
essence remains the same. " Happy those who share, even for 
B single day, in the beatific illusion of a concrete faith ! Bat 
happier still would be he who, freed from all illusion, could 
reproduce in himself the Yieion celestial, and without millenarian 
dreams, without chimerical paradise, without signs in the 
heavens, could oat of the rectitude of bis vrill and the poetry 
of his sool create anew within hia heart the true Kingdom 
of God ! •' : 

Such was the basis of Renan'a attitude. Intellectually it had 
little in common with Montaigne's or M^rimee's. In the eyes 
of dogmatists it seemed dangerously akin to Pyrrhonism, 
nihilism, and laxity. The shallow-niinded would ape its negatiTe 
side, and think they were " Renanising" when they suggested 
with a superior smile that all was vanity. Both were blind to 
the fact that nniversal scepticism such as Renan's was com- 
patible with a living faith, although not with a formal creed; 
and that such a faith sustained him through fifty years of moral 
struggles and patient labour. 

• Dfidioaco. 

t "Reli^oua Futoio ol Uodarn Soaieties," Qu4ttim* CMttrnporaitutt i] 
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_ The inteUectna! atUtade of Kenan is well defined i 
hia moral attitude wae more pazzUng. His indulgence towards 
the end of his life was certainly excessive and misplaced. " To 
onderstaRd everything is to forgive everything." Again, we 
most remember that he ever kept the same high etaodard of 
dnty for himself. Thoroughly French in this respect, he hated 
Belf-righteonsuess above all things ; his extreme delicacy of 
feelings, his scrupulons politeness, hie fastidious refinement, 
made it nnpleasant for him openly to praise the qualities for 
which he waa noted. Because he was a living example of 
earnestness, industry, and purity, he spoke almost deprecatingly 
of these virtues. He would not set himself up as an example 
and humiliate the weaker brethren with his perfection. There 
is mncb self- consciousness, afTectatioD, and vanity in such a 
state of mind. It implies excessive introspection, over-culture, 
subtlety. Renan was not a saint of the rugged, heroic, single- 
minded tj'pe. His scmples may be a sign of weakness; bat, 
dangerous as they are, and even slightly ridiculous, they are 
not dishononrable. 

Besides, Renau's indulgence was not only due to politeness 
and self-depreciation. It was also the result of genuine kindness 
and the privilege of a noble soul. Amiel, Allier, and all Protes- 
tant critics in general, reproach him for lacking " the con- 
Hcionsness and conviction of sin." This may he dne to the 
purity rather than to the allied Bhallowness of hie nature. 
Jesus alone bad a right to foi^ve the adulteress, because, 
alone without ain, He could have condemned her. On an 
immeasurably lower piano Renan had the same right to exercise 
universal charity. "Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, for instance, 
were not ({nalified fur passing judgment ou others, or for preach- 
ing indulgence ; Benan was pore and strong enough to judge 
and to pardon. 

Benan, in a word, had two staudards of conduct, like all men. 
But, unlike most men, he kept the sterner for his own use. He 
had an esoteric and an exoteric doctrine. This dnnlity was due 
to his priestly education and to his early initiation to difficult 
sciences, the privilege of a few. No ideal could be higher or 
more austere than the one he sots before the modern priest- 
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hood, the servants of trutii. But, for ages to come, the my 
notion of sacb an ide&l will remain inaccessible to the crowd. 
YoD cannot impose scientific Stoicism with the infinite patience 
and self-renunciation it requires on ill-fitted, ill-prepared soiils. 
The ranks of the new clergy should bo freely open to all who 
wish to enter ; a time may come when this aristocracy of 
thought shall embrace all mankind. Meanwhile, the scientist 
should not go out of his way and proselytise. He would thereby 
rain uBeful illusions which ensure a certain degree of order and 
comfort in this world. If you destroy those superstitions which, 
false in their narrower interpretation, yet are symbols of truth 
adequate to the popular mind, the victory of truth will not be 
hastened by a single day. Great spiritual ambitions, and evea 
ardent beliefs, in men too weak or too ill-balanced to understand 
them philosophically, lead, not to progress, but to rcvolntions. 
Since Prospero cannot yet control the goyerument of the worid 
as he should and shall, Caliban ought to be made as contented aa 
possible, in his own way, so that he will not brutally destroy the 
laboratory where the future is being made. Thus we must have 
a " rehgion," in the lowest seose, for the people, and, in default 
of a religion, an easygoing Epicurean philosophy, to soothe the 
brute and keep him quiet. 

Bat whether it be the result of modesty, kindness, or disduD, 
there is no doubt that Kenan's laxity was external, as it were, an 
attitude towards others, not towards himself and bis ideal. He 
offers us our choice : " Renounce or enjoy ; you cannot do both. 
But, if you choose the life of the spirit, be humble, and do not 
despise your brethren. It is well that you should keep a donbt in 
your mind whether tliey have not taken the better part. EIm 
you would lose touch with humanity, becoming too wise in your 
own eyes." 

Thus the idealist follows right because it is right, without fear 
and without illusion. Not only does he not expect any earthly 
or heavenly reward, but he will even renounce the purest, most 
disinterested recompense — moral credit for his virtue. No man is 
absolutely unselfish, unless he is willing to admit that perhaps all 
his striving is vanity. All fanatics, and martyrs pre-eminently, 
have an easy task : they are betting on a certainty. The t 
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sceptic, who tlirowa away the 
without expecting anything in retnm.^ 

But Ronan, who ahowed each exquisite modesty aa far as hia 
moral qualities were concerned, did not evince the same abnega- 
tion when it came to intellectual attainments. He was quite 
willing to admit that virtue was, humanly speaking, a delusion, 
and that, in choosing to do good, he might be a dupe. Bnt he 
wanted ns to know that, althongh cheated, he was not deceived. 
He acquiesced in Nature's deep-laid scheme for turning man's 
selfishness to piirp<^>ses of her own, contrary to the interests of the 
individual. He smiled approval, thereby reconciling hia natural 
instinct to do good with his perverse desire of being clever. 

Idealism, refined almost to the vanishing-point, and associated 
with radical scepticism, is at one of the poles of Kenan's thought. 
At the otlier is Positivism. Nothing can be affirmed of the 
Absolute, except that it is, and the rest seems to be ; but, in the 
of relativity, a certain kind of certitude is possible, and is 
lined through science. Positive, experimental science ia onr 
safe guide here below. It shoiild nile our world : at any 
rate, its method ahonld be the discipline of our thought Now, 
the general basis of all science is the law of cause and effect, 
which leaves absolutely no room for any supernatural interven- 
tion. Should this law be disproved, no other would stand, and 
the whole fabric of our knowledge, the result of age-long efforts, 
would topple dowiL Science poaita the exclaaion of "piecemeal 
snpematnraliam " within the limits of our experience. 

Renan does not deny the snpematural itself, like the material- 
ists of the coarser type : the snpematural envelops ns on 
'y side. He even admits the posaibility of our universe being 

■uge experiment, which may have begun, and may finish, at the 
him of some transcendent investigator. Bnt, while the 
experiment is going on undisturbed, it is submitted only to its 
own laws. What came before, what will come after, is beyond 
our scope, and is non-existent for na. Furthermore, he accepts 
the idea that the universe may some day become fidly conscious, 
and thus free from existing trammels or laws : the age of 
miracles is perhaps ahead of us iuBtead of behind ue. But, 
■ Ct. The Anlichriiil, p. 103. 
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hamftnly and scientifically epoaking, we must reject tbe possi- 
bility of an; special snpematoral intervention in the affaire of 
this worid- 

Tlie importance of soch a rejection will reaiiily he seen. Not 
only docB it Btrike at the root of all great revealed religions, 
Christianity not excepted, hat it is incompatible with the belief 
in Providence, cherished by many theists, and with the practice 
of petitional prayer. OntLis point Renan ia almost aa trenchant 
as Tatne and Berthelot. Yet prayer came naturally to him, in 
spite of his Positivism. It was not merely the survival of a 
Christian habit, it was the inborn tendency of hia soul. One 
could make a beautiful collection of prayers from the works of 
a philosopher who professes not to believe in their efficacy. The 
last page of the Future of Science, for instance, a stirring, in- 
dignimt appeal in Tke Theology oj BSranger, the tmly beaatifiil 
words on the death of Jesus,* and, best of all perhaps, the closing 
lines of the " Essay on Metaphysics and its Future,"! have the 
truest spiritual ring, [ But Kenan's theory, contrary to his own 
practice, implied a theology and a form of worship radically 
different from those hitherto accepted by our race. 

Now, was this conception, with Ilenan, the fruit of meta- 
physical cogitations or of scientific research ? He maintained 
that repeatedly science alone bad led him to such a conclasion. 
" This [the rejection of miracles] is not the consequence of 
a metaphysical system," he wrote in The ApngUcK § ; " it b 
based simply on observation. No such thing [ae a miracle] has 
ever been established. All the pretended miraculous events 
which we are able to scratinise closely are found to be naught 
but delusion or imposture," Yet Renan tells us that "If a 
single miracle were proved, we could not reject in bulk all those 
of ancient history." How, then, could a miracle be proved? 
Ooly if it took place before qualified, critical witnessea, the 
modem St. Thomases of the Academy of Sciences. But, erea 
if it did thns take place, these men would simply study it as a 

■ Vie de Jims. t FragmenU Phihsophiquti, 339. 

I The prayer on the Acropolis, perhaps the most perfect passa^ of poetical 
prose In the French language, ii, of ooui«e, pur« Uteratuie. Yet it ahowi 
Kenan's pereiRtent [oodneu for the form and spirit of pi 

g Introduction, xliii. 
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Fvarious, unexplained fact, in apparent cnntradiction with the 
knojtm laws of Nature : no acientiflc evidence could ever bring 
them to admit the posaibility of a SQsponsioD at will of these 
laws. Besides, no miracle can be expected under aacii circiun- 
stancfls. It IB a fact recognised in the Gospels that faith is an 
essential condition for the performance of "great works" : Jesus 
Himself lost some of His power in the sceptical atmosphere of 
His own city (Matt. xiii. 58). The enthnsiasm that moves 
moDotains is without action on a scientific balance, sensitive 
to a milligramme. A miracle in a laboratory is therefore an 
impossibility : but so would be the ■writing of a great poem, 
the rise of a great passion — wonders which refuse to come 
to life under the microscope of scientists, and yet are known 
to exist. The appeal to the Academy cannot he taken 
senously. 

We are therefore thrown back on the testimony of witnesses 
in the past, and Renau's reasoning comes to this : We must re- 
ject all documentary evidence in support of miracles as an- 
historical, "this is an absolute law of criticism"; why? 
because there is no historical evidence in sapport of miracles. 
Plainly, this is argning in a circle, and the metaphysical origin 
of Kenan's Positivism becomes apparent. He was, as we have 
shown from his correspondence with bis sister, a disciple of the 
French rationalists, Descartes, Matebranche, and a contemporary 
of Comte, Littre, Stuart Mill, Spencer.* 

It is hardly necessary to remark that in thus denying a priori 
the possibility of recorded events, Kenan weakened his position 
as a scientist and a historian, and laid himself open to the accn- 
sation of being merely an enlightened Voltaire with a touch of 
Chateaubriand in him. Had he placed himself on the more 
modest and safer ground of experimental science and criticism, 
his conclusions need not have been very different : for, if we have 
DO right to reject miracles as impossible, it is oar duty to cross- 
examine as severely as we can the alleged witnesses in their sup- 

* For the inflaence at Molobrancha, at. Brother and Sister and PhiUao- 
phatai Diaioguts. Litttd is the onl? oae ol tboso mon nhom he repeatedly 
s an Kutbority: he donied the ori^nality of AosubIs Com to, but in 
iindorted most utrongly bia main toDtcDlioD. 
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port : ft daty practised even by the CathoHo Church before ft new 
saint ia added to her Calendar. It may wall be doubted wbothei 
the QTidence of the New Testament writers would at present be 
accepted by any coort not biased in their faToar. A great 
chaDgQ has certainly come over Christianity in this respect: 
mlrftcles are now a hindrance rather than a help. Instead of 
serving as arguments in favour of the faith, tbey weaken it. The 
Bpiritnal grandeur of Jesoe remains the evidence of His divinity, 
in spite of the miracles. This very grandeur, to wbioh Benan 
paid fall tribute, is in itself a miracle, incomparably more 
mysteriona and more potest for good than the taming of water 
into wine. 

Renan's idealistic scepticism and his scientific Posttiviam 
seem to leave no place between them for historical religions and 
metaphysical systems. But if there is no certainty beyond the 
domain of ^ts, and if all attempts at expressing the unutterable 
are futile, it does not follow that symbols and dreams are not legi- 
timate. Vague, changing, delusive as they are, they remain oni 
only way of directing our thoughts upwards and of imagining 
our relation with the ultimate reality. These great epics of 
human destiny keep the ideal alive. Suppress all illaaion, and 
men will either shudder before the mystery of their fate or lose 
all concern in it. Poems they are, ta the truest sense ; creations 
of human genius, of enthusiasm and virtue ; and as such they 
offer, beside their incomparable spiritual usefulness, a wonderful 
field for the sj'mpathetic curiosity of the critic and the historian. 
Like Quinet and Micbelet, like Sainte-Beuve, Leconta de Lislst 
and even that pagan Flaubert,* Renau found in the study of 
religions the keenest Essthetic and scientific pleasure. 

As for metaphysics, he considered it as an attenuated form 
of religion, without the glow of enthusiasm and the pieturesr|ae, 
living element : religion spoilt rather than strengthened by u 
attempt at clearness and consistency. But, too sceptical— or too 
poor f — te create a religion of his own, ho had to be content with 

* Temptation of St. Antkoity. 

t He suggested that with a few miUime ons could start a religion in tha 
But (" The Expeiiii)eiit&] Method in Beligion," NouvtUtt Etvd«» JB i ifciw 
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roetaphyaical dreams, never forgetting, however, that they were 
dreams and not doctrines. 

Yet these dreams had one unifying principle — that of develop- 
ment. Life mesne change ; nothing in, everything grows. This 
notion of becoming as opposed to being was applied by Benan 
not only to history, literature, and psychology, but to the 
spiritnal world. God, he said, is the earn of our supernatural 
needs, " the category of the ideal " (that is to say, the necessary 
form under which we conceive the ideal), as space and time are 
the categories of bodies {i.e., the forms under which we con- 
ceive bodies),* The one thing we know with any clearness 
about the ideal is our ideal, which, from race to race, from age 
to age, and, in the individual, from year to year, keeps changing, 
growing, and, let us hope, improving. The highest conception 
of the ideal is therefore the nearest approach to God, the 
clearest consoiousness of Him . God, then, has a double exist- 
ence : one absolute, infinite : of this we can know and say 
nothing, as it transcends our thought and speech ; tho other 
is the manifestation of the Divine in this world, the immanent 
God within us. In this sense, our consciousness of God may 
be termed God's consciousness of Himself, His self-realisation 
throngb chosen souls, his more and more complete incarnation. 
" God is immanent in the whole of the Universe, and in each of 
the beings that compose it. Only He does not know Himself 
equally in all ; He knows Himself better in the plant than in 
the rock, in the animal than in the plant, in man than in tho 
animal, in the intelligent man than in the dullard, in the man 
of genius than in the intelligent man, in Socrates than in the 
man of genius, in Buddha than in Socrates, in Christ than in 
Bnddha. Such is the fundamental thesis of our theology. If 
such was the moaning of Hegel, let us be Hegelians." t 

Every progress of the ideal means therefore a progress of 
God. God, as a growing consciousness through the world, is 

* EUtda iTHiitoirB BeUgieiM, M. Feueitnch, p. 119. Hota again the 
infiuenoe of Malebnnche. Of. Vigii;'i "Son Tecbe est le R^joor da noB 
LDIelligences — Comme id-ba* I'espBoe est le lieu ie oos corps." 

t " Soiencesof N&txire and Historical ScianoeB," in Dialcgw et FragmmU 
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" in the making." He is not yet folly ; He shall be more and 
more. To help His self-realisation ie to serve the one purpose 
of the imiverse, and to partake of etem&l life. When Ood ia 
perfect, He vill be conscioue of oil the efforts that have made 
His completion possible ; all the obscure workers tow&rds the 
great end shall then live again in His thought ; they shall riee 
from their aionial sleep, which to them will be as brief aa an 
instant. Personal immortality may thus be the reward of those 
who have advanced the coming of the Kingdom. Thoa relipon 
consists in worshipping in spirit and in truth, without any 
personal hope or desire, and solely for the self-realisation of the 
Divine, or, in more orthodox terms, for the glory of God. And 
this was the religion of Christ as Kenan takes it, the " abaolnte 
and Enal religion." In His feeling of onion with the Fathei 
Christ was truly Divine, truly the Incarnation of God. 

After a new term of daily intercourse with this great master, 
we feel more than ever how crude, how incomplete is our sketeh 
of his all-embracing thought ; clearer, too, is our belief that his 
teaching was, on the whole, positive, and, like the example of 
his life, a power for good. 

A genius of the ardeat, missionary type, like St. Paul, even 
with a touch of fanaticism and heroic madness, appeals more 
strongly, not only to the popular mind, but to every one's heart, 
than a critic and a philosopher, however intelligent and stainless 
he may be. We keep oar sympathy for high-aspiring men 
woundod in the battle, like Lameunais or Proudhon, rather 
than for one who had also a hard fight to go through, but 
triumphed, and received his due reward in the form of prosperity, 
respect, and praise. We like to meet even the greatest on 
equal terms, as human beings like ourselves : Rensn's amile 
of polite aloo&iess is an impassable barrier. He keeps ns at 
a distance, as he kept ev«n Bertfaelot. For these reasons, we 
cannot entertain for him the same warm feeling as for some 
weaker and lesser men. Yet this should not make ua unjust 
towards him ; we should not seek in criticising him b mean 
revenge for his superiority. And this seems to be a favourite 
eport with his modern biographers. 
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They call him MyoIous: but for fifty years he devoted his 
strength to minute and patient research, and died in harness, 
leaying forty scholarly volomes behind him. They call him 
elosiye and shifty : but he never varied in his main coarse, and, 
when he presented altematiye hypotheses, he did so out of broad- 
mindedness and candour. They call him pliant, effeminate, a 
moral weakling : but he went boldly through a spiritual ordeal 
from which most men of the rugged and strenuous type would 
shrink and seek refuge in dogmatism or compromise. They call 
him selfish and a Hedonist, whilst he preached and practised 
absolute renunciation to whateyer was not the ideal. They 
rebuke him for his smiling beneyolence, as if cheerfulness was 
not the supreme grace of the strong, and indulgence the 
priyilege of the pure. 

Democratic France, whom he criticised unsparingly, and, we 
belieye, unjustiy, understands him better than the cultured few 
he tried so hard to please. She instinctively reveres him as one 
of her spiritual masters.* 

* It is instractive to note that the two most famous adepts of Renanism, 
Jules Lemaltre and Anatele France, showed no lack of conviction and 
decision when called upon to act : they took opposite sides in the Dreyfus 
crisis, but with equal energy. This holds true of Barr^s and Bourget, whom 
Professor Irving Babbitt places among the Benanians, although they are 
more obviously the foUowers of Taine (and in a minor degree of Stendhal). 



CONCLUSION 

Thb study of Benan brings our survey to a fitting cloai 
Catholic by birth, education, and temperament, a Prote 
in his conserratire and reverent freedom of thought, a Rationalist 
after Descartes and M&Iebranche, a Positivist with Littre, 
Taine, and Berthelot, a sceptic like Montaigne, a metaphysician 
of the He^^elian school, a Voltairian in his irony, a disciple of 
Chateaubriand in his teathetic emotdoaalism — he was the liTing 
synthesis of his nation and of his time. 

If we glance back on these twenty-two years, we cannot help 
being impressed with their intellectual activity, and with the 
intensity of their spiritual interests. This view is contraty 
to a prejudice of long standing. Liberals and Democrats, half 
a century ago and almost to the present day, were wont to 
deplore the profonnd decadence of French literature under the 
Empire,* and the cynical frivolity of that period has remained 
a byword. We are beginning to wonder at the short-sighteii- 
nesB of these criticisms, just as, let us hope, our eucceseors 
will wonder at oor injustice to the greatness of onr own age. 
A time when Victor Hugo, Vigny, Sainte-Beuve were at their 
best; when Michelet, Qainet, George Sand bad fallen little, 
if at all, below their highest standard; when the new genera* 
lions could boast such names as Taine, Benan, Soberer, among 
historians and critics, Flaubert and the Gonconrta among 
novelists, Augier and Dumas among dramatists, Lecoote do 
Lisle among poets ; while science was represented by Claude 
Bernard, Littre, Pasteur, Berthelot — such a time shows no sign 
of decay, no lack of power and earnestness in the French mind. 

' CL Bctierer, L'Ere Imptriale. 
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Nor slioald tho catchword " imperial corruption " prevent ua 
from recognising the high spiritual aspiratians of that epm-b. 
Without mentioning the activitieB of priests — and Lacordaire, 
Dupanloup, Gratry are not to be slighted — a nation cannot 
be said to be indifferent to religious problems when it takes 
interest in such works as Guizot'a Mfditattaiu, Reynaud'a 
Earth and H'-aoen, ProuJbon'a Justice in the R&volut'um and 
in the Church, Sainto-Beuve's Port-R-iyal, Scherer's early 
essays, Reoau's whole production, and when the " echo of his 
century," Victor Hugo, could write such immense theological 
epics aa The End of Satan and Qod. These works, 
cited at random, were not isolated : they are but a few peaks 
in a mighty range. Novels, poems, and plays were full of 
religions problems and mystic lore. Innumerable were the 
books and pamphlets on "religion and sdence," "atheism," 
" independent ethics," " duty," " uatural theology," ocole- 
siastical controversies, the history and psychology of spiritual 
movements. The Life of Je»ii» and the Syllabus were national 
eTonts. For months the glitteruig, frivolous Paris of Napo- 
leon III. talked of little else. Hundreds of articles, scores of 
volumes, were written for and against these two documents. 
France in the sixties, materialistic as it seemed, discussed 
religion with an intensity, an earnestness, which contrasts 
cnrionsly with the good-humoured inditference of the British 
and American public at the present day. 

Bat — and this was even more striking — all this activity was 
cheerless. In the fields of commerce and industry there was 
a certain spaciousness of spirit, a joyous enthusiasm, as of a 
yonug giant, very different from the present cautious tune of 
the business world in France, and comparable only to the 
buoyancy and energy of the American West. In the spiritual 
world there was no lisblessness, but a chill gloom prevailed. 
The Humanitarians had lost the day in 184^ ; the Catholica 
were bitterly aggressive in their retrograde policy ; the Posi- 
tivists, although neither despondent nor diffident, were fully 
aware of existing evils, cautious and slow iu their hopes of 
improvement. It seemed as thongh, after an iudcuisive battle, 
f felt disappointed and uncertain of the future. 
17 



: ^^VUMTS OF YESTERDAY 

The Sapematumlists, who called themsolTea the Orthodox, 
hold peBsimiBtn to be an esseDtiiU part of their faith. They 
believed haman natare corrupt, ae the reanlt of the Fall, and 
physical nature a dolasion and a snare : this world was a 
vale of tears, this earthly life a time of trial and affliction. 
Salvation was impossible without i^Iestial assistance ; happi- 
ness, justice were not to be expected in this life, but in the 
life to come. The Naturalists thought this earth was fair, 
and man essentially good : noble aspirations, pleasure in doing 
right, love for his fellow- mortals, were inborn in him. If only 
the theological nightmare which caused absolatism, intolerance, 
oppression could be dispelled ; if, &eed from the inhibitiong 
of self-diffideuce and terror, all the expansive forces of the 
human soul were released, the Golden Age, the " Kingdom 
of God among as" would be at hand. It would be unjust to 
say that Hnmanitarianinm was tried in 1848 and was fbnnd 
wanting. It was not given a fair chance. This, in itself, 
proves that as a working faith it was at least prematare : 
even if it was not fundamentally wroug, men were not ready 
to receive it. Soch was the couclusiun generally drawn. 
Belief in human nature was rejected ; belief in a supematonl 
world, where all the ills and injustices of this one would be 
righted, was greatly shaken and more than half-rained. The 
result was despair — the sombre resignation of T&ine and Vig^, 
the blasphemies of Leconte de Lisle and Mme. Ackermann. 

Supematuralists and HnmanitariauB bad more in common 
than they thought. The Christians believed that man, by 
renouncing his nature, by dying to himself, conld be made 
worthy of eternal bliss ; the Hnmanilarians, that If man 
followed his natore and was more fully, more truly himself, 
he would be good and happy here and now ; both admitted tbe 
possibility of sudden regeneration, of com^ertion, from worldli- 
neas in the first case, from artificial civilisation in the seeond. 
It was this very notion of miraculous change that the Poaitinrts 
rejected most emphatically. There is a lack of adjustment 
between the parts of Nature, and this ia the cause of oui 
sufi'erings. Only a slow process of adaptation can rodnce the 
existing friction — a process partly automatic, iu the form of 
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r nKtaral selection, putly conscious, in the form of enltnre. 
With the progress of science, the material and social con- 
ditions of existence will be improved : the Positivists in the 
broader sense, Sainte-Beave, Renan, were, like George Eliot, 
" melioriats." But their meliorism was full of sadness, for 
they bad to give up their golden hope of the immediate 
eoming of the Lord. They, like Scherer and Mme. Ackermann, 
mourned for the lost Absolate. Even if they had reached, like 
Vigny and Taine, " that high degree of stoic pride " which 
gives resignation in default of happiness ; even if, like Vigny 
in bis last poems and Benan in his first work, they could 
foresee in the distant fnture a stage of civilisation immeasurably 
happier than ours, they knew that their faith was incom- 
manicable to the masses, and could afford no immediate relief 
to the ills and woes of humanity. Centuries of patient toil and 
Buffering — an imperceptible progress, offset by increased needs 
and aspirations — that was all they had to offer. They believed 
that the old illusions — theological and bnmanitarian — were 
dying. They felt that the coming hope was too far off and 
too cold to have any virtue. Would there be an interregnum, 
abandoned to materialism and despair ? What was to he the 
religious foture of France ? * 

1. A Retam to Clirittianity: Prctfstantiim and Catholicism. 
The first possibility to be considered was a return to orthodoxy. 
To accept such a hypothesis required an act of faith : the trend 
of events seemed to run in the opposite direction. The his- 
torian, however, sbonld not limit his view to a quarter of a 
eeatury. The Church has known dark eclipses and gone 
through innumerable trials. She has survived persecutions, 
heresies, and even those subtler agents of disintegration — 
criticism and indifference. If she has indeed the words of 
eternal life, what shall prevail against her ? Sixteen centuries 
after Julian, two centuries after Voltaire, she has lost none 
of her vitality. 

* CI. Guiiot, Id(d»lations, and the reviews of the series bj Sainte-Beave 
aad Soberer ; Benan, Mtlaphyaies and its Futiirt. Tht Future of Scimice, 
natural Sciencti and Hulorical Scierteea, The B»ligiou» Futvtr* of Modern 
' SocwUm, PMlotophical Diaiogiie. 
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" The Church," in France, meaot Bomao Catholicism. No 
doubt could be entertained on that point. Protestantism counted 
f for little in national life, and Bhowed no eign of a gennine 
revival. It would be ridLcnlQUS to assert that the country of 
Calvin and Coligny was congenitally unfit for sach a form of 
religion. The same needs existed in France as in England 
or Germany : only they were supplied in different ways. 
ProtestantiBm stands for a historical movement, the Beforma- 
tion, and for a spiritual attitude, individual freedom. The 
historical movement was confined to one century : since the 
close of the religious wars, no nation as a whole has changed 
its allegiance, and in none have individual conversions been 
so numerous as to modify in any appreciable manner the balance 
of power between the two Churches; the ecclesiastical map 
of Bnrope has remained substantially the same since 1648. 
Wherever Protestantism had conquered a strong hold before 
that date, it endures to the present day, as a faith based on 
authority and tradition, a conservative orthodoxy, a junior 
branch of Catholicism. In France, after a splendid start, 
political circumstances worked against it ; its fate was sealed 
by the abjuration of Henry lY. Had not the Edict of Nantes 
been revoked, the Protestants would none the less have 
remained a hopeless minority, if not a negligible factor. At 
present, the descendants of the Huguenots form a small group, 
remarkable in every respect, but without any power of expan- 
sion. Proud of their ancestry, helping one another in every 
legitimate way, they do not seek, nor even welcome, converts. 
They are on hereditary spiritual aristocracy, and, like the last 
feudal families, an interesting survival. What little missionary 
work is done in France is due to the efforts of foreigners, or 
of a few natives under foreign leadership : hence the dishearten- 
ing results of these attempts. It was hoped that the separation 
of Church and State would open an era of comjuost for French 
Protestantism : financial and dogmatic difficulties have been, 
80 far, the only fruit of the new regime. Traditionally, 
Christianity in France is linked to the Roman Church.* 
As for the second aspect of Protestantism — spLrito&l indi- 
* Cl. Beoui. Sdtni Paul. p. 987. 
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vidnaliam, religions free-thought — it exists id France, but in a 
slightly different form, and under another name. The revolt 
against all external authority has not spared a book which, i 
hallowed, collected, presorred, edited, interpreted bj the Church, 
is a Church in itself. The men who fi\ed for as the canon of 
Holy Scriptures had no more rights OTcr our souls than any 
priest, bishop, or pope. Remotoneaa in the past does not make 
their overlordehip any mora legitimate. Why should their Bible 
be our Bible ? Starting from truo Protestant principles, carried 
to their inevitable end, the French refused to bow the kuee to a 
paper Pope. Not merely the interpretation of a Bible but the 
eeleuUon of his Bible, is the privilege of every independent 
thinker. 

Through no fault of its own, French Protestantism missed its 
opportimity in the sixteenth century. In the twentieth its ' 
position is extremely difficult. As the embodiment of the 
Christian tradition, it cannot compete with Catholicism ; as the 
champion of spiritual freedom, it is left far behind by secular 
philosophy. It represents neither the past nor the future. 

The great weakness of French Catholicism in the nineteenth 
century was its constant alliance with all forms of reaction. * 
This proved repeatedly fatal both to " the throne " and to " the 
altar." Clericalism was the chief accusation against Charles X. 
and coat him his crown. The Roman Question was for Napo- 
leon III. a cause of endless difficulties at home and abroad. On 
the other hand, all the odium of unpopular regimes fell heavily 
upon the Church. In our own days, at the time of the Dreyfus 
case, the Catholics have shown once more their unfailing instinct 
for taking the wrong side. In spite of the efforts and warnings 
of clear-sighted and moderate men, the Church has come to be 
identified with every obstruction to progress. 

America offers ua a different spectacle : here Catholicism ia 
held to be, on the whole, liberal, progressive, tolerant, scmpu- 
iously neutral in politics ; a few harmless manifestations, like a 
platonic vote by a Catliolic convention in favour of the temporal 
power of the Pope, are politely ignored by the general public. 
The reactionary attitude of the French Catholics is partly doe to i 
the misguided loyalty of a few iufiuential monarchists, who 
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bsve "captared" the Church as a political and social orgui- 
ieatioa. If ahe coald free herself from their fetters, and rely on 
the support of the people, her chances of fatare progress would 
be infinitely brighter. 

But is this possible ? The policy of Borne has been pretty 
consistent during the past hundred years. Pius IX. bade £ur, 
for a few months, to be a modem and liberal Pope— the new 
Messiah whom Romantic democracy was expecting. Leo XIU. 
was an enlightened and sccomplished diplomatist. Yet the 
Syllalna remains the summary of Rome's theory and practice. 
The theologians who drew up this document under Pius IX. 
invented nothing ; they simply collected and tabolated the 
decisions of the Holy See. Leo XIII. avoided with consnmmate 
skill the difficulties created by his predecessor : but he conld not 
change, and had no wish to change, the invariable principles of 
the Church. And Pius X. has resumed the policy of reaction 
I with a consistency, a thoroughness, an intensity of conviction 
which the world cannot fail to respect. " Whoever says that 
the Roman Pontiff could and should be reconciled with progress 
and modem civilisation, let him be anathema." 

Every man who attempted such a reconciliation was warned, 
disowned, condemned. Lamennais and Hyacinthe Loyson were 
driven from the fold, Lacordaire treated with suspicioD, 
Mnntalembert and Gratry with positive hoatility. The same 
fate has befallen their successors in our own days : Loisy, the 
Modernists, Marc Sangnier, have been rebuked, oensnred, oi 
even excommunicated. 

The diplomacy of Rome, perhaps overrated, displays its skill 
in adapting unchangeable principles to varying national and 
historical conditions, in veiling or uncovering thera as oppor- 
tunity permits. America, free from theocratic traditions, 
distant from Rome, and, in spite of rapid changes, still over- 
whelmingly Protestant, ia shown the more acceptable aide of 
Romanism. The SyHabm is glossed over ; the American 
regime of neutrality ia cheerfully accepted, praised as an ideal 
— regardless of the lact that FiusX. condemned, not merely the 
French law of separation iiut the very principle which prevails 
in the United States. England and, above all, continental 
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rope see the Papscy at oloaer range, and without an; veil. 
It cannot be doubted that authorit; of the most absolute type 
is the very foundation of Homanism. An excluBive Church, 
"without which there is no aaivation," ruled by an infallible 
Pope : this is what we must either accept or ignore ; and if it 
refuses to be Ignored, either support or combat. 

But this proud attitude of " no compromise" is becoming more 
and more difficult to maintain. Protestantism has adopted an 
expedient which, although illogical aud arbitrary, may succeed 
in warding off the danger for a few more generations ; the 
miraculous has been limited to the Biblical and evangelic ages ; 
the remoteness of that period makes it easier fur ns to silence 
our critical objections ; besides, the original documents are acces- 
sible to none but a few scholars, to whom we leave the cure of 
discussing their authenticity and historicity. Roman Catholicism, 
on the contrary, has an unbroken miraculous tradition to defend 
— down to the present day. Loretto, St, Jannarius, La 
Salette, Lourdes, St. Anthony of Padua, are integral parts of 
the system. One may dream of a " general confession " of the 
Church, of a resifting of miracles, of a frank abandonment of all 
those which are palpably absurd, spurious, or fraudulent. But it 
is a dream. Renan was compelled to recognise that no con- 
cession on the part of the Church was compatible with her 
supernatural claims, which in their turn were bound np with 
those of orthodox Christianity. Our faith is based on certain 
historical occurrences, related in a few documents ; the selection 
and preservation of these documents — their veritable authority — 
is a matter of tradition. If we bre(i.k away from the body to 
whose keeping this tradition was committed, we are thrown into 
" natnralism," individualism, ftee-thought. In matters of faith 
no authority can be accepted unless it be infallible. Super- 
latoralism cannot yield an inch to the enemy ; if a single one 
r its assertions were proved to be false, a single one of its 
racles to be the result of deception ur illusion, a single one of 
Its claims to be based on a forgery or a misinterpretation, the 
whole &bric would collapse ; human reason wonld reassert its 
empire. 

Liberal Catholicism in politics has hithnrto been a failure ; 
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eocial CathalleiBm, whifL does not imply anj belief in liberty or 
reason, may have a futnre, but hardly a brilliant one; libersl 
Catholicism in theology is a contradictioD. Under diptomatJe 
Popes, the Modernists may enjoy s. certain amomit of 
freedom. If they are supple and persistent, they may oscBfw 
excommnnication, and a f«w iudiridnals like Mgr. Maret or 
Mgr. Dnchesne may even rise to bigb digoitiea. But tiuiy 
oannot renovate the Chorcb. It was possible to introduce a 
certain amount of Rationalism into religion in the sixteesUi 
century : faith was stronger, free-thought weaker than now. At 
present they had best be kept apart. 

Renan prophesied, with more directness and insistence tbaa 
was his wont, that Roman Catholicism was on the ere of a schiBBL. 
It seemed that the moderate and liberal elements could not for 
ever submit to tlic paradoxical dictates of the Absolntifita. 3o 
long as the Popes ruled a small Italian State, it was natural that 
, the Pontiff should be an Italian : after the loss of its temportl 
power, the Papacy would became a tield for the rival auiOitioaB 
of different nations. If two Popes were elei'ted by riv*! 
conclaves, each would " poiarime " in every country one element 
— either the liberal or the conservative. This disruption 
would endanger but also strengthen histoHoal Christianity. 
We need hardly say that, forty years after Kenan's propbeoj, 
there is not the least sign of ita over being fulfilled. The 
present Modernist movement is feeble compared with the 
Uberal opposition before and during the Vatican Council. In 
the crisis of the Separatiun the French Catholics obeyed the 
Pope without a murmtir, although his orders were contrary to 
their known desires. Never have unity and discipline been more 
rigidly enforced and more willingly accepte<l. Either Rcnan, 
with the power of vision of a historian and a poet, read into a 
distant future which to us is absolutely dark, or he was for once 
mistaken in bis prophecy. 

If Rome cannot alter her dogmas so as to aoit the modeni 
mind, is it possible for France, after rejecting them, lo reoeira 
them anew? Will the country of Voltaire abjure Rationalism, 
and adopt authority again as its spiritual guide? There have 
been individual cases of such conversions : ADgostiii Thi 
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"weary rationalist," Bonght rest in tho Catholic faith : " What 
I need at present is not broad bat narrow ideas," he said. 
That the nation as a whole will ever follow his example is 
doubtfiil. Weary of sheer RationaliHrn Franco undoubtedly is ; 
flhe IB sick of loyical certitudes disproved by faats, of facts that 
lead nowhither, of dreams that are neither comforting nor 
beaatiful ; iutcllectnal recklessness is no longer her besetting 
ma. But among the many systems she has tried in the past 
uid found wanting, Catholicism, its theology, its history, its 
eoclesiasticism is the one she knowa best and deems most dis- 
appointing. 

A Catholic reformation, a national conversion, being equally 
improbable, there remains another ulianco of conciliation. The 
Church still represents a great spiritual force, and especially a 
great moral discipline ; why should not she and the modem 
world tacitly agree to ignore the objectionable features which 
cannot openly be either given up or believed in ? King 
George V., we are told, is still supposed to be the owner of all 
the laud iu Great Britaiu : if snch a theoretical right actually 
exists, who would move his little finger for its abolition ? It is 
picturesque and harms no one. Through such a silent under- 
standing members of the Broad Church party within the 
Anglican Establishment reconcile genuine loyalty to their 
ecclesiastical traditions with perfect freedom of thooght. But 
this agreement is based on indifference. We cannot silently 
drop that which we deem vital. There is enough spiritual 
vitality both in French Catholicism and in its opponents to 
make such a truce unthinkable. 

The Radical opposition of the Roman Church to modem 
.oivilisation does not mean that she is doomed, in France, to 
npid extinction. She still has incomparable assets. Although 
a large proportion of the people have left her, the force of inertia 
will long keep the majority within the fold. Her conservative 
attitude at least gives ber the clientele of the nobility and of the 
upper middle class, whose aim it is to imitate the old aristocracy 
in everything. Her pomps, her pilgrimages, her miracles, will 
appeal, perhaps eternally, to a large number of souls. Her 
Antiquity, her magnitude, the artistic treasures she still 
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possesses, will attract not a few men of the esthetic-senti- 
mental type. Hot moral discipline, often accused of ondne 
laxity, but in many cases rigid and aalntaty, will commend itaelf 
to those who need guidance and support. Her charitable 
organisation offers a splendid field for men and women who are 
eager to serve. Her monasteries and oonreuts, which are not 
all prohibited by law, and must be more freely tolerated in the 
fature, are an ideal haven for the poor in spirit, the onwortdly, 
the wounded souls. Ascetic and gorgeous, sensaons and mystic, 
absurd and impregnably logical in its defiance of common sense, 
Catholicism, with its abaolnte claims, its miracles, and its 
hierarchy, will surrive indefinitely. 

The opposition against it is already weakening. Few indeed 
and negligible are the French free-thinkers or the Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants who still consider Popery/ as the embodiment of all 
evil. The vehement vituperations of Proudbon and Lecont« de 
Lisle are now read with a smile. Voltaiiianism, in a certain 
sense, is not dead ; it is picked up, as a convenient weapon of 
defence, whenever there is some danger of a theocratic revival. 
Anti -clerical ism, which is purely political and shonld not be 
mistaken for anti -Catholic ism, is not & sectarian passion but a 
vital, although unpleasant, necessity in any modern State.* 
But, while Voltairianism is still effective, it has lost caste : it 
is held to be shallow and vulgar. Chateaubriand, Michelet, 
Comte, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and above all Renan, have taoght 
us a new spirit. Modern French thinkers that do think have 
nothing but reverence for the historical grandeur of the Church, 
for the enormons capital of human energ)' and Divine aspirations 
which it represents. They feel that the world would be the 
poorer if so much power and beauty were suddenly to disappear. 
But all this respect and sympathy does not make them bolieve 
in what Catholicism holds to be essential. Cbateanbriand's 
orthodoxy, based on the ssthetic sentiment, was daugerou^ 
vague and equivocal. Rome and the free-thinkera hare agreed 
on clearing away such ambiguities. FiurueSB, admirataoo, 

* Ot. the opposition K> Ibe alleged paliticfti inflaenoe ol tha UooiMO 
Cbnroh — quite difieteut from anti.MoimauiBin on Uwological 01 »tUttll 
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Brence, do not necessarily imply adhesion, belief. On the 
contrary, a broad-minded, sympatfaetLc, but critical listener is 
invincible in his acepticism, whilst an accident may turn an 
nnjuBt persecntor, like St. Paul, into the most active apostle. 
The Church, from her own point of view, was justified in 
singling out Renan as her most dangerous enemy. Neither can 
we blame her for maintaining the inte^ity of her principle, and, 
like the Count of Chambord, preferring defeat to compromise. 
In spite of recent conversionB confessedly due to political causes, 
the divorce between Catholicism and the leaders of French 
thought seems irremediable. This was already evident forty 
years ago : all the great writers were openly or tacitly estranged 
&om the Church. Since that time a quiet revolution has taken 
place. The Empire, like the Repablic, professed to be neutral 
in religion ; as a matter of fact, both regimes practised tolerance 
rather than neutrality. But under Napoleon III. Catholicism 
was still implicitly the religion of the State ; at present free- 
thought ia qnasi-official. The general elections which followed 
the vote of the Separation law showed that this state of mind 
was not limited to the political personnel of the Republic. 
Catholicism has a future in France as everywhere else in the 
world ; but it will never be again the leading factor b the 
religious evolution of the country. The eldest daughter of the 
Church is now emancipated. 

»2. New ChuTchet and New Religions. 
"Would a new Church fare any better? Pablio opinion, as 
rule, is strongly prejudiced against such attempts. In the 
eyes of the people they are sacrilegious, whilst the educated 
refuse to take them seriously. The efforts of the French 
Revolution in that line are still enveloped in a mist of legend. 
The Cult of Reason is described, even in scholarly books, as the 
enthronisation of a prostitute on the altar of Notre-Dame.* 
The ceremony in honour of the Supreme Being is associated 
with the hateful memory of Robef^pierre, who acted as officiating 
priest. The Theophilanthropista have escaped total oblivion, 
■ lu spite of the att«[npt£d lahAbilitatloo of Chaonwtte b; E. Qulnat 
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bee ansa La reveille ro-LepesQX, ao obscure member of the 
Directoiro, was connected with the sect. The GoDstitDtiooal 
Church, althoDgh neither n farce nor even a complete failure, 
never had any real vitality. All this cnriona religiona growth 
of the eighteenth centnry at its close was swept aw«y by the 
Catholic reaction, both sentimental and political, led by 
Cbatcaiihriand and Bonaparte at the time of the Consnlatc. 

From 1630 to 1640 the spiritnal unrest reached an extra- 
ordinaiy degree. France was big with Messianic hopes. The 
words of Mnsset, " Who among us is going to be a god ? " were 
rhetorical qaestion ; George Sand's Spiridion, 
which to Thackeray seemed arrant nonsense, was in time 
with the exaltiktion of the day. Numberless Chorches spruig 
up, most of them negligible, like the schiam of Abbe Ch&tel,* 
or even grotesque, like tUe synthetic religion of the Mapah.t 
But none survived the early effervescence of Komaoticism. 
The Liberal -Grallican schism of Father Hyacinth e Loyson 
(1670) led to nothing. The man, owing to his tdlent, his 
earnestness, his true nobility of sonl, escaped odium and 
ridicule ; but the Church is now one more curious piece in the 
grand archreological museum of the capital. To the present 
day queer little sects will crop up in the great cities and thrire 
for a season. Gnosticism is periodically revived, Theosophy 
and other forms of Hinduism have a dickering existence ; 

* As we arc conccmod wilh the nation&l siguificuioe ol Bach moTemeiiU. 
not with tboir intrinsio merit, we aimply rogistar the verdicl —right or wrong 
— o( public Qpinioii. Abb£ Ch&tel's Cburcb, in ao lar aa it wai ■ oontiiniMlan 
of the CanetitntioDftl Church, was tntereBting, had some ruccom. «tid «u 
shabbily treated b; the QoTenuneEiit at Louis- Philippe. Perhiipt wi 
attitude of friendly aeutrslitf on the put of thkt Qovemnienl would baM 
enabled it to linger a while longer. 

f The Mapah, apostle of "Evadism," who, from his "pootifloal gana^" 
loqueatcd the Pope to abdicate in his favour, aeems to have been • ^ifinw* 
and noble soul, coming a few centuries too late, or a few thousand nilM too 
far West — ocEast. Cf. Loois Beybaud's amusing eatioatuta of mchattempto 
Ic Jinime Paturot, and a curious ohapter in the Mftoirs of the elder 
Dumaa. Aa for Hyacinthe Loyson mentioued in/ra, ho is still alive, and 
grows broader in his teligioaa aympatbies. His work is carried od I7 a 
little Ohurch which is a curious synthesis of all Catholic parties -Iftf^Nd 
by Rome: Jansemam, Gallicanism, the adversaries of the Coooordat and 
those of papal infallibllily. [Father Hjacintbe L07SOI1 died whUa Uti* book 
was in the press,] 
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iiism, which haa admirable parta, has a few sectaries; some 
iwentj- years ago Siir Josephin Peladan provided uiild amuae- 
moiit for the Boulevarda with hia Neo-Rosicrucian school. 
M. Jnlos Bois has deroted a whole volame to The Little 
Riiufinnt of' Paris. As a nile, there is more conscioua pose 
than evea aelf-delugion and more "literature" than apirituality 
in these paeudo-myatic quests — not to mention the cases when 
senanality ia one of the Ingredients of the cult. 

Saint -Simoniam, of course, ia of a different order. It 
remains one of the most curious phenomena of t)ie nineteenth 
century. It had many elements of a true religion. First of 
all, it was a spontaneous growth, which developed after the 
death of Saint-Simon. It was not bound to any narrow 
formulary : it waa based on the new spirit pervading the 
numerous writings of a versatile and erratic man of geniuB. 
Tbia gave it au elasticity which Positivism, for Instance, 
abaolutely lacked. It came at a time of religious fermentation 
and political upheaval. It attracted, not an ignorant and 
suporstltioua crowd, not a frivolona set of idlers and aensation- 
aeekers, but some of the best minds of the time. Auguste 
Gomte, Augustin Thierry, Lerous, Reynaud, H. Camot, 
Michel Chevallier, Ou6roult, Sainte-Beuve were, for a time at 
least. Interested in the movement. The orthodox Saint- 
Slmomana, Olinde Rodrigues, Enfantin, Bazard, Barrault, werd. I 
unusually able men. The " Father," with all his weaknesses, J 
retained to the last an extraordinary power of fasolnation. 
They had preachers and miaslonaries ; they were ea 
for martyrdom. Had Enfantin been massacred by the mob^' 
before the era of difficulties began, we might have had onfi 
prophet the more on the rolls of religions history. Their lives 
were tranafigoied : Menilmontant becanne a sacred spot. Thirty 
years later, although Saint-Simonism had apparently failed in 
evtiiy respect, although it had drifted into objectionable courses, 
although its Pope himself outlived hia early enthusiasm, the 
sane, practical men — bankers, railroad promoters and directors — 
who had been Saint-SImonians, kept holy the memory of these 
fiew months, during which they bad caught a glimpse of a new 
Mven and a new earth. Renau, who saw a number of them 
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in their old age, iras repeated!; impressed with the tender and 
reverent emotion which these aoaTenirs aroused in them. Bat 
there was no second generation : a few younger men, like 
Maxime Dn Gamp, still used Satnt-Simonian phrsBeology in their 
correspondence with Enfantin ; the sect died with its Father. 
No living tr&ce is left of this singularly fascinating attempt. 

The mystic and ritual aspects of Positivism were not 
developed until the late forties, although their inception can be 
traced in Comte's mind some twenty years earlier. When the 
Religion of Humanity was finally promnlgated, it seemed an 
anachronism, the age was too matter-of-fact for that kind of 
Positivism. The authority of its founder, and of such men as 
Pierre Laffltte and Frederic Harrison, commands respect for 
the Church of Aaguste Comte. It is certainly not absurd, nor 
contrary to the first principles of Comte's philosophy. Littre 
himself, who seceded on account of the theological tendencies 
of the master, said a few years before his death (1878) : " The 
truth is that, as the Poaitivist regime gets stronger, something 
in that direction will have to be done." But suoh as planned 
by Comte in its minutest details, the new Church was the modal 
of an artificial creation, cold, arbitrary, lifeless. Positivism, 
nnder many names, and taught by many independent masten, 
has been the ruling influence in European thought for the last 
half-centnry. The Positivist Church, on the cnutraiy, grouped 
but a handful of men, and its influence remained tnsignifie&nt. 

It is not among the new Churches, therefore, that we must 
seek the religion of the future. The ecclesiastioal system 
and the ritual of Catholicism are so perfect that they prevent 
the development of any rival organism. If the new Church 
is less elaborate in its services and hierarchy than the old, 
it seems weak and poor in comparison ; if it attempts to tie 
with Kome in these respects, it looks like a ridiculous counterfeit 
of a time-honoured iuBtitntion. A new religion, without 
Messiah, without miracles, can have neither regular clergy 
nor set forms of worship. If a ritual is to be evolved, it 
must be the growth of centuries. 

France had in the nineteenth century a number of these &ee 
and purely spiritual religions. The most dogmatic, the i 
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ond which secnrocl some form of official reoogmtion, was 
" Natural Religion " or Theism, the faith of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Franklin, Victor Cousin, Jules Simon, and likewise of Beranger 
and M. Homais. It had its gospels — The Cnnfegsion of Faith 
of a Savoyard Vicar, Cousin's On the True, the Beautifui-, and 
Ike Ooixl, Simon's Dutp and Nalu-ral Religion. It barely 
missed having its catechism, which Cousin wanted to impose . 
on all public schools. It remains to the present day, we 
believe, the official basis of State education, " State Theism," 
"Eclecticism," "Spiritualism," as it was diversely called, should 
not be lightly dismissed. It had its Homais : but Catholiciam 
had its Boumisiens and Protestantism its Chadbands. The 
fact that it was endorsed by "common sense" and was held 
to be a factor of social stability, " the religion of good citizens 
and fathers of families," proves little in its favour but nothing 
against it ; true religion need not be paradoxical and revo- 
lutionary like early Christianity. Its metaphysics is often 
accused of being a pale copy of orthodox theology : perhaps 
the reverse would be truer. Spiritualistic Theism goes back 
to Plato, Cicero, the Alexandrians, and, in its relations with 
the Church, gave at least as much as it received. But there 
is some truth in the accusation that such a " mythology of 
abstractions" is neither natural nor a religion. Intellectually, 
it lacks compelling evidence : common sense is too often 
another name for unreasoning prejudice. Spiritually, it has 
neither mystic appeal nor saving power. 

Patriotism, in ancient times, was closely identified with 
religion. This old ideal Michelet, among others, proposed 
to revive. France, for the great Romantic historian, was not 
a mere entity but a living person. She ought to bo our 
goddess, even as Rome was to her citizens. That there is 
a religious element in exalted patriotism cannot be denied. 
It prompts to heroism, to self-sacrifice ; it has its ritnal in 
the great national celebrations ; its code of ethics ; its legends ; 
its saints and martyrs ; its sacred literature — anthems, war- 
songs, poems, and orations ; its symbols ; its places of pil- 
grimage, its monuments, its temples. Michelet's Life of Joan 
mcfArc was conceived in such a spirit : he saw in the sbepherdeBS 
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of Lorraine the parest incarnation of the mother-coantry : his 
book was a piece of hagiography. Sach a eceoe as the federa- 
tion in 1790 transported him. His whole History is a Bible, 
jast as the Bible is a history, fall of hymiu anil psalms, 
prophetic and apocalyptic in spirit and §tyle. If we shonld 
object that patriotism often blonts or warpB the moral senae, 
SB in the case of Rome, eighteenth-century England, rorola- 
tionary France or Bisma-rckiaD Germany, he could reply that 
this holds true of all religions and is a aare criterion to know 
them by ; fanaticism, alas I seems almost inseparable from 
absolute conviction. Bat whether patriotism in itself will 
satisfy our deepest spiritaal needs is very doubtful. If it is 
the love of men like ourselves, merely because they happen 
to live OD the same BoU and to speak approximately the sam« 
language, it is not a very high ideal. It cannot reach it« 
fullest degree of intensity, which alone gives it a heroic tbIqc, 
except when it has for its correlatives exclnsivism, rivalry, 
and even hatred. It is only because the country is actually 
or potentially threatened that we feel called upon to die for 
her honour and integrity. In times of peace and concord 
we need some other incentive to self-sacrifice. To prefer 
one's own interests to those of the community in which one 
lives is rightly called a sin ; to prefer the smaller to the larger 
group, as in the case of the Paris Commune, is accounted a 
crime. To place one's country above the commonwealth of 
nations cannot be a virtue. The sentiment which prompts 
men to say with Carlylo, " My country, right or wrong ! " is 
not religion, but superstition. Even for Joan of Arc, France 
was not the supreme object of worship. She was a Christian 
as well as a patriot, and she offered peace to the EngUah, 
80 that both nations eonid unite in a crusade. This Michelel 
himself came to realise, for he transferred his allegiance from 
France herself to the mission of Franco, the Bevolntion. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century the worship 
of the Great Revolution reached a degree of fervonr which oar 
generation con hardly comprehend. Lamartine's GirondUU, 
Louis Blanc's and Michelet's Histories, all of which began 
to appear in 1847, were in their authors' intentions gospeb 
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ratber than critical nairatiTes. The following qnarter of a 
century had a Bobering effect on the French mind. De Tocqne- 
rille, Mortimer-Temaux, Quinet published their studies, which 
were b; no means blindly enthusiastic. The influence of 
the "Prophets of the Past," Joseph de Maistre especially, 
hitherto limited to a narrow school, became a factor of national 
importance. Then appeared the gigantic and virulent arraign- 
ment of the Revolution by Taine, which, partial and nnhistorical 
as it was, was effective in ruining the heroic legend. Victor 
Hugo's Ninetif-Tkref is perhaps the last great work in the pure 
revolutionary tradition. The centenary of 1789 caused a 
temporary revival of the old feelings: the riots which inter- 
rupted the performances of Sardou's Tkermtdor in 1891 
were prompted by a sort of fanaticism which was not simply 
political. To criticise the Revolution was a sacrilege. M. 
Clemenceau's words, "La Revolution eat un bloc," expressed 
the constant principle of all orthodoxies. 

The principles of 1789, the sombre epic of 1799, formed, 
indeed, a sufficient basis for a religion — were it only of the 
Mohammedan type. France had in these souvenirs an ideal 
and a legend — a legend fertile in miracles. All the efforts of 
Carlyle and Taine have failed to disprove the fact that for 
a few years France was in very truth a missionary nation. 
Individuals may have been weak, foolish, cruel ; lower elements — 
vanity and greed^had undoubtedly their share in the success 
of the movement; it might have been better for the world, 
and in particular for France, if the ancient regime had heen 
slowly, obscurely reformed. In the same way it can be main- 
tained that the Reformation, the American Revolution, the Civil 
War, could and should have been avoided. Yet, right or wrong, 
the French Revolution had its ideal side. 

Unfortunately, the revolutionary legend came to clash with 
two other traditions, which prevented it from becoming unques- 
tionably national. The first was Royalism associated with 
Catholicism : France conid not sacrifice thirteen centuries of 
her history to a crisis of five or six years, and the attempted 
reconciliation between the old and the new under Lonis-Philippe 
satisfied neither extreme. The second was BonaparUsm, which 
IS 
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gradually absorbed all the military glamottr of those wonderfol 
twenty years. Until 1C48 Bonapartism and the ReTolation 
worked harmoniously together : the election of Loois-NapoleoD 
by the Conservatives, and the Coup d'Etat of 1851, aeparated 
the two legends and weakened them both. Q^mbetta, in 1870, 
failed to renew the miracles of 1792, and the French finally 
lost faith in the snpematmal virtue of their Revolntion. 

It waa reserved for the Third Republic, throogh no fault oi 
its own, but by the mere fact of its peaceable, usefiU, faamdrain 
existence, to destroy what little prestige the legend still 
possessed. The Immortal Principles of 1789 are taught in 
every school ; the bast of Marianne has replaced everywhere 
that of Tiberius Badiuguet ; the fatidic words Liber^, 
Equality. Fraternity adorn the pediment of all public build- 
ings ; the Tsar of Russia listens, bareheaded, to the strains of 
the " Marseillaise " ; * and yet the Millennium is not perceptibly 
nearer. The revolution belongs entirely to the past ; its work 
is done — some of it has to be undone ; it has no message for 
our souls. 

Bat the revolutionary spirit survives. Already in the forties 
men began to realise the discrepancy between the principles, the 
aspirations of 1789 and the actual results of the movement. 
This effort towards universal jnstice had led to conqaests, with 
their inevitable consequence — military despotism ; the Rights of 
Man had been bartered for the soldier's servitude and barbaric 
glory ; a new privileged order, the capitalists, had replaced, 
«-itbout any great advantage, the abolished aristocracy. Thus 
a new Revolution came to be dreamed of. a Revolntion of 
which the first was but a prelude. Humanitarianism superseded 
patriotism as an ideal, and Socialism political democracy. 
There, again, we had a religion rather than a party. The rigid 
pseud -science of the Marsians, the violence and selfishness of 
certain labour unions, should not blind us to the spiritnil 
grandeor of Socialism at its best. As represented by Prondhon 
or George Sand, it stood for justice and love. It had much in 
common with early Christianity : it appealed to the genennu 
side of human nature ; it preached service and sacrifice, iustdsd 
■ " Trembler, tfrans, et vous, perfides " {■■ La UuaeilUiso "), 
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fe and greed. It was apocalyptic and Utopian, hlBtorisns 
tell ua with a sneor ; therein lay the secret of its religions 
povrer. It promised a day of judgment in this generation, and 
a new Jerusalem. 

Socialism is only one of the aspects of HumanitarianiBtn, and 
insurreotion one of the accidental phases of Socialism, bat the 
CoDBerrativea afTected to make no difference between the three. 
In the mind of M. Thiers " Romanticism and the Commune 
were one." The violent outbreaks of Jnne, 1848, and 1871, 
followed by crushing defeats, ruined humanitarian Socialism for 
two generations. Bnt so ferocious was the represaion ordered 
by Cavaignac and Thiers that it aBsnmed the character of a 
persecution rather than of measures of self-defence. Thus it 
strengthened Socialism for future revenge by giving it the 
consecration of martyrdom. 

Thus, in spite of errors and crimes, not inherent in its 
doctrine, but committed in its name and too severely expiated, 
Humanitarianism survives to the present day, as a faith, a hope, 
a discipline. It was uu essential part of the religion of the 
great Romanticists, Hugo, Lamartiue, George Sand ; it remains 
the spiritual backbone of France. A dozen years ago, when a 
great moral issue was placed before the country, when the 
Catholics seemed to think only of material order, conservation, 
and safety, it was in the name of Humanitarianism that Zola 
led his great crusade for truth and justice It was our privilege 
to attend many a tumultuous meetin<; in those days ; with quiet 
courage the speakers — scholars, scientists, ministers, anarchists, 
for all were welcome to their share of honour and danger — were 
facing obloquy, ostracism, and even death ; no elaborate High 
Mass in an ancient cathedral, no revivalist meeting of the most 
successful evangelist, has ever giveii us a deeper feeling of 
what religion should be.* 

* We could empbaCicall]' endorw Che lollowiog liuaa : " Celt pai 
rASmirs [Drejfus] qne les bommeG de sotte g^niration out oommuQid pout 
U premiire lois dans I'Uumoniti. Pour nous, eila a iSU, et eUe dsmeun, 
une religion. Toate noCre vie, doub porteroDB ftu fronl glori en semen t ce 
bapt^me d'oatragos et de larmea. A ce signe, noat; nous racoonattninB "— 
Paul Hyaointhe LoyBon, Lea Droilt de I'Uommr. weakly, November 18, 
{P. H. LojBon Lb the sou of tha ^i-^aI. i>H!ji;.ior.) 




8u eviduiit wah the religious character of HmnEmitariamam at 
that time, that a curious attempt was made to give it a ritual. 
A fonuer prietit, Victor Charbounel, organised eereral services, 
which, oniug to his ecclesiastical experieuce and to the 
enthusiasm uf the public, were undoubtedly successful. Songs, 
readings, recitations, addresses, composed the programnto. 
Hugo, Michelet, Zola, Anatole France, were the Fathers of the 
DOW Church. We remember a "Human Christmas," a 
*' Festival of Reason." The hero of the latter occasion was 
Marcelliti Berthelot — surely a better personification of the 
goddess than Citizeness Momoro ! The speech of the veteran 
scientist was listened to with a degree of reverent esgeraess not 
always grunted to sermons. 

But as moral order was restored this fine enthusiasm fell. 
HunianitarianisiD is a spiritual reserve in case of national emer- 
gency ; it is not a faith for the daily needs of the individual. 
As a religion, its weaknesses are many, It is based on a series 
of optimistic assumptions — the innate goodness of man, the 
veracity of human reason, ttie reality and constancy of progreea, 
the possibility of immediate and radical Improvements — assump- 
tions which, alas ! are difficult to maintain in the teeth of expe- 
rience. Then it cannot abandon its ideal, its myth as Sor«l 
would say, of a revotutioa ever at hand, through which the old 
order will give place to the new ; if it did give up that apoca> 
lyptic hope, it would lose its romantic and spiritual appeal, and 
sink to the level of a mere philosophy and of a party. The early 
Christians too expected a great revolution and the destruction 
of the ancient world. Bat they were passive; they had but to 
watch and pray, and wait for the second coming. The modem 
Millenarian feels bound to hasten the consummation he hopes 
for. In this be is comparable, not with the Christiana bat vritb 
the Jews of the first and second centuries — haunted with Mes- 
sianic dreams, rusMug into mad rebellions, which invariably 
ended in defeat and massacre. Even with the noblest inten- 
tions apocalyptic Socialism is a danger, and if Socialism is not 
apocalyptic it oeases to be a religion. 

The worst weakness is on the doctrinal side. The movement, 
strong both materially and sentimentally, has not yet been a 
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to constitute He theology. It wavers between agnosticism, theism, 
ftntitheism, atheism, and pantheism. One of ita theories could 
serve as a fundamental dogma : Mankind, in its totality, ia the 
Incarnation, the superior Being of wliom we all are members, in 
whom we live and move and have our being. This, propounded 
by Comte, could easily be reconciled with a scientific view of the 
world, with Hegolianism, and with tlie oxtreme developments of 
liberal Christianity.* But this dogma lacks authority — not 
only the supernatural authority of Divine revelation but the 
homaii authority of evidence and common acceptance. To the 
Bcientiat it is nothing but an attractive and poetic hypothesis, 
without any bearing on the facta of nature, and receiving no 
support from them. To the popular mind it is meaninglesa. 

Potent still is the appeal of Ilamatiitariajtism, in that it seems 
to imply faith, hope, and charity ; yet, weak except in times of 
onsis, dangerous because it fosters dreams of upheaval and con- 
flagration, unaatisfactory for the intellect, it cannot be the sole 
religion of the fatore : but it will more and more be recognised 
tB one of its essential elements. 

The latest idol, in the words of de Curel, is Science. Strada, 
the crack-brained epic poet, turned his residence into a Temple 
I of the Religion of Science. Many a saner or more common- 
place man did the same in his heart. Indeed, when Bruneti^re 
' dared to proclaim that, as a religion, science was bankrupt, 
lond was the outcry against the "obscurantist," 

Who loves not Knowledge? Who shall rail against her 
beauty? But science is still the privilege of a few, and it 
only helps these few to fathom their ignorance. Ia Sainte- 
Beuve'a words, it is " a flickering torch in the midst of bound- 
less night." Even within that narrow circle of trembling light 
it has no moral authority, no spiritual significance. A life ruled 
sccordiug to science alone, if that were possible, would be a 
life of enlightened selfishness. A man may know intellectually 
which is the right course, and find in that knowledge no assist- 
ance against temptation. Learned physicians have fallen rictima 
to the drink habit, and investigations in arteriosclerosia did not 
eniQ them. Whenever the interest of the individual claebeB 
• Bev. R. J. OompbeU's New Theolog^^ 
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with that of the race, by what autburity will science dem 
aelf- sacrifice ? Useless for the i^orant, the weaJi, the selfisb, 
the religion of science has nobler opponents — the sentimentalists, 
the idealists, the mystics, who will not accept the laws of physical 
nature as their spiritual rule. " But these laws, if yon diaregard 
them, will infallibly crnah you ! " What matters it ? They may 
destroy, they cannot save. Pascal and Vigny have taught ns 
that a single soul is more than the material nniverse. The 
theology of the new religion will have to take science into 
account : an astronomy, a geology, a history contrary to ascer- 
tained facts can no longer be defended on the plea that they are 
sacred. In the same way the new ritual cannot afford to i^ore 
hygiene and sociology. Medicine will enlarge its field at the 
expense of thaumatargy. Many moral precepts will perhaps 
receife a scientific formula. Science will thus become a naefnl 
ally for religion, rather than a substitute; for "she is the 
second, not the first ; she cannot tight the fear of death : for 
she is earthly of the mind, but Wisdom heavenly of the sold." 

3. Supematuralism and Naturalism- 
Snch were the terms of the problem which France had to 
&oe at the fall of the Empire ; sapematnral religion, in spite 
/ of the material power of the Cbnrch, was steadily losing ground : 
no form of natural religion could aspire to spiritn&l hegemony. 
After forty years the conditions are substantiatly the same : the 
old is weaker, the new not stronger; no authority has risen 
from the ruins. 

When we deul with anpemstural religion from its own point 
of view we cannot afi&rm anything about the future. The future 
is not in human hands ; we must reserve the possibility of a 
miracle. Either historical Christianity may revive in France, 
or a new revelation be the foundation of a new faith. But 
nothing short of a miracle can effect it. 

If the evolution of French thought continues unchecked, the 
place held hitherto by orthodox religion will be filled by humani- 
tariau Socialism, both sentimental and practical: by science 
in the intellectual field, by Agnosticism in the metaphysic&l. 
Perhaps we shall have the " ethics without obligation 
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sanction" ontllned by Guyaa. In Buuh a case the fature of 
religion would amount to the " irreligion of the future."* 

If this came to pass, would a great gloom fall over the world ? 
Woold the horror and despair which filled Scherer and Mme. 
Aokermann become a universal eiporience? Perhaps not. The 
nobler souls alone, at any rate, wonld suffer: most men live 
comfortably without metaphysical beliefs at present. The 
straggle in which Renan and Scherer lost their f^ith in the 
absolute was exceedingly painful : yet both survived the ordeal, 
and lived usefully and happily for many years. Perhaps one 
generation has suffered for all : the second " mal du siecle," the 
melancholy which heralded the coming of relativism, may have 
been a crisis in the growth of the race which will not occur 
again. 

Religion is immortal witliin the individual soul. What falls 
under our notice is not its spiritual esaeuce, but its intellectual, 
social, moral effects. We could afford to let theologies and 
Churches pass away, if the love of goodness and truth were to 
remain intact. 

The supreme question, therefore, is this : Is the reli^on of 
the ideal bound up with any particular tradition, any metaphysical 
s^etem, any ecclesiastical form? In other words, has mankind 
the means of salvation everywhere and at all times within itself, 
or is it doomed to perdition unless, abdicating its spiritual 
autonomy, it receives miraculous aid from above ? So we are 
finally confronted with tho irredncible antinomy : naturalism and 
Biipematuralism . 

" The progress of this world may be irregular and slow," saye 
the natoralist, " hot it is certain. Our age of tolerance and 
scepticism is not morally degenerate. Science, free-thought, 
humanity, have their saints, their heroes, their martyrs. Any 
Church would be proud of men like Miohelet, Qoinet, Taine, 
Renan, LittrS. A spirit of gentleness, of fraternity and iustice, 
is growing fast, and faster among the unbelievers than among the 
orthodox. Priests denounce the peace movement, whose most 
ardent advocates are agnostics. f The apostle of universal con- 
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cord through a norld-langaage, GhriBi-like in his dislnberflsted 
devotion to the ideal, is an emancipated Jew. Our democracy of 
infidels is governed bj men who, with all their frailties, are 
better than Abraham, Jehovah's friend. Our colonial wars are 
models of scrupulous humanity compared with the heaven-led 
conquest of the Promised Land. Our worst act of intolerance, 
the expulsion of a few nnns, is a venial sin compared with the 
Inquisition. Our efforts for righting social wrongs ore as 
beautiful as and more enlightened than all the foundations of 
monastic charity. Our search for truth, in unknown oontinenta, 
in libraries and laboratories, is more modest, more patient, more 
heroic, more fruitful, than the baseless elucubrations of all the 
theologians. We no longer believe in the absolute goodness of 
human nature, in the possibility of its sudden r^eneration: man 
is late risen from onimality. But, urged by a universal instinct, 
with reason as bis sole guide, he slowly betters the world and 
himself." 

"It is true," replies the snpematuralist, "that the &nits of 
unbelief are not immediately seen : I will not bring up against 
you symptoms in your country which seem ominous enough even 
to sympathetic observers. The leading nations of the world are 
predominantly Christian, and you d&re not fall too &r behind 
them ; although less assertive than their rivals, the Catholics 
are still a majority in France ; besides, the good habits of 
eighteen centuries are not lost in one or two generations. Bat 
the virtue of the natural man, without heavenly assistance, is 
singularly precarious. Without faith, stoic despair or refined 
Epicureanism are your only alternatives : Taine chose the first, 
Kenan the second. All your boasted love for justice and reason, 
which you take to be tho da^vn of a better day, is but the after- 
glow of your setting faith. Listen to the words of your greatest 
apostle : ' At first sight, humanity in our days is driven to a 
position whence there is no escape. The old beliefs through 
which man was helped in practising virtue are shaken, and have 
not been replaced. For ourselves, cultivated minda, the equiva- 
lent for these beliefs ofi'ered by idealism, are quite sufficient ; for 
we act under the empire of ancient customs : we are like those 
animals whose brains have been removed by physiologiats, a 
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which continue none the less to perform certain vital functions, as 
the effect of habit. But theae instinctive movements will grow 
weaker and weaker with time. To do good in order that tiod, if 
He exists, may be pleased with us, will seem to many an empty 
formula. The faith we live by is bat the shadow of a shadow ; 
what shall they live by that come after us ? ' " • 

Shall we thus close this review on a discord? Irreducible 
indeed seem the two voices which alternate, eternally, in every 
nation, perhaps in every heart, Yot what are they but efforts — 
human efforts, and therefore hopelessly inadequate — to express 
the same aspirations ? SnpematiiraLism is the poetry, naturalism 
the prose of spiritual life : shall we condemn ail poets as non- 
sensical sentimentalists, all prose writers as commonplace 
drivellers? Are not alt needed in the universal choir? Under 
many names, in unlikely places, we iave found "morality — and 
metaphysics — touched with emotion." Whether in the unutter- 
able ecstasy of the mystic, in the blindly accepted orthodoxy of 
the traditionalist, in the pomps of the ritualist, in the social 
devotion of the humanitarian, in the patient and lonely labour of 
the scientist, wherever there is passionate longing for infinite 
goodness and truth, wherever there are lives transformed aud 
apheld hy the thought of eternal things, sectarian names and 
formal creeds matter little : there is religion : — 



" Our liltia B^Btema have tbelr day ; 

They have thsir day. and ceaso to be : 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Tbou, O Locd, art more than they." 



* BiBwat, Dialogues PhilosophiqueiiPtefAae, lix. It ia true that Roaaugoea 
on to any: "Hanlund will over be able to evolve the amount ol UluEJon 
neceaiiary to its Bpicitual needs." But is not this a bars affirmatioii? And if 
ouf hopes are indeed naught but an illusion, will there not be an ever-increae- 
tug number of men to see through it ? " What shall they live by that oome 
after us ? " 
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